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ane -almoft unrivalled ‘celebrity of . Dr. 
CULLEN, -and the high eftimation which his. 
Pradtice of Medicine has univerfally acquir- 
ed, render it quite unneceflary to expatiate 
on his merits. His practical remarks are 
almoft converted into. medical axioms ; and — 
" even error itfelf was, for a time,. refpected 
under the venerable fandtion of his name. 
To him we are indebted for firft arranging 
the feattered and infulated fubjedts: of prac- 
tical medicine, inta a. fyftem_ at once lumi- 


nous, profound, fimple, and conneéted, and 


which every where exhibits the ftamp of a 
_ Vigorgus. generalifing mind ; vale: an un- 
5 


| vill 

‘ | 
common talent for obfervation,; united with 
‘the moft ample experience, give fuch an 
authority to his conclufions, ‘that, in what 
regards the treatment of difeafes, to depart 
from the opinion of Cullen, is confidered 
fuch a fchifm from the. ‘eftablifhed creed of 
medical men, as can only be inthe by the 


mott decifive evidence. 


‘If Dr. Cullen has failed any where, it is 
where’ no man has yet been fuccefsful, im “ 
attempts to "théorife; attempts which | 
feems to ‘be the fate of almoft every eannas 
man of genius ‘to ‘make, and in which the 
frequent failure has afforded more ‘than an 
-honeft triumph to thofe who never fall, be- 
caufe they never venture to rife, and who 
are not unfrequently deterred, rather ‘by 
the imbecillity than the comprehénfion: of 
their minds, from following a like courfe. 
. Indeed, there feems fomething {6 irrefittibly 
fafcinating in prefcribing froma plaufible 
theory, in being able to point out the na- 


aX 
ture of proximate caufes, and ‘grafp , fyftem 
by ‘one * daring’ ‘effort’ of intellect, that’ we 
have as‘little reafon to wonder at the many 
ftrange: theories that have béen broached, as 
at the tenacity with which the ‘moft abfurd 
of them has béen maintained} nor is it ealy 
to determine, whether he who’ follows the 
’ blind foutine® of empiricifm, | ‘or he whofe 
“pradiice j is fhaken by the: crude conceptions 
of every {chool-boy | theorift,’ 1s more to ‘be. 
pitied. ’ There » is,‘however, a middle way 
between the creeping round of mere matter 
of fad men, and the’ airy fancies of thofe 
who’ foar infinitely beyond the regions of 
fober fenfe and’ found judgment. “ The 
“one fhould remember, that without ' “meé- 
o chanical performances, refined fpeculation | 
“isan empty dream ; 5 and the other, that 
© without | theoretical reafoning, dexterity 


. 98 litle: more. than a brute inftingt waren 


* Rambler. 
a 


x 

In the following notes, I have endeavour- 
ed to give a clear view of the more import- 
ant difcaveries which have been made in 
the practice of medicine fince the time that 
Dr. Cullen wrote ; ; and I hope that I have 
been enabled to Sapale all the more recent _ 
and ufeful information on this fubje@, which 
indeed is by no _means fo extenfive as might 
have been expected, from the rapid progrefs 
which the fciences moft intimately conneét- 
ed with medicine have made of late years. 


Since Dr. Gullen’s work appeared, new 
fyftems have been advanced by men dif- 
tinguifhed by their genius and learning, 
which, in many points, have enlarged our 
knowledge of the animal economy ; but, to 
enter into thefe {peculations, is perfectly fo- 
reign to the object of the following Notes, 
which are intended to be principally: of a 
practical 1 nature. 


The definitions of difeafes taken from 


) 


‘i ayy a 
Dr. Cullen’s Nofology, muft be ufeful to the 
Student who wifhes to retain in his mind 
the morte prominent and charadteriftic fymp- 
toms of each difeafe. : 


The Formule are intended to accomodate - 
the more general directions to practice, and 
to prevent that embarraflment which is of- 
ten fo troublefome to thofe who have not 
been much habituated to prefcription. 
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BEFORE THE AUTHOR’S DEATH: 
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Lo deliver a Syftem of the Doétrines and Rules proper 
for directing the Praétice of Phyfic, is an undertaking 
that appears to me to be attended with great difficulty ; 
and, after an experience of more than forty years in that 
practice; as well as after much reading and refle€tion, it 
was with great difhidence that I ever entered upon fuch a 
work. . It was, however, what feemed to be my duty asa 
| Profeflor that induced me to make the attempt, and I was 
engaged in it by the fame fentiments that the illuftrious 
Dr. Boerhaave has exprefled in the following paflage of 
the Preface to his Inftitutions: “ Simul enim docendo 
*¢ admotus eram fenfi, propriorum cogitatorum explicati- 
** one docentem plus proficere, quam fi opus ab alio con- 
“¢ {criptum interpretari fufcipit. Sua quippe optime intel- 
“ ligit, fua cuique pre ceteris placent, unde clarior fere 
*€ do€trina, atque animata plerumque fequitur oratio. Qui 
** vero fenfa alterius exponit, infelicius fepenumero eadem 
** affequitur ; quumque fuo quifque fenfu abundat, multa 
‘* refutanda frequenter invenit, unde gravem fruftra labo- 
<* rem aggravat, minufque incitata diCtione utitur.” It is 
well known that a Text-book is not only extremely ufeful 
but neceflary to Students who are to hear Le€tures; and 
‘from the fame confiderations that mioved Dr. Boerhaave, I 
Vol. I. SpA 
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~alfo wifhed to have one for myfelf; while at the fame. 
‘time, from fome peculiar circumftances in my fituation, 1 


had fome additional inducements to undertake fuch a 
work. | | 
Before I was eftablifhed as a Profeffor of the Practice of 
Phyfic in this Univerfity, I had been employed in giving 
Clinical Le€tures in the Royal Infirmary, and upon that. 
occafion had delivered what, in my own cpinion, feemed 
moft juft with regard to both the nature and the cure of 
the difeafes of which I had occafion to treat; but I foon 
found that my doétrines were taken notice of as new and 
peculiar to myfelf, and were accordingly feverely criticifed 
by thofe who, having long before been trained up in the 
fyftem of Boerhaave, had continued to think that that fyf- 
tem neither required any change, nor admitted of any a- 
mendment. I found at the fame time, that my doétrines 


were frequently criticifed by perfons who either had not _ 


been informed sf them correctly, or who feemed not to 
underftand them fully ; and therefore as foon as I was 
employed to teach a more complete Syftem of the Practice 
of Phyfic, I judged: it neceflary to publifh a Text-book, 
not only for the benefit of my hearers, but that I might 
alfo have an opportunity of obtaining the opinion of the 
Public more at large, and thereby be enabled either to vin- 
dicate my do€trines, or be taught to corre them. ‘Thefe 
were the motives for my attempting the Volumes I for- 
merly publifhed ; and now, from many years experience of 
their utility to my hearers, as well as from the favourable 


reception they have met with from the Public, Tam in- 
duced to give a new edition of this Work, not only, asI | 


- hope, more correét in many parts, but alfo more complete 
and comprehenfive in its general extent. 3 


PREFACE, i dae 


At the firft publication of this Work, it was intended . 
chiefly for the ufe of thofe Gentlemen who attended my 
LeCtures, although even then, for the reafons I have men- 
tioned, it was rendered more full than Text-books com- 
monly are; and in the repeated: editions I have fince had 
occafion to give, I have been conftantly endeavouring to 
render it more full and comprehenfive. In thefe refpeéts, 
I hope the prefent edition will appear to be rendered more 
fit for general ufe, and better calculated to afford fatisfac- 
tion to all thofe who think. they may ftill receive any in- 
ftruction from reading on this fubje€i: : 

While I thus deliver: my Work in ‘ sa more im- 
proved ftate, with the hopes that it may be of ufe to o- 
thers as well as to thofe who hear my Lectures, I mutt at 
the fame time obferve, that it prefents a fyftem which is in 
many refpects new, and therefore I apprehend it to be not 
only proper, but neceflary, that I thould explain here up- 
on what grounds and from: what confiderations this has 
been attempted. at 

In the firft place, I oppeaherit that j in every ria of 
{cience with refpe&t to which new fats are daily acquired, 
and thefe confequently giving occafion to new refledtions, 
which corre&t the principles formerly adopted; it is ne= 
ceflary from time to time to'reform and renew the whole 
fyftem, with all the additions and amendments which it 
has received and is then capable.of. That at prefent this 


. is, requifite with regard to the “Science: of Medicine, 


will I believe readily occur to every perfon who at all 
thinks for himfelf, and is acquainted with the Syftems 
which have hitherto prevailed.) While therefore I. attempt 
_ this, Ithink it may be allowable, and upon this occafion 
even proper, that I fhould offer fome remarks on the prin- 
cipal Syftems of Medicine which have of late’ prevailed ~ 
_ Ag 
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in Europe, and that ¥ fhould take notice of the prefent 
{tate of Phyfic as it is influenced by thefe. Such re- 
marks I hope may be of fome' ufe to thofe who attempt to 
improve their knowledge by the reading of books. 

Whether the Practice of Phyfic fhowld admit of rea- 
foning, or be entirely refted upon experience, has long been 
and may ftill be a matter of difpute. I fhall not how- 
ever at prefent enter upon the difcuffion of this, becaufe 
I can venture to affert, that at almoft all times the prac- 
tice has been, and ftill is with every perfon, fourided more 
or lefs upon certain principles eftablifhed by reafoning ; 
and therefore, in attempting to offer fome view of the pre- 
{ent ftate of Phyfic, I muft give an account of thofe fyf- 
tems of the principles of the {eience which have lately pre- 
vailed, or may be fuppofed ftill to. prevail in Europe. . 

When, after many ages of darknefs, which had deftroy- 
ed almoft the whole of ancient literature, learning was 
again reftored in the fifteenth century; fo, from caufes 
which are well known, it was the fyftem of Galen alone 
that the Phyficians of thofe days became acquainted with ; 
and during the courfe of the fixteenth century, the ftudy of 
Phyficians was almoft folely employed in explaining and 
confirming that fyftem. Early indeed in the fixteenth cen= 
tury, the noted Paracelfus had laid the foundation of a 
Chemical Syftem, which was in dire oppofition to that 
of Galen, and by the'efficacy of the medicmes employed 
by Paracelfus. and his followers, their fyftem came to. be 
received by many; but the fyftematic Phyficians continued 
to be chiefly Galenifts, and kept poffeffion of the Schools 
till the middle of the feventeenth century. It is not how- 
ever neceflary here to enter into any further detail re- 
{peéting the fate of thofe two oppofite fects, for the only — 
circumfkance concerning them, which I would wifh at pre- 
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fent to point out, is, that, in the writings of both, the ex- 
planations they feverally attempted to give of the phe- 
nomena of health or ficknefs turned very entirely upon the 
ftate of the fluids of the body. 

Such was the ftate of the fcience of Phyfic till about 
the middle of the feventeenth century, when the circula- 
tion of the blood came to be generally known and admit- 
ted, and when this, together with the difcov rery of the re- 
ceptacle of the chyle and of the thoracic dud, finally 
exploded the Galenic fyftem. About the fame period, a 
confiderable revolution had taken place in the fyftem of 
Natural Philofophy. In the courfe of the feventeenth 
century, Galileo had introduced mathematical reafoning, 
and Lord Bacon having propofed the method of induction, 
had thereby excited a difpofition to obferve facts, and to 
make experiments. Thefe new modes of philofophifing, 
| it might be fuppofed, would foon have had fome influence 
on the ftate of medicine, but the progrefs of this was flow. 
The knowledge of the Circulation did indeed neceflarily 
Jead to the confideration, as well as to a clearer view of the 
Organic Syftem in animal bodies, which again led to the 
application of the mechanical philofophy towards explain- 
ing the phenomena of the animal economy; and it was 
applied accordingly, and continued, till very lately, to be 
the fafhionable mode of reafoning on the fubject. Such 
_reafoning indeed muft {till in feveral refpects continue to 
be applied; but it would be eafy to fhow, that it neither 
could nor ever can be applied to any great extent in ex- 
plaining the animal economy, and we muft therefore look | 
for other circumftances which had a greater fhare in mo- 
delling the Syftem. of Phyfic. 

With this view it may be remarked, that till the period 
juft now mentioned, every phyfician, whether Galenift or 

| A 3 
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Chemift, had been fo much accuftomed to. confider the 
ftate and condition of the fluids both as the caufe of dif: 
eafe and ag the foundation for explaining the operation of 
medicines, that what we mayterm an Humorau PATHOLOGY 
ftill continued to make a great part: of every fyftem. In 
thefe circurmftances, it was foon perceived that chemiftry 
-promifed a much better explanation than the Galenic or 
Ariftotelian philofophy had done ; and therefore, while the 
latter was entirely laid afide, a chemical reafoning was 
every where received. Lord Bacon, with his ufual faga- 
city, had early obferved that chemiftry promifed a great 
number of facts, and he thereby gave it credit 5 whilit the 
Corpufcularian philofpphy, reftored by Gailendi, readily 
linited with the reafonings of the Chemifts ; and the phi- 
lofophy of Des Cartes readily united with both. From all 
thefe circumftances, an Humoral, and chiefly a Chemical 
Pathology, came to prevail very much till the end of the 
laft century, and has indeed continued to have a great 
fhare in our fyftems down to the prefent time. 
It is proper now, however, to obferve, that about the be- 
ginning of the prefent century, when every part of fcience 
+ came to be on a more improved and correct footing, there 
appeared in the writings of STAHL, of Horrman, and of 
BoERHAAVE, three new, and confiderably different Syftems 
of Phyfic, which have ever fince had a great fhare in di- © 
recting the practice of it. In order, therefore, to give a 
nearer view of the prefent ftate of Phyfic, I fhall offer fome 
remarks upon thefe different fyftems; endeavouring to | 
point out the advantages as well ‘as the difadvantages of 
each, and how far they full prevail, or, according to my 
judgment, deferve to do fo. aes 3 
~ Tthall begin with confidering that of Dr. Stahl, which 
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I think appeared firft, and for a long time after was the 
prevailing fyftem in Germany. 

The chief and leading principle of this fpftern i: is, that 
the rational foul of man governs the whole economy of his 
body. At all times Phyficians have obferved, that the ani- 
mal economy has in itfelf a power or condition, by which, 
in many inftances, it refifts the injuries which threaten it, 
and by which it alfo, on many occafions, corrects, or re- 
moves the diforders induced, or arifing init. This power 
Phyficians very anciently attributed, under a vague idea, 
to an agent in the fyftem, which they called naruRE; and 
the language of a vis confervatrix et medicatrix nature, has 
continued in the fchools of medicine from the moft ancient 
times to the prefent. 

Dr. Stahl has explicitly founded his fyftem o on the fn 
pofition, that the power of nature, fo much talked of, is 
entirely in the rational foul. He fuppofes, that upon ma- - 
my occafions | the foul acts independently of the {tate of the 
body, and that without any phyfical neceflity arifing from 
that ftate, the foul, purely in confequence of its intelli- 
gence, perceiving the tendency of noxious powers threaten- 
ing, or of diforders any ways arifing in the fyflem, imme- 
diately excites fuch motions in the body .as are fuited to 
obviate the hurtful or pernicious confequences which might 
otherwife take place. Many of my readers may think it 
was hardly neceflary for me to take notice of a fyftem 
founded upon fo fanciful a hypothefis; but there is often 
fo much feeming appearance of intelligence and defign in 
thé operations of the animal economy, that many eminent 
_perfons, as Perrault in France, Nichols and Mead in Eng- ~ 
land, Porterfield and Simfon in Scotland, and Gaubius in 
- Holland, have very much countenanced the fame opinion, 
and it is censors certainly entitled to fome regard. It is 
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not however neceflary for me here to enter into any refu- 
tation of it. Dr. Hoffman has.done this fully, in his Come. 
— mentarius de differentia inter Hoffmanni dodirinam medico-me- 
chanicam et G. E. Stablii medico-organicam; and both Boer, 
haave and Haller, though no favourers of materialifm, have 
maintained a dodtrine very-oppofite to that of Srahl. 

In my Phyfiology I have offered fome arguments againft 
the fame; and I fhall only add now, that whoever confi- 
ders what has been faid by Dr. Nichols in his Oratio de 
Anima Medica, and by Dr. Gaubius in fome parts of his 
Pathology, muft perceive, that the admitting of fuch a.ca- 
pricious government of the animal economy, as thefe au- 
thors in fome inftances fuppofe, would at once lead us to 
reject all the phyfical and mechanical reafoning we might 
employ concerning the human bedy. Dr. Stahl himfelf 
feems to have been aware of this; and therefore, in his 
Preface to Juncker’s Confpectus Therapeie Specialis, has ac- 
knowledged, that his general principle was not at all necef- 
fary; which is in effect faying, that it is not compatible 
with any fyftem of principles that ought to govern our 
practice. Upon this footing, I might have at once reject- 
ed the Stahlian principle; but it is even dangerous to bring 
any fuch principle into view: for, after all Dr. Stahl had 
-faid in the paflage juft now referred to, I find, that, in the 

whole of their practice, both he and his followers have 
been very much governed by their general principle. Truft- 
ing much to the conftant attention and wifdom of nature, 
they have propofed the Art of curing by expectation; have 
therefore, for the moft part, propofed only very inert and 
frivolous remedies ; have zealoufly oppofed the uie of fome 
of the moft efficacious, fuch as opium and the Peruvian 
bark ; and are extremely referved in the ufe of general re= 
medies, fuch as bleeding, vomiting, &¢, 
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Although thefe remarks, upon a fyftem which may now 
be confidered as exploded or neglected, may feem fuper- 
fluous, I have been willing to give thefe ftritures on the 
Stahlian fyftem, that I might carry my remarks a little far- 
ther, and take this opportunity of obferving, that in what- 
ever manner we may explain what have been called the 
operations of nature, it appears to me that the general doc- 
trine of Nature curing difeafes, the fo much vaunted Hippos 
cratic method of curing, has often had a very baneful in- 
fluence on the praétice of phyfic, as either leading phyfi- - 
cians into, or continuing them in a weak and feeble prac- 
tice, and at the fame time fuperfeding ‘or difcouraging all 
the attempts of art. Dr. Huxham has properly obferved, 
that even in the hands of Sydenham ‘it had this effet. Al- 
though it may fometimes ayoid-the mifchiefs of bold and 
rath practitioners, yet it certainly produces that caution and 
timidity which have ever oppofed the introdution of new 
and efficacious remedies. ‘The oppofition to chemical me- 
dicines in the fixteenth and feventeenth centuries, and the 
noted condemnation of Antimony by the Medical Faculty 
of Paris, are to be. attributed chiefly to thofe prejudices, 
which the phyficians of France did not entirely get the bet- 
ter of for near a hundred years after. We may take no- 
tice of the referve it produced in Boerhaave, with refpect 
to the ufe of the Peruvian Bark. ‘We have had lately pub- 
lifhed, under the title of Con/fiitutiones Epidemice, notes of 
the particular praGtice of the late Baron Van Swieten; up- 
on which the editor very properly obferves, That the ufe of 
the bark, in intermitting fevers, appears very rarely in that 
practice ; and we know very well where Van Swieten 

learned that referve. 

[might go farther, and fhow how neti the attention to 
the dutecratera, allowed of, in one fhape or other, by every 
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fect, has corrupted the practice among all phyficians, from 
Hippocrates to Stahl. It muft however be fufficiently ob- 
vious, and I fhall conclude the fubject itt obferving, that 
although the vis medicatrix nature muft unavoidably be re- 
ceived as a fact, yet, wherever it is admitted, it throws an. 
obfcurity upon our fyftem ; and it is only where the impo- 
tence of our art is very manifeft and confiderable, that we 
ought to admit of it in practice. 

To finifh our remarks upon the Stahlian Syftem, I hall 
fhortly obferve, that it did not depend entirely upon the 
Autocrateia, but alfo. fuppofed a ftate of the body and dif- 
eafes that admitted of remedies, which, under the power 
and dire€tion of the foul, ated upon the organization and 
matter of the body, fo as to cure its difeafes. Upon this 
footing, the Stahlian pathology turned entirely upon Ple- 
thora and Cacochymy. It was with refpeét to the former 
that they efpecially applied their dodtrine of the Autocrateia 
in a very fanatical manner; and, with refpect to the latter, 
they have been involved in a humoral pathology as much 
as the fyftematic phyficians who had gone before them, 
and with a theory fo incorreét, as not to merit now the 
{malleft attention. After all, I ought not to difmifs the 
confideration of the Stahlian fyftem, without remarking, 
that as the followers of this fyftem were very iatent upon 
obferving the method of nature, fo they were very atten- 
tive in obferving the phenomena of difeafes, and have 
given us in their writings many facts not to bé found -elfe- 
where. 

While the do&trines of Stahl 9 were prevailing in the uni- 
_ yerfity of Halle, Dr. Hoffman, a profeffor in the fame uni- 
verfity, propofed a fyftem that was very different. He re- 
ceived into his fyftem a great deal of the mechanical, Car- 
tefian, and chemical do€trines of the fyftems which had 
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appeared before: but, with refpect to thefe, it is of no con- 
fequence to obferve in what manner he modified the doc- 
trines of his predeceflors, as his improvements in thefe re- 
fpects were no ways confiderable, and no part of them now 
remain; and the real value of his works, beyond what I 
am juft now going to mention, refts entirely on the many 
facts they contain. The merit of Dr. Hoffman and of his 
works is, that he made, or rather fuggefted an addition to 
the fyftem, which highly deferves our attention. Of thisI 
cannot give a clearer account than by giving it in the au- 
thor’s own words. In his Medicina Rationalis Sy/fematica, 
Tom. II. § 1. chap. 4. he has given his Genealogia morbo- | 
_ rum ex turbato folidorum et fluidorum mechanifmo; and in the 
47th and laft paragraph of this chapter, he fums. up his 
doétrine in the following words: Ex hifce autem omni- 
© bus uberius hactenus excuflis, per quam dilucide appa- 
‘* rere arbitror, quod folus spasmus et fimplex ATONIA, 2 
s¢ quabilem, liberum, ac proportionatum fanguinis omnitf- 
que generis fluidorum motum, quibus excretionum fuc- 
© ceflus et integritas functionum animi et corporis proxi- 
« me nititur, turbando ac pervertendo, -univerfam vitalem 
s¢ ceconomiam fubruant ac deftruant; atque hinc univerfa* 
“ pathologia longe reCtius atque facilius EX VITIO MO~- 
** TUUM MICROCOSMIC@RUM IN [SOLIDIS, quam EX VARIIS 
AFFECTIONIBUS VITIOSORUM HUMORUM, deduci atque 
explicari poflit, adeoque omnis generis zgritudines in- ~ 
ternz, ad PRETERNATURALES GENERIS NERVOSI AFFEC- 
 q1onEs fint referende. Etenim lefis quocunque modo, 

‘ vel nervis per corpus difcurrentibus, vel. membranofis 
** quibufvis nervofis partibus, illico motuum anomaliz, mo- 
‘* do leviores, modo graviores fubfequuntur. Deinde ate 
* tenta obfervatio docet, motus quofvis morbofos principa- 
© liter fedem figere et tyrannidem exercere in nervofis core 
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poris partibus, cujus generis prater omnes canales, qui 
fyftaltico et diaftaltico motu pollentes, contentos fuecos 
tradunt, univerfum nimirum inteftinorum et ventricult 
ab cefophago ad anum canalem, totum fyftema vaforum 
arterioforum, duétuum biliariorum, falivalium, urinario- 
rum et {ubcutaneorum, funt quoque membrane nerveo- 
mufculares cerebri et medullz fpinalis, praefertim hec, 
quz dura mater yocatur, organis fenforiis obdu€tz,. nec 


‘non tunice ille ac ligamenta, que offa cingunt artufque 


firmant. Nam nullus dolor, nulla’ inflammatio, nullus 
{pafmus, nulla motus et fenfus impotentia, nulla febris. 
aut humoris illius excretio, accidit,.in qua non he par- 
tes patiantur. Porro etiam omnes, quie morbos gignunt 
caufze, operationem fuam: potifimum perficiunt in par- 
tes motu et -fenfu preeditas, et candles: ex his coagmen- 
tatos, corum motum, et cum hoc fluidorum curfum, per- 
vertendo ; ita tamen, ut ficuti varie indolis funt, fic 
etiam varie in nerveas partes agant, infdemque noxam 
affricent. Demum omnia quoque eximic virtutis medi- 
camenta, non tam in partes fluidas, earum crafin ac in- 
temperiem corrigendo, quam potius in folidas et neryo- 
fas, earundem motus alterando ac moderando, fuam 


‘edunt operationem: de quibus tamen omnibus, in vul- 


gari ufque eo recepta morborum doétrina, altum: eft fi- 


lentium.”” 
It is true that Dr. Willis had laid a foundation for this 


doétrine in his Pathologia Cerebri et Nervorum; and Baglivi 
had propofed a fyftem of this kind in his Specimen de fibra 
metrici et morbofa. But, in thefe'writers, it was either not 
extenfively applied to difeafes, or was ftill fo involved in 
many phyfiological errors, that they had attracted little at- 
tention ; and Dr. Hoffman was the firft who gave any to- 
lerably fimple and clear fyftem on the fubje&, or pointed 
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out any extenfive application of it to the explanation of 
difeafes. 

There can be no fii of doubt that the iintnen of the 
animal economy in health and in ficknefs, can only be ex- 
plained by confidering the ftate and affetions of the pri- 
mary moving powers in it. It is to me furprifing that 
phyficians were fo long of perceiving this, and I think"we 
are therefore particularly indebted to Dr. Hoffman for put- 


ting us into the proper train of inveftigation ; and it every - 


day appears that phyficians perceive thé neceflity of en- 
tering more and more into this inquiry. It was this, I 
think, which engaged Dr. Kaaw Boerhaave to’ publith his 
work, intitled Impetum faciens; as well as Dr. Gaubius to 
‘give the Pathology\of the Sokidum vivum. Even the Baron 
Van Swieten has upon the fame view thought it neceffary, 
in at leaft one particular, to make a very confiderable 
change i in the doétrine of his mafter, as he has done in his 
Commentary upon the 755th Aphorifm. Dr. Haller has 
advanced this part of fcience very much by his experiments 
on irritability and fenfibility. Im thefe, and in many o- 
ther inftances, particularly in the writings of Mr. Barthez 
of Montpellier, of fome progrefs in the ftudy of the affec- 
tions of the Nervous Syftem, we muft perceive how much 
we are indebted to Dr. Hoffman for his fo properly begin- 
ning it. The fubje€t, however, is dificult: the laws of 
the Nervous Syftem, in the various circumftances of the 
animal economy, are by no means afcertained; and, from 
want of attention and obfervation, with the view to a fyf- 

tem on this fubject, the bufinefs appears to many as an in- 
explicable myftery. ‘Phere is no wonder, therefore, that 
‘on fuch a difficult fubje&t, Dr. Hoffman’s fyftem was im- 
perfeét and incorrect, and has had lefs influence on the 
writings and practice of phyficians fince his time than 
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might have been expe&ted. He himfelf has not applied” 
his fundamental doétrine fo extenfively as he might have 
done ; and he has every where intermixed an Humoral Pa- 
thology as incorrect and hypothetical as any other. Though 
he differed from his colleague Dr. Stahl in the fundamen- 
tal dotrines of his fyftem, it is but too evident that he 
was very much infected with the Stahlian doCtrines of Ple- 
thora and Cacochymy, as may be obferved throughout the 
whole courfe of his work; and particularly in his chapter 
De morborum generatione ex niinia fanguinis quantitate et hu- 
morum impuriiate. 

But it is needlefs for me to dwell any longer upon the 
fyftem of Hoffman; and I am next to offer fome remarks 
on the Syftem of Dr. Boerhaave, the cotemporary of both 
the other Syftematics, and who, over all Europe, and efpe- 
cially in this part of the world, gained higher reputation 
than either of the others. ac 
Dr. Boerhaave was a man of general erudition, and, in 
applying to medicine, he had carefully ftudied the auxilia- 
ry branches of Anatomy, Chemiftry, and Botany, fo that 
he excelled in each. In forming a Syftem of Phyfic, he 
feems to have ftudied diligently all the feveral writings of 
both ancient and modern phyficians ; and, without preju- 
dice in favour of any former fyftems, he endeavoured to 
be a candid and genuine eccleétic. Poffeffed of an excel- 
lent fyftematic genius, he gave a fyftem fuperior to any 
that had ever before appeared. As in the great extent, 
and feemingly perfect confiftency of fyftem, he appeared 
to improve and refine upon every thing that had before been 
offered ; and as in his Lectures he explained his doctrines 
with great clearnefs and elegance, he foon acquired a very 


’ 


high reputation, and his fyftem was more generally receiv- 
‘ed than any former had been fincé the time of Galen. 
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Whoever will confider the merits of Dr. Boerhaave, and 
ean compare his fyftem with that of former writers, muff 
acknowledge that he was very juftly efteemed, and gave a 
fyftem which was at that time defervedly valued. 

But, in the progrefs of an inquifitive and indufirious age, 
it was not to be expected that any fyftem fheuld laft fo 
long as Boerhaave’s has done. The elaborate Commentary 
of Van Swieten on Boerhaave’s fyftem of practice, has been 
only finifhed 2 few years ago; and though this Commenta- 
tor has added many facts, and made fome correCtions, he 
has not, except in the particular mentioned above, made 
any improvement in the general fyftem. It is even fur- 
prifing that Boerhaave himfelf, though he lived near forty 
years after he had firft formed his fyftem, had hardly in all 
that time made any corrections of it or additions to it. The 
following is the moft remarkable: in Aphorifm 7&5, the 
words forte et nervofi, tam cerebri quam cerebelli cordi deftinam - 
di inertia, did not appear in any edition before the fourth 5 
and what a difference of fy{tem this points at, baat phyfi- 
cian mutt perceive. 

When I firft applied to the ftudy of Phyfic, I learned on- 
ly the fyftem of Boerhaave; and even when I came to 
_ take a Profeflor’s chair in this Univerfity, I found that fyf- 
tem here in its entire and full force ; and as I believe it 
ftill fubfifts in credit elfewhere, and that no other fyftem of 
reputation has been yet offered to the world, I think it ne- 
_ ceflary for me to point out particularly the imperfeCtions 
and deficiencies of the Boerhaavian fyftem, in order to 
fhow the propriety and neceflity of attempting a new one. 

To execute this however fo fully as I might, would lead 
“me into a detail that can hardly be admitted of here; and 
I hope it is not neceflary, as, I think, that every intelligent 
perfon, who has acquired any tolerable knowledge of the 
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prefent {tate of our fcience, muft, in many inflances, per, 
ceive its imperfections. I fhall therefore touch only: upon 
the great lines of this fyftern; and from the remarks I am 
to offer, truft that both the miftakes and deficiencies which 
run through the whole of his works will appears 

Dr. Boerhaave’s ‘treatile of the difeafes of the fimple fo- 
lid, has the appearance of being very clear and confiftent, 
and was certainly confidered by hith as a fundamental doc- 
trine ; but, in my apprehenfion, it 1s neither correé nor ex- 
tenfively applicable. - Not to mention the ufelefs, and per 
haps erroneous notion of the compofition of earth and glu- 
ten, nor his miftake refpeCting the ftructure of compound 
- membranes, nor his inattentiori to the ftate of the cellular 
texture, all of them circumftances which render his doc- 
trine imperfeét, I fhall infift only upon the whole being ve-, 
ry little applicable to the explaining the phenomena of 
health or ficknefs. The laxity or rigidity of the fimple fo- 
lid, does indeed take place at the different periods of life, 
and may perhaps, upon other oceafions, occur as the caufe 
of difeafe ; but I prefume that the ftate of the fimple folid 
is, upon few occafions, either changeable or actually chan- 
ged; and that in ninety-nine cafes of an hundred, the phe- 
nomena attributed to fuch a change do truly depend on the 
flate of the folidum vivum; a cireumftance which Dr. Boer- 
haave has hardly taken hotice of ip any part of his works. 
How much this fhows the deficiency and imperfeGtion of 
his fyftem, I need not explain. The learned work of Dr. 
Gaubius, above referred to, as well as many other treatifes _ 
of late authors, point out fufficiently the defe€ts and 1 Hmpet 
fe€tions of Boerhaave on this fubjet. : 

After Dr. Boerhaave has confidered the difeafes of the 
folids, he, in the next place, attempts to explain the more 
fimple difeafes of the fluids ; and there, indeed, he delivers 
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a more corre&t do€trine of acid and alkali than had been 
given before: but, after all, he has done it very imperfect- 
_.ly. We have indeed, fince his time, acquired more know- 
ledge upon the fubject of digeftion; and fo much as to 

know that a great deal more is yet neceflary, to enable us to 
underftand in what manner the animal fluids are formed 
from the aliments taken in. And elthough Dr. Boerhaave 
has fallen into no confiderable error with refpedt to a mor= 
bid acidity in the ftomach, he could not poffibly be com- 
plete upon that fubje€t ; and his notion of the effe@s of 
acidity in the mafs of blood feems to have been entirely 
miftaken, and is indeed not confiftent with what he himfelf 
has delivered elfewhere.. 

‘His doétrine of alkali is fomewhat better foundedj ,but 
is probably carried too far; and the ftate of alkalefcency 
-and_ putrefaétion, as well as. all the other changes which | 
can take place in the condition of animal fluids, are parti- 
culars yet involved in great obicurity, and are therefore ftill 
- fubjects of difpute. 

There is another particular, in which Boerhaave’s doce 
trine concerning the fluids, appears tome imperfect and un- 
fatisfactory, and that is, in his do€trine de Glutinofo fponta- 
neo. The caufes which he has affigned for it are by no 
means probable, and the actual exiftence of it is feldom 
to be proved. Some of the proofs adduced for the exift- 
ence of the phlegma calidum, are manifeftly founded on a 
miftake with refpe&t to what has been called the inflamma- 
tory cruft, (fee Van Swieten’s Commentary, page 96); 
and the many examples given by Boerhaave of a glutinofum 
“appearing in the human body, (4p. 45.) are all of them 
nothing more than inftances. of colle€tions or concretions 
found, out of the-courfe of the circulation. © 
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‘Tf then we confider the imperfeGtion of Dr. Boerhaave $ 
doctrine with refpe& to the ftate and various condition of 
the animal fluids ;. and if at the fame time we reflec how 
frequently he and his followers have employed the fuppofi- 
tion of an acrimony, or lentor-of the fluids, as caufes of dif- 
eafe, and for dire€ting the practice; we muft, as I appre- 
hend, be'fatisfied, that*his fyftem is not only deficient and 
incomplete, but fallacious and apt to miflead. . Although it 
cannot be denied that the fluids of the human body fuffer 
various morbid changes, and that upon thefe, difeafes may 
primarily depend; yet I muft beg leave to maintain, that the 
nature of thefe changes is feldom underftood, and more fel- 
dom {till is it known when they have taken place: that our 
reafonings concerning them have been, for the moft part, 
purely hypothetical; have therefore contributed nothing 
to improve, and have often mifled the practice of phyfic. 
In this, particularly, they have been hurtful, that they have 
‘withdrawn our attention from, and prevented our ftudy of 
the motions of the animal fyftem, upon the ftate of which 
the phenomena of difeafes do more Certainly and generally 
depend. Whoever then fhall confider the almoft total ne- 
gle&t of the ftate of the moving powers of the animal bo- 
dy, and the prevalence of an hypothetical humoral patho- 
logy, fo confpicuous in ‘every part of the Boerhaavian Syf- 
tem, mutt be convinced of its very great defects, and per- 
‘ceive the neceflity of attempting one’ more correct. ° 

After giving this general view, it is not requifite to enter 
into particulars ; but, -believe, there are very few pages of 
‘his aphorifms in which there does not occur fome'error or 
defet ; although, perhaps, not to be imputed to the fault 
of Boerhaave, fo much as to this, that fince his time a great 
colle€tion of new faéts has been acquired by obfervation 

and experiment. This indeed affords the beft and moft fo- 
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~fid reafon for attempting a new fyftem: for when many 
new facts have been acquired, it becomes requilite that 
thefe fhould be incorporated into a fyftem, whereby not on- 
- ly particular fubje€&ts may be improved, but the whole may 
be rendered more complete, confiftent, and ufeful: Every 
fyftem indeed muft be valuable in proportion to the num- 
ber of facts that it embraces and comprehends ;. and 
Monf. Quefnay could not pay a higher compliment to the 
Syftem of Boerhaave, than by faying, Sy it exhibited La 
medicine colleétive. 

But here it will, perhaps, be fuggefted to me, that. ihe 
only ufeful work, on the fubje& of phyfic, is the making a 
collection of all the facts that relate to the art, and there- 
fore of all that experience has taught us with refpeét to the 
cure of difeafes, I agree entirely in the opinion, but doubt 
if it can ever be properly accomplithed without aiming at 
| fome fyftem of principles, by a proper induction and ge- 
neralifation of fa€ts; at leaft I am perfuaded that it can 
be done not only very fafely, but moft ufefully in this way. 
This, however, muft be determined by a trial, I know 
that the late Mr. Lieutaud has attempted a work on'‘the 
plan of collecting facts, without any reafoning concerning 
their caufes: And while Fam endeavouring to give fome . 
account of the prefent ftate of Phyfic, I cannot difmifs 
the fubje€t without offering fome remarks upon the pro- 
mifing Synopfhis univerfe medicine, compotfed by the firft. 
phyfician of a learned and ingenious nation. 

In this work there are many faéts and much obfervation 
from the Author’s own experience, which may be ufeful 
to thofe who have otherwife acquired fome knowledge and 
difcernment 5 but, throughout the whole work, there is 
fuch total want of method, arrangement, fyftem, or deci- 
fion, aly in my humble ‘opinion, it canbe of little ufe, 
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and may prove very perplexing to thefe who are yet to 
learn. The diftin@tion of the genera of difeafes, the di- 
{tinction of the fpecies of each, and often even that of the 
varieties, I hold to be a neceflary foundation of every plan 
of Phyfic, whether dogmatical or empirical. But very 
little of this diftinétion is to be found in the work of Mr. 
Lieutaud ;: and in his preface he tells us that he meant to 
negle&t fuch arguta fedulitas. And indeed his method of 
managing his fubjeét, muft certainly interrupt and retard . 
all methodical nofology. His arrangement of difeafes is 
according to no affinity, but that of the flighteft and unin- 
ftructive kind, the place of the body which they happen to 
affet. His Generalia et incertae fedis, have hardly any con- 
‘netion at all; the titles RAewmatifmus, Hypochondriafis, 
Hydrops, follow one another. When he does attempt any 
general doctrine, it is not till long after he has treated of 
the widely fcattered particulars. Under each particular 
title which he aflumes, he has endeavoured to enumerate 
_the whole of the fymptoms that ever appeared in a difeafe 
under that title ; and this without aiming, at any diftinc- 
tion between the effential and accidental fymptoms, or 
marking the feveral combinations under which thefe fymp- 
toms do for the moft part fteadily appear. From the con- 
currence of accidental fymptoms, the variety of the fame 
difeafe is frequently confiderable, a circumftance neceffari- 
ly perplexing and diftracting to young practitioners ; ; but 
it feems ftrange to me, that an experience of thirty years, 
in confiderable practice, could do nothing to relieve them. 
Mr. Lieutaud has at the fame time increafed the confu- 
fion that muft arife from this want of diftinétion, by his 
confidering as primary difeafes, what appear to me to be 
the fymptoms, effects, and fequels of other difeafes only. 
Of this I think the 4i/fus morbofus, Virum exolutio, Dolores, 
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Stagnatio fanguinis, Purulentia, Tremor, Pervigilium, Rau- 
_ cedo, Suffocatio, Vomica, Empyema, Singultus, Vomitus, Dolor 
_ Stomachi, Tenefmus, all treated of under feparate titles, 
are examples. A general Symptomatologia may be a very 
_ufeful work, with a view to a Syftem of Pathology ; but, 
with a view to Praétice without any Syftem, it muft have 
bad effeéts, as leading only to a palliative practice, and di- 
verting from the proper efforts towards obtaining a radical 
cure. Mr. Lieutaud, indeed, has endeavoured to exhibit 
the fymptoms above mentioned as fo many primary difeafes : 
but he has feldom fucceeded in this; and, in delivering 
the praétice, he commonly finds it neceflary to confider 
them as fymptoms, and that not without fome theory, im- 
plied or expreffed, with refpe& to their proximate caufes. 
flis title of Dolores may be taken as an example of this ; 
and from which it may be readily perceived how far fuch 
treatifes-can be really ufeful. a Bec a 
In eftablithing a proper Pathology, there is nothing that 
has been of more fervice than the Diffection of morbid 
bodies. Mr. Lieutaud has been much and moft commend- 
ably employed ‘in this way, and inthis Synopfis hevhas en- 
deavoured to communicate his knowledge on the fubje& ; 
but, in my humble opinion, he has feldom done it in a 
manner that can be ufeful. In the fame way that he -has 
delivered the fymptoms of difeafes without any inftru@tive 
arrangement, fo, on the fubje&t of the appearances after 
death, he has mentioned every morbid appearance that had 
ever been obferved after the difeafe’of which he is then 
treating: but thefe appearances are ftrangely huddled to- 
gether, without any notice taken of thofe which belong to 
one fet of fymptoms or to another; and, with regard to 
the whole, without any attempt to diftinguifh between the 
caufes of difeafes and fie caufes of death; although the 
B3 
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want of fuch diftinQion is the well-known ground of fal- 
lacy upon this fubje&t. I take for an example, the appear- 
ances mentioned as haying been obferved after dropfy. 
Here motbid appearances,-found in every part of, the bo- 
dy, in every cavity of it,’ and in every vilcus contained in 
thefe cavities, axe enumerated 5 but. which of thefe morbid 
{tates are more frequent or more rate, and which had been 
-more particularly connected, with the different caufes, or 
with the different ftate of fymptoms previoutly recited, we 
are not informed, nor-has he enabled us to difcover. In 
fhort, the diffeGtion of morbid. bodies has been, and. may 
be highly ufeful ; but, in order to be fo, it:muft be under 
a different management from what we find either in. this 
Synopfis, or even in the Hiforia Anatomica-medica, 
I cannot difmifs this fubje& without remarking, that the 
diffeGtion. of morbid bodies is chiefly valuable upon ac- 
count of its leading us to difcover the proximate caufes of 


difeafes; and the great and valuable work of the illuftrious <3 


Morgagni, is properly intitled De /edibus et cauSIS. It 
may well feem furprifing then, that Lieutaud fhould find ~ 
the whole of proximate caufes atra caligine merfas; and 
that he fhould never have thought of applying his diflec- 
tions towards the afcertaining at leaft fome of thefe. 

But’ let me now proceed to confider the important part 
of every practical work, and of this Synopfis univerfe medi- 
eines that is, the method of curing difeafes. 

Here, again, upon the fame plan as in giving the hifto- 
ries of. difeafe, the method of cure is delivered by ehume- 
rating the whole of the remedies that have ever been em- 
ployed in a difeafe under the utle prefixed ; without af 
figning the fpecies, or the circumftances to which the re- 
medies, though of. a very different and fometimes oppofite 
nature, are uci adupted. Oa the fubjait ‘of Afthma, 
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he very juftly obferves, that phyficians have been to. blame 
in confounding under this title almoft all. the fpecies of | 
Dyfpnoea; and he himfelf very properly. confiders Afthma, 
as a difeafe diftinct from all the other cafes of Dyfpncea, | 
Still, however, he confiders Afthma as of many different, 
, {pecies, arifing from many different caufes, which, till we 
underftand better, we cannot attempt, to remove. Not- 
withftanding of all this, he proceeds to deliver a very ge= 
neral cure. Parum. abeft, fays he, quin Speci Ci ‘titulo galt 
deant peétoralia, vulneraria, et incidentia! But from fuch lan~ 
- guage I receive no clear idea; nor can I obtain any clear 
dire€tion from the enumeration of his medicines.” -Bacce 
jumperi, gummi tragacanthum vel amimoniqcum, Sapo, aqua pir 
| bay terebinthina, (Sc. que tamen baud indi iferiminatim fi Sunt-t» 
Jurpanda, fed pro re nata, deleciu opus eff. Very juttly indeed, 
delectu opus eff; but here, as in many other batkancess he 
gives us no fort of afliftance. : ‘ 
From his endeavours, though not always face. to 
negleét all fyftem, his practice is generally delivered in a 
very indecifive manner ; Pane) what has the fame ete, ina 
way fo conditional as will render it always dificult, and 
often impoflible, for a young practitioner to follow. him. 
Let us take, for example, his cure of Dropfy. he 
‘¢ cure may be begun by blood-letting in certain condi- 
tions; but in others it cannot be employed without danger. 
«Ot gives relief in difficult breathing ; 5 but, aj after it is prac- 
“ tiled, the fymptoms are aggravated, and Deron): more ob= 
“‘ finate. It is not to be concealed, that fome perfons 
“© have been cured by repeated blood-lettings, or {ponta- 
“ neous heemorrhagies ; but it is_at the fame time known, 
“ that fuch a remedy inopportunely employed, has ih many ine. 


66 frances haftened. on. the fatal event,” % i ‘ 
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In the fame manner he treats of vomiting, purging, 


fweatingy and the ufe of “mineral waters 3 but I muft con- 


fefs that he has no where removed any of my doubts or 
difficulties, and indeed he has fometimes increafed them. 


He fays, that hepatics or aperients, fuch as the igua-cer- 
vina, herbe capillares, €5'c. deferye commendation, but 
that, when the difeafe has arifen to a certain degree, they 
have been, for the moft part, found to be ufelefs. “He obm 
_Aerves, that the powder of toads given in wine, to the 
quantity of a {cruple or more, has fucceeded’ with feve- 
rals. 

Such are commonly the methods of cure delivered by 
Mr. Lieutaud, Jongiori et forte feliciffima praniedotus. 

It would be tedious to enter further into that detail, 
which a criticifm of this immethodical and uninftructive 
~work might lead me into; but if the bounds proper for 
this preface did not prevent me, I would particularly fhow 
that the work is far from being free from thofe reafonings 


which the author pretends to avoid, and would affect even 


to defpife. He ftill holds the doétrines of the concoc- 
TION and CRITICAL EVACUATION of MORBIFIG MATTER }3 
doctrines depending upon fubtile theories, and which, in 
my opinion, can in no ways be afcertained as matters of 
fact. Mr. Lieutaud likewife is ftill very much upon the 
old plan of following yaTURE, and therefore gives often 
what I confider as a feeble and inert practice. The Au- 


meétantia, diluentia, demulcentia, et temperantia, are with him 


very univerfal remedies, and often thofe which alone are 
to be employed. | 

The mention of thefe medicines might lead me to take 
notice of Mr. Lieutaud’s fecond volume, in which, ab in 
fulla remediorum farragine ahenus, he promifes a great re- 
formation upon the fubject 5 but this falls fo far fhort of the 
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idea of Britith phyficians, that Ineed not make any re- 
marks upon it. With refpeét to his lift of fimples, or 
Emporetica, as he is pleafed to term them, an Englith apo-= 
thecary would {mile at it ; ; and with refpect to his Oficina- 
lia, I believe they are to be found no where but in the Co- 
dex Medicamentarius of Paris ; and in his Magi/fralia, his 
dofes are generally fuch as the moft timid praGtitioner of 
this country would hardly defcend to, and fuch as none of 
our practitioners of experience would depend upon. In’ . 
fhort, the whole of the work, both with refpe&t ‘to the 
theories with which it abounds, and to the faéts which it 
gives, will not, in my apprehenfion, bear any ferious “cri- 
ticifm. But I muft conclude, and fhall only’ fay further, 
that fuch as I have reprefented it, is this work; executed 
by a man of the firft rank in the profeflion. It is:indeed 
for that reafon I have chofen it as the example of a work, 
upon the plan of giving facts only, and of avoiding the 
ftudy or even the notice of the proximate caufes of dif- 
-eafes; and with what advantage fuch a plan is puriued, I 
fhall leave my readers to confider. | 
In the following -treatife I have followed a different 
courfe. Ihave endeavoured to collet the faéts relative 
to the difeafes of the human body, as fully as the nature of 
the work and the bounds neceffarily prefcribed to it would 
admit: But I have not been fatisfied with giving the faéts, 
without endeavouring to apply them to the inveftigation of 
proximate caufes, and upon thefe to eftablifh a more {cien- 
tific and decided method of cure: In aiming at this, I 
flatter myfelf that I have avoided hypothefis, and what 
have been called theories. I have, indeed, endeavoured to 
eftablifh many general dodtrines, both phyfiological and 
pathological ; but I truft that thefe are only a generalifa- 
Hithe , | 
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* tion of faéts, or conclufions froma cautious and full in- 
duction ; And if any one fhall refufe to admit, or directly 
fhall oppofe my general doétrines, ‘he muft do it by fhow- 
ing that I have been deficient or miftaken in affuming and . 
applying fats. I have myfelf been\jealous of my being 
~ fometimes imperfeét in thefe refpeéts; but I have gener- 
ally endeavoured to obviate the confequences of this,. by 
proving, that the proximate caufes which I have afligned, 
-are true in fad, as well as dedu€tions from any reafoning 
that I.may feem to,have employed. Further, to obviate 
any dangerous fallacy in propofing a method of cure, I 
have always been anxious to fuggeft that which, to the 
beft.of my judgment, appeared to be the method approved 
of by experience, as much as it was the confequence of 
fyftem. | 
Upon this general pian I have endeavoured to form a 
fyftem of phyfic that fhould comprehend the whole of the 
facts relating to the {cience, and that. will, I hope, collect 
and arrange them in better order than has been done be- 
fore, as well as point out in particular thofe which are 
- ftill wanting to eftablith general, principles. This which I 
have attempted, may, like other fyftems, hereafter fuffer 
a change; but Iam confident that we are at prefent in a 
better train of inveftigation than phyficians were in before 
the time of Dr. Hoffman. The affections of the motions _ 
and moving powers of the animal economy, mutft certainly _ 
be the leading inquiry in confidering the difeafes of the — 
human body. ‘The inquiry may be difficult; but it muft 
be attempted, or the fubject muft be deferted altogether. 
I have, therefore, aflumed the general principles of Hoff- 
man, as laid down in the paflage which I have quoted: a- 
bove; and if I have rendered them more correct and more 
E 
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extenfive in their application, and more particularly, if I 
have avoided introducing the many hypothetical do€trines 
of the Humoral Pathology, which disfigured both his and 
all the other fyftems which have hitherto prevailed, I hope - 
I fhall be excufed for attempting a eb which upon the 
whole may appear new. 


EDINBURGH, 
Nov. 1783. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1 In teaching the Practicz of Puysic, we 
endeavour to give inftruction for difcerning, diftin- 
guifbing, preventing, and curing difeafes, as they 
occur in particular perfons. _ ‘ 

u. The art of pIscERNING and DISTINGUISHING 
difeafes, may be beft attained by an accurate and 
complete obfervation of their phenomena, as thefe 
occur in concourfe and in fucceffion, and by con- 
ftantly endeavouring to diftinguifh the peculiar 
-and.infeparable concurrence of fymptoms, to e- 
ftablifh a Meruopicat Nosotoey, or an arrange- 
‘ment of difeafes according to their genera and 
: {pecies, founded upon obfervation alone, abftract- | 
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ed from all reafoning. Such an arrangement i. 
_ have attempted in another work, to which, in 


the courfe of the prefent, I fhall frequently re- 
fer . | 

ut. The Prevention of difeafes depends upon 
the knowledge of their remote caufes, which is 
partly delivered in the general Pathology, and 
partly to be delivered in this treatife. 

rv. The Cure of difeafes is chiefly, and almoft 
unavoidably founded in the knowledge of their 
proximate caufes. This requires an acquaintance 


.- with the Inftitutions of Medicine; that is, the 


knowledge of the ftructure, ation, and functions 
of the human body; of the feveral changes 
which it may undergo; and of the feveral pow- 
ers by which it can be changed. Our knowledge 
of thefe particulars, however, is ftill incomplete, . 
is in many refpects doubtful, and has been often 
snvolyed in miftake and error. The dodtrine, 
therefore, of proximate caufes, founded upon that 


knowledge, muft be frequently precarious and 
uncertain. It is however poffible for a judicious 
phyfician to avoid what is vulgarly called theory, 


that is, all reafoning founded upon hypothefis, 
and thereby many of the errors which have for- 
merly taken place in the Inftitutions of Medi- 
cine. It is poflible alfo for a perfon who has an 
extenfive knowledge of the fadts relative to the 
animal economy in health and in ficknefs, by a 
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cautious and complete indudion, to eftablifh ma- 
ny general principles which. may guide his rea. 
foning with fafety ; and while at the fame time 
a phyfician admits, as.a foundation of pra@ice, 
thofe reafonings only which are fimple, obvious, 
and certain, and for the moft part admits as prox- 
imate caufes thofe alone that are eftablifhed as 
matters of fact rather than as dedu@ions of rea- 
foning, he may with great advantage eftablifh a 
fyftem- of pra@tice chiefly founded on the doc- 
trine of proximate caufes. But when this can- 
not be done with fufficient certainty, the judi- 
cious and prudent phyfician will have recourfe to 
EXPERIENCE alone ; always, however, aware of 
the hitherto incomplete and fallacious ftate of 
| Beisile, Tats 
. With a ftria attention to thefe confidera- 
tions in the whole of the following treatife, I pro- 
ceed to treat of particular difeafes in the order 


of my Methodical Nofology. 


Olt tL. ) Papa hme 
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pe lB 
OF PYREXLE, OR FEBRILE DISEASES. 


VI. Pryreexrz, ot febrile difeafes, are diftingutfh- 
ed by the following appearances: After begin- 
ning with fome degree of cold fhivering, they 
fhow fome increafe of heat, and an increafed fre- 
quency of pulfe, with the interruption and difor- 
der of feveral functions, particularly fome dimi- 


- nution of ftrength in the animal functions *. 


vit. OF thefe Pyrexie I have formed a clafs, — 
and have fubdivided it into the five orders of Fr- 
vers, INFLAMMATIONS, Eruptions, HEmMoRRHA- 
cizs, and Fiuxes. »See Synopfis Nofologiz “ssa 
thodice, Edit. 3 a bab 


* This, if ‘confidered as a concife defcription of the moft u- 
{ual fymptoms which occur in fever, is perhaps the moft judi- 
cious that could be made. As a definition, however, it 1s fome- | 
what defective ; which is entirely to be afcribed to the difficul- 
ty of making a feletion, where there is not one fymptom which 
deferves to be ranked as Pathognomic. As we cannot, there- 
fore, expeét an unexceptionable definition of a difeafe which af- 
fumes fo many various appearances, and to which no peculiar 
fymptom exclufively belongs, it will be fufficient if thofe mor- 
bid affections are pointed out, which are generally prefent, and 
whofe concurrence or fucceffion ferve, in moft inftances, to de- 
note the exiftence of fever. : 


BOOK I. 


OF FEVER 4. 


CHAP. I. 


_ OF THE PHENOMENA OF FEVERS. 


vir. Liose difedfes are more ftri@ly called Fre 
vERs, which have the general fymptoms of Py- 
rexia, without having alongit with them any toa 
pical affection that is effential and primary, fuch 
as the other orders of the Pyrexiz always have. » 

1x. Fevers, ds differing in the number and va- 
riety of their fymptoms, have beeri vety proper= 


ly. confidered as of cittnist genera and fpecies *. 


* The following are the principal diftinGtions of fevers, as es 
ftablithed by Dr. Cullen in his Synopfis of Nofology : 


Secr..1. Lntermittent Fevers arife fromi marth miafma, con- 
fit of repeated paroxy{fms, alternated with an apyrexia, or at 
leaft with a diftin@ remiffion; the paroxyfims return with a 
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But we fuppofe that there are certain circumfan- 
ces in common to all the difeafes comprehended 
under this order, which are therefore thofe eflen- 
tially neceflary to and properly conftituting the 
nature of fever. It is our bufinefs efpecially, and 
in the firft place, to inveftigate thefe ; and I ex- 
pect to find them as they occur in the paroxyfm, 
or fit, of an intermittent fever, as this is*moft 
commonly formed. | 


é 


marked exacerbation, and for the moft part with cold fhivering : 
Not more than one parexy{m in the courfe of each day. 

Gen. 1. Tertian, confifts of fimilar paroxyfms, recurring at 
the interval of forty-eight hours ; acceflion about noon. | 

Gen. 2. Quartan, confifts of fimilar paroxy{ms, repeated at 
the interval of feventy-two hours ; acceffion after noon. i 

Gen. 3. Quotidian confilts of fimilar paroxy{ms,. returning” at 
the interval of twenty-four hours ; acceffion in the morning. 


! Secor. II. Continued Fevers. Fever without intermiffion, 


not arifing from marfh miafma, but continuing with remiffions 
and exacerbations, although fometimes not very evident ; two 
paroxy{ms each day. 

Gen. 4. Synocka. Heat very much preated ; pulfe frequent, 
flrong, and hard ; urine high coloured ; fenfes little impaired. 
. .Gen.5.. Typhus. A contagious difeafe; heat little aug- 
mented ; pulfe {mall, weak, and for the moft part frequent ; u- 
rine little changed ;. fenfes very much difturbed ; great proftra- 
tion of ftrength. | ’ 
. Gen. 6. Synochus. A contagious difeafe ; fever compofed of 
fynocha and typhus; in the beginning fynocha papteuninetes 
and typhus towards the. end. 
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x. The phenomena to be obferved in fuch a 
paroxy{m are the following: The perfon is af- 
fected, firft, with a languor, or fenfe of debility, 
a fluggifhness ; in motion, and fome uneafinefs in 
exerting it, with frequent yawning and firetch- 
ing. At the fame time the-face and extremities 
become pale, the features fhrink, the bulk of eve- 
ry external part is diminifhed, and the fkin, over 
the whole body, appears conftricted, as -if cold 
had been applied to it. At the coming on of 
thefe fymptoms, fome coldnefs of the extremi- 
ties, though little taken notice of by the patient, 
may be perceived by another perfon. At length 
the patient himfelf feels a fenfation of cold, 


| commonly art in his back, but from thence pafi- 


ing over the whole body; and aow his fkin feels 


“warm to another perfon, ‘The patient’s fenfe of 


cold inereafing, produces a tremor in all his limbs, 
with frequent fucceffions or rigors of the trunk 
of the body. When this fenfe of cold, and its 
effects, have continued for fome time, they be- 
come lefs violent, and are alternated with warm 
flufhings, By degrees the cold goes off entirely, 


and a heat greater than natural prevails, and 
continues over the whole body. With this heat 


the colour of the fkin returns, and a preternatu- 

ral rednefs appears, efpecially in the face. Whilft 

the heat and rednefs come on, the {kin is relax- 

ed and {moothed, but for fome time continues 
| C3 
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dry. The features of the face, and other parts 
of the body, recover their ufual fize, and become 
even more turgid. When the heat, rednefs, and 
turgefcence have increafed and continued. for 
fome time, a moifture appears upon the forehead, 


and by degrees becomes a fweat, which gradual. 


ly extends downwards over the whole body. As 
this fweat continues to flow, the heat of the body 
abates ; the fweat, after continuing fome time, 
gradually ceafes; the body returns to its ufual 
temperature, and moft of the functions are reftor- 
ed to their ordinary ftate. 

x1. This feries of appearances gives occafion to 
divide the paroxyfm into three different ftages, 
which are called the Cop, the Hor, and the 
SWEATING STAGES, or Fits. 

In the courfe of thefe, confiderable changes 
happen in the ftate of feveral other functions, 


aie are now to be mentioned. 


1. Upon the firft approach of languor, the 
pulfe becomes fometimes flower, and always 
weaker than before. As the fenfe of cold comes 
on, the pulfe becomes {fmaller, very frequent, 
and often irregular. As the cold abates, and 
the heat comes.on, the pulfe becomes more re- 
gular, hard, and full, and in thefe. refpects in- 
creafes till the fweat breaks out. As the fweat | 
flows, the pulfe becomes fofter and lefs frequent, 
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till, the {weat ceafing altogether, it returns to its 
ufual ftate. | 

_ xu. The refpiration alfo fuffers ome changes, 
During the cold ftage, the refpiration is {mall, 
frequent, and anxious, and is fometimes attend- 
ed with a cough. As the hot ftage comes on, 
the refpiration becomes fuller and more free, 
but continues ftill frequent and anxious, till the 
flowing of the fweat relieves the anxiety, and 
renders the breathing lefs frequent and more free, 
With the ceafing of the fweat the breathing re- 
turns to its ordinary ftate. 

xiv. The natural fun@tions alfo fuffer a change. ’ 
Upon the approach of the cold ftage, the appe- 
tite for food ceafes, and does not return till the 
paroxyfm be over, or the fweat has flowed for 
fome time. Generally, during the whole of the 
paroxy{m, there is' not only a want of appetite, 
but an averfion from all folid and efpecially ani- 
mal food. As the cold’ ftage, advances, there 
frequently come on a ficknefs and naufea, which 
often increafe to a vomiting of a matter that is 
for the moft part bilious. This vomiting com- 
monly puts an end to the cold ftage, and brings 
‘on the hot. As the hot ftage advances, the 
naufea and vomiting abate, and when the fweat 
breaks out, they generally ceafe altogether. 3 

xv. A confiderable degree of thirft is com- 
monly felt auing the whole courfe of the parox- 

C4 
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yfm. During the cold ftage, the thirft feems 
to arife from the drynefs and clamminefs of the 
mouth and fauces; but during the hot ftage, — 
from the heat which then prevails over the whole 

body ; and as the fweat flows, the mouth be- 
comes moifter, and the thirft, together with the 
heat, Danio abates. 

. In the courfe of a paroxy{m, there is 
Seat confiderable change in the flate of the 
fecretions. The circumftances juft now: men- 
tioned fhow it in the fecretion of the faliva and 
mucus of the mouth; and it is ftill more remark- 
able with refpe&t to the urine. During the cold 
ftage, the urine is almoft colourlefs, and without 
cloud or fediment.» In the hot ftage, it becomes 
high-coloured, but is ftill without fediment. 
After the fweat has flowed freely, the urine de- 
pofits a fediment, commonly lateritious, and 
continues to do fo for fome time after the parox- 
yim is.over. 

-xvul. Excepting in certain uncommon cafes 
which are attended throughout with a diarrhea, 
ftools feldom occur till towards the end of a 
paroxyf{m, when commonly a ftool pinch and 
which is generally of a loofe kind. : 

xvi. Analogous to thefe changes in the ftate 
of the fecretions, it frequently happens, that tu- 
mouts fubfifting on the furface of the body, fuf- 
fer, during the cold flage of fevers, a fudden and 
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confiderable detumefcence; but generally,though 
not always, the tumours return to their former 


fize during the fweating ftage. In like maaner, 
ulcers are fometimes dried up during the cold 
ftage, and return again to difcharge matter dur- 
-ing the {weating flage, or afier the pani pie is 
over. 

xix. Certain changes appear alfo i mie 
and thought. During the cold ftage, the fenfi- 
bility is often greatly impaired, but when the 
hot flage is formed, the fenfibility is recovered, 
and often confiderably increafed. ~ 

. With refpec& to the intelieGual maniisins: 
peal the cold flage comes on, attention and. re- 


collection become difficult, and continue more or 


lefs fo during the whole paroxy{m. Hence fome 
confufion of thought takes place, and often a- 


tifes to a delirium, which fometimes comes on‘at 
the beginning of the cold ftage, but more: fre- © 


quently not till the hot flage be formed. 

_ xxr.. It belongs alfo to this place, to remark, 
that the cold flage fometimes comes on with a 
drowfinefs and ftupor, which often increafe to a 
degree that may be called comatofe or apoplec- 
tic. ait 3 | | | 
xxu. We have ftill to add, that fometimes, 
_ early in the cold ftage, a headach comes on, but 
which-more commonly is not felt till the hot 


{tage be formed, and then is ufually attended 


we 
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with a throbbing of the temples. The headach 
continues till the fweat breaks out,’ but as this 
flows more freely, that gradually goes off. At 
the fame time with the headach, there are’ com- 
monly pains of the back and of fome of the great 
joints, and thefe pains have the fame courfe sci 
the headach. 3 
xxi. Thefe are nearly the whole, and are at 
leaft the chief of the phenomena which more 
conftantly appear in the paroxyf{m of an inter- 


- mittent fever; and we have pointed out their 


ordinary concourfe and fucceffion. With refpect 
to the whole of them, however, it is to be ob- 
ferved, that in different cafes the feveral pheno- 
mena are in different degrees; that the fevies of 
them is more or lefs complete ; and that the fe- 
veral parts or ftages in the time they occupy are 
in a different proportion to one another, 

xxiv. It is very feldom that a fever confifts of | 
a fingle paroxyfm, fuch as we have now defcrib- 
ed ; and it more generally happens, after a cer- 
tain length of time has elapfed from the ceafing 
of the paroxy{m, that the fame feries of pheno- 
mena again arifes, and obferves the fame courfe 
as before; and thefe ftates of Frvir and Apy- 
REXIA often continue to alternate with one ano-. 
ther for many times. In fuch cafes, the length 
of time from the end of one paroxy{m to the be- 


ginning of another, is called an INTERMISSION, 


- 
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and the length of time from the beginning of-one 


paroxyi{m to the beginning of another next fuc- 
ceeding, is called an INTERVAL, | 
xxv. When the difeafe confifts of a number of 
paroxyims, it is generally to be obferved, that 
the intervals between them are nearly equal; 
but thefe intervals are of different lengths in 
different cafes. The moft ufual interval is that 


of forty-eight hours, which is named the Tsr-— 
TIAN period, . The next moft common is that of 


feventy-two hours, and is named the QuarTaN 
period. Some other intervals alfo are obferved, 


-particularly one of twenty-four hours, named 


therefore the Quotipian ; and the appearance of 
this is pretty frequent.. But. all other intervals, 
longer than that of the quartan, are extremely 
rare, and probably are only irregularities of the 
tertian or quartan periods, . 


xxvi, ‘I'he paroxy{ms of pure intermittent fe- 


vers are always finifhed in lefs than twenty-four 
hours ; and though it happens that there are fe- 
vers which confift of repeated paroxyfms, with- 
out any entire intermiffion between them ; yet in 
fuch cafes it is obferved, that though the hot 
and fweating ftages of the paroxyfm do not en< 
tirely ceafe before the twenty-four hours from 
their beginning have expired, they fuffer, how- 
ever, before that time, a confiderable abatement 


- or Remission of their violence ; and, at the re- 


of, 
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turn of the quotidian period, a paroxyfm is in 
{ome fhape renewed, which runs the fame courfe 
as before. This poe ter what is called a RE- 
MITTENT FEVER. 

xxvir. When in thefe remittents the remiflion 
is confiderable, and the return of a new paroxyim 
is. diftinetly marked by the fymptoms of a cold 
flage at the beginning of it, fuch fevers retain 
ftridtly the appellation of Remitrents. But 
when it happens, as it does in certain cafes, that 
the remiflion is not confiderable, is perhaps with- 
out fweat, and that the returning paroxy{m is 
not marked by the moft ufual fymptoms of a cold 
flage, but chiefly by the aggravation or Exacrr- 

BATION of a hot ftage, the difeafe is called a Con- 
TINUED FEVER. 

» xxvur. In fome cafes of slatted fever, the 
-yemiflions and exacerbations are fo inconfider- 
able as not to be eafily obferved or diftinguifh- 
ed; and this -has led phyficians to imagine that 
there is a fpecies of fever fubfifting for feveral 
days together, and feemingly confifting of one 
paroxy{m only, This they have called a Con- 
‘INENT FEVER; but, in along courfe of practice, 
I have not had an opportunity of obferving fuch 
a fever. | 


xxix. It is however to be obieiee ds here, that » 
the fevers of a continued form are to be diftin- 


guifhed from one another ; and that, while fome 
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‘of a very continued form do ftill belong to the 
fection of intermittents, there are others which, 
though ftill confifting of feparate and repeated 
paroxyfms, yet, as different by their caufes and 
circumftances from intermittents, are to be di- 


‘ftinguifhed from the whole of thefe, and are | 
more ftrictly to be called and confidered as Con- _ 


TINUED. Such are moft of thofe which have been 
commonly fuppofed to be Continenr; and thofe 
which by moft writers have been fimply named 


ConTInugEp 3 and which term I have employed 


as the title of a fection, to be ont oid from 
that of INTERMITTENT. 

I fhall here add the marks by which, in prac- 
tice, thefe different continued fevers nie be di- 
ftinguifhed from one another. 

Thofe fevers of a continued form, which, how- 
ever, ftill belong to the fection of Intermittents, 
may be diftinguifhed by their having paffed from 
an intermittent or remittent form to that of a 
continued; by their fhowing fome tendency to 
become intermittent, or at leaft remittent; by 
their being known to have been’occafioned by 
marth miafmata ; and, for the moft part, by their 
having but one paroxy{m, or one exacerbation 
and remiffion, in the courfe of twenty-four hours. 
- On the other hand, Continued Fevers, to be 
more ftrictly fo called, may be diftinguifhed by 
their fhowing little tendency to become inter- 
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mittent or remittent in any part of their courfe; 
and efpecially after the firft week of their con- 
tinuance; by their being occafioned by human 
contagion, at leaft by other caufes than the 
marfh miafmata; and by their having pretty con- 
ftantly an exacerbation and remiffion twice in 
the courfe of every twenty-four hours. In both 
cafes, the knowledge of the nature of the epide- 
mic for the time prevailing, may have a great 
fhare in determining the nature of the particular 
fever. ; ae 
xxx. With refpeé to.the form, or Typx of fe< 
vers, this further may be obferved, That the 
quartan, while it has the longeft interval, has, at 
thé fame time, the longeft and moft violent cold 
ftage; but, upon the whole, the: fhorteft paroxs 
yim‘ That the tertian having a fhorter inter- 
val than the quartan, has, at the fame. time, a 
fhorter and lefs violent cold ftage, but a longer 
paroxyfm: And, laftly, that the. quotidian, with 
the fhorteft interval, has the leaft of a cold flage, 
but the longeft paroxy{m. : 
xxx. The type of fevers is fometimes chan 
ged in their courfe. When this happens, it is 
generally in the following manner: Both ter. 
tians and quartans change into quotidians, quo- 
tidians into retnittents, and thefe laft become of- 
ten of the moft continued kind. In all thefe 
cafes, the fever has its paroxy{ms protracted 
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longer than ufual, before it changes into a type 

of more frequent repetition, ‘ 
xxx. From all this a prefumption arifes, that 

every fever confifts of repeated paroxy{ms, dif- 


fering from others chiefly in the circumftances 
and repetition of the paroxyfms, and therefore 
that it was allowable for us to take the paroxy{m 


of a pure intermittent as an example ane model 
of the whole. 


CORP Ay Pek, 


OF THE PROXIMATE CAUSE OF FEVER, 


XXXII De proximate caufe of fever feems hi« 


therto to have eluded the refearch of phyficians, 
and I fhall not pretend to afcertain itin a man- 


“ner that may remove every difficulty, but I fhall 


endeavour to make an approach towards it, and 


{uch as I hope may be of ufe in conducting the | 
practice in this difeafe: while at the fame time I 


hope to avoid feveral errors which DAN formerly 
prevailed on this fubjeé. : 


xxxtv. As the hot flage of fever is fo conftant. 


ly preceded by.a cold ftage, we prefume that 


the latter is the caufe of the former, and there. 
fore that the caufe of the cold flage is the caufe 
of all that follows in the courfe of the paroxyfm, 
See Boerh. Aph..756. 

ed 
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 -xxxv. To difcover the caufe of the cold ftage 
of fevers, we may obferve, that it is always pre- 
ceded by ftrong marks of a general debility pre-., 
vailing in the fyftem. The {mallnefs and weak- 
nefs of the pulfe, the palenefs and coldnefs of 
the extreme parts, with the fhrinking of the 
whole body, fufficiently fhow that the action of . 
the heart and larger arteries is, for the time, ex- 
tremely weakened. Together with this, the 
languor, inactivity, and debility of the animal © 
motions, the imperfed fenfations, the feeling of 
cold while the body is truly warm, and fome O- 
ther fymptoms, all fhow that the energy of the 
brain is, on this occafion, greatly weakened ; 
and I prefume that, as the weaknefs of the ac- 
tion of the heart can hardly be imputed to any 
other caufe, this weaknels alfo is a proof of the 
diminifhed energy of the brain. | 
xxxvi. 1 fhall hereafter endeavour to fhow, 
that the moft noted of the remote caules., sof fe- 
ver, as contagion, miafmata, cold, and fear, are 
of a fedative nature, and therefore render it pro- 
bable that a debility is induced. Likewife, | 
when the paroxyfms of a fever have ceafed to 
be repeated, they may again be renewed, and 
are moft commonly ,renewed: by the application 
of debilitating powers. And further, the debi- 
lity which fubfifts in the animal motions and o- 
ther fun@tions through the whole of fever, ren- 
1 | 
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ders it pretty certain that fedative or debilitating 
powers have been applied to the body. 
xxxvu. It is therefore evident, that there are 
three ftates which always take place in fever, 
a ftate of debility, a ftate pf cold, and a flate of 
heat; and as thefe three ftates regularly and 
conftantly fucceed each other in the order we 
have mentioned them, it-is prefumed that they 
are in the feries of caufe and effed with re{pect 
_ to one another. This we hold as a matter of 
fact, even although we fhould not be able to ex. 
‘plain in what manner, or by what mechani- 
cal means thefe ftates feverally produce each 
other. | ; 
_xxxvin..How the ftate of debility produces 
fome of the fymptoms of the cold ftage may per- 
haps be readily explained, but how it produces 
all of them, I cannot explain otherwife than by 
‘referring the matter to a general law of the ani- 
mal economy, whereby it happens, that powers 
which have a tendency to hurt and deftroy the 
{yftem, often excite fuch motions as are fuited to 
obviate the effects of the noxious power. This is’ 
the Vis MEDICATRIX NATUR#, fo famous in the 


ichools of phyfic, and it feems probable that ma- - 


ny of the mofions excited in fever are the.effe@s — 
of this power. ; | pas 
xxxix. That the increafed ation of the heart 
‘and arteries which takes place in the hot ftage of 
Vol. I. D 
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fevers, is to be confidered as an effort of the Vis 
medicatrix nature, has been long a common opl- 
nion among phyficians, and I am difpofed to affert 
that fome part of the cold ftage may be imputed » 
to the fame power... judge fo, becaufe the cold 
flage appears to be univerfally a means of pro-- 
ducing the hot; becaufe cold, externally appli- 
ed, has very often fimilar effects ; and more cer- 
tainly ftill, becaufe it feems to be in proportion 
to the degree of tremor in the cold ftage, that 
the hot ftage proceeds more or lefs quickly to a 
termination of the paroxyf{m, and to a more 
complete folution and longer intermiflion. See 
9.6.6 SN » 

-. xz. It is to be particularly obferved,. that, 
‘ during the cold flage of fever, there feems to be 
a {pafm induced every where on the extremities 
of the arterics, and more efpecially of thofe up- 
on the furface of the body. ‘This appears from 
the fuppreffion of all excretions, and from the 
fhrinking of the external parts; and although 
this may perhaps be imputed, in part, to the 
weaker action of the heart in propelling the 
blood into the extreme veffels; yet as thefe 
fymptoms often continue after the ation of the 
heart is reftored, there is reafon to believe, that. 
a {pafmodic conftri@ion has taken place; that ity 
{ubfifts for fome time, and fupports the hot 


ftage; for this flage ceafes with the flowing of 


es 


. 
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the fweat, and the return of other excretions, 
which are marks of the relaxation of veffels 
formerly conftrided. Hoffman, Med. Rat. Syf- 
tem. Tom. IV. P. 1. fea. 1. cap. L. art. 4. 

xu1. The idea of fever, then, may be, that a 

{pafm of the extreme veffels, however induced, 
proves an irtitation to the heart and arteries; and 
that this continues till the {pafm i is relaxed or o- 
vercome. ‘There are many appearances: which 
fupport this opinion; and there is little doubt 
that a fpafm does take place, which proves an ir- 
_ titation to the heart, and therefore may be con- 
fidered as a principal part in the proximate caufe 
of fever. It will ftill, however, remain a queé- 
tion, what is the caufe of this fpafm; whether 
_ it be dire&ly produced by the remote caufes of 
fever, or if it be only a part of the de a of 
the wis médicatrix natura. 

xii. Iam difpofed to be of the latter opinion; 
becaufe, in the fir? place, while it remains ftill 
certam that a debility lays the foundation of fe. 
ver, itis not obvious in what manner the debili- _ 
ty produces the fpafm, and, what feems to be its 
effe@, the increafed ation of the heart and arte. 
ties ; and, fecondly, becaufe in almoft all the cafes 
in which an effort is made by the vis medicatrix 
nature, a cold fit, and a fpafm of the extreme 
vefléls, are almoft always the beginnings of fuch 
an ‘effort. ‘See Gaub. Pathol. Medicin. art. 750. 
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xu. It is therefore prefumed, that. fuch 4 
cold fit and fpafm at the beginning of fever, is a 
part of the operation of the vis medicatrix ; but, 
at the fame time, it feems to me probable, that, 
during the whole courfe of the fever, there is an 
atony fubfifting in the extreme veiiels, and that 
the relaxation, of the fpafm requires the reftoring 
of the tone and action of thefe. 

xuiv. This it may be difficult to explain 5 but . 
_Ithink it may be afcertained as a fad, by. the 
confideration of the fymptoms which take place | 
with refpect to the fundtions of the ftomach in 
fevers, fuch as the anorexia, naulea, ang vomit= 
ing (Xiv.) 

From many circumftances it is ‘fafficiently cer- 
tain, that there is a confent between the fto-. 
mach and furface of the body ; and in all cafes 
of the confent of diftant parts, it is prefumed to 
"be by the connedtion of the nervous fyftem ; and 
_ that ths confent which appears is between the 
fentient and moving fibres of the one part with 
thofe of the other, is fuch, that a certain condi- 
tion prevailing } in the one part occafions a fangs 
lar condition in the other. 

In the cafe of the ftomach and furface of the 
body, the confent particularly appears’ by the 
connection which is obferved between the fate 
_ of the perfpiration and the ftate of the appetite 
in healthy perfons ; ; and if it may be prefumed 
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that the appetite depends upon the ftate of tone: 
in the mufcular fibres of the ftomach, it will 
follow, that the connection of appetite and per- 
{piration depends upon a confent between the 
mufcular fibres of the ftomach and the mufcular _ 
fibres of the extreme veflels, or of the ergan of 
perfpiration, on the furface of the body. 

It is further in proof of the conneGion be- 
_ tween the appetite and perfpiration, and, at the 
fame time, of the circumftances on which it de- 
pends, that cold applied to the furface of the bo- 
dy, when it does not ftop perfpiration, but proves 
a ftimulus to it, is always a sail means . - 
exciting appetite. | oP ae 

Having thus eftablifhed the connection or con- 
fent mentioned, we argue, that as the fymptoms 
of anorexia, nauiea! and vomiting, in many cafes, 
manifeftly depend upon a ftate of debility or lofs - 
of tone in the mufcular fibres of the ftomach ; 
fo it may be prefumed, that thefe fymptoms, ‘in 
the beginning of fever, depend upon an atony , 
~ communicated to the mufcular fibres of the fto- 
mach from the mufcular fibres of the extreme. 
veflels on the furface of the body. | 

That the debility of the ftomach, which pro- 
duces vomiting in the beginning of fevers, actual. 
_ly depends upon an atony of the extreme veflels 
on the furface of the body, appears particularly 
‘from a fact Ered by Dr. Sydenham. In the ie 
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attack of the plague, a vomiting happens, which 
prevents any medicine from remaining, on the 
ftomach: and Dr, Sydenham tells us, that in 
fuch cafes he could not. overcome. this yomiting 
but by external means applied to produce a 
fweat ; that is, to excite the action of the veffels 
on the furface of the body. 

‘The fame connection between the ftate of the 
-_ftomach, and that of the extreme veffels on the 
furface of the body, appears from this alfo, that 
the vomiting, which fo frequently happens in the 
cold ftage of fevers, commonly ceafes upon the 
coming on of the hot, and very certainly upon 
any fweat’s coming out, (xIv). Itis indeed. pro 
bable, that the vomiting in the cold ftage of fe- 
vers, is one of the means employed by nature for 
reftoring the determination to the furface of the. 
body ; and it is a circumftance affording proof, 
both of this and of the general connection be- 
tween the ftomach and: furface of the body, that 
emetics thrown into the ftomach, and operating 
there in the time of the cold: ftage, commonly 
put an end to it, and bring om the hot flage. 

It alfo affords a proof of the fame: connection, 
that cold water taken into the ftomach produces 
an increafe of heat on the furface of | the body, 
and is very often a convenient and: effeCtual 
means of producing fweat, 

E 
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From the whole we have now {aid ot this fub- 
jet, [think it is fufficiently probable, that the 
fymptoms of anorexia, naufea, and vomiting, des 
pend upon, end are a proof of an atony fubfift- 
ing in the extreme veffels on the furface of the 
body; and that this atony therefore, now afcér- 
tained as a matter of fac, may be confidered ‘as 
a principal SERS in the (agile iis caufe 
of fever. 

xLv. This atony we fippote to depend upon a 
diminution of the energy of the brain; and that 
this diminution takes place in ety we con- 
clude, ‘not only from the debility prevailing in fo 
many of the functions of the body, mentioned 
above (xxxv.), but particularly from fymptoms 
which are peculiar to the brain itfelf. Delirium 
is a frequent fymptormn of fever: and as fiom the 
phyfiology and pathology we learn that this 
fymptom commonly depends upon forné inequa- 
lity in the excitement of the brain or intellectual 
organ we hence conclude, that, in fever, it de- 
notes fome diminution in the energy of the brain. 
Delirium, indeed, feems often to depend upon an 
increafed impetus of the blood in the veflels of 
the brain, and therefore attends phrenitis. It 
frequently appears alfo in the hot ftage of fevers, 
accompanied with a headach and throbbing of 
the temples. But as the impetus of the blood in 

the vefféls of the head is often conf§iderably in« 
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creafed hy exercife, external heat, paflions, and 
other caufes, without occafioning any delirium ; 
fo, fuppofing that the fame impetus, in the cafe 
of fever, produces delirium, the reafon mutt be, 
that at the fame time there is fome caufe which 
diminifhes the energy of the brain, and prevents 
a free communication between the parts concern- 
ed in the intelle@tual functions. Upon the fame 
principles alfo, I fuppofe there is another fpecies 
of delirium, depending more entirely on the di- 
minifhed energy of the brain, and which may 
therefore arife when there is no unufual increafe 
of the impetus of the blood in the veffels.of the 
brain. Such feems to be the delirium occurring 
at the beginning of the cold ftage of fevers, or in 
the hot ftage of fuch fevers as fhow ftrong marks 
of debility in the whole fyftem. 

' xivr. Upon the whole, our doctrine of fever is 
explicitly this: The remote caufes (x XXXVI.) are 
certain fedative powers applied to the nervous — 
fyftem, which diminifhing the energy of the 
brain, thereby produce a debility in the whole of 
the funtions (xxxv.), and particularly in the ac- 
tion of the extreme vefiels (xt. xLiv.) Such 
however is, at the fame time, the nature of the 
animal economy (xxxvut.), that this debility 
proves an indirect flimulus to- the fanguiferous 
fyftem ; whence, by the intervention of the cold 
ftage, and fpafm connected with it (xxx1x, XL), 
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the action of the heart and larger arteries is in- 
‘creafed (xL.), and continues fo (x1.) till it has 
had the effect of reftoring the energy of the brain, — 
of extending this energy to the extreme veflels, | 
of reftoring therefore their action, and thereby 
efpecially overcoming the fpafm affecting them; 
upon the removing of which, the excretion of 
{weat, and other marks of the relaxation of ex- 
eretories, take place *. 


* The inveftigation of the proximate caufe of fever has ever 
afforded an ample {cope for the difplay of the ingenuity of me- 
dical men. Innumerable theories have been advanced, and re- 
ceived as the favourite doftrines of the day, doomed in their 

turn to give way to others as fanciful as themfelves ; and of the 
many volumes which have been written on this fubje@, {carcely 
any ferye any ether purpofe than that of records of the unpro- 
fitable wafte of talent, and of the vanity of hypothetical reafon< 
ing, deduced from preconceived opinion, or founded on partial 
induGion. 

This theory of feyer; for chek Dr. Cullen a on extreme 
partiality, and which he has laboured with the utmoft ingenuity 
to fupport, notwithftanding its general plaufibility, is liable to 
fome infurmountable objeGtions. That the cold fit is the caufe 
of the fubfequent hot one, may be eontefted on the beft 
grounds ; for they are not in proportion to each other. In 
quartans, the cold fit is violent and protracted, ‘while the hot is 
comparatively fhort. In quotidians the reverfe of this takes 
place. Indeed there are cafes of fever on record where the 
cold ftage feemed to be altogether wanting. See Burferius, 
Vol. I. The affumption of the exciting caufe of fever being a 

. fedative power applied to the body, appears equally gratuitous, 


a 
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xivit, This doctrine will, as I fuppofe, ferve to 
explain not only the nature of fever in general, 
but alfo the various cafes of it which occur. Be- 
fore proceeding, however, to this, it may be pro- 


Bnd i at 


It is as yet fomewhat dubious, whether there is any fuch power 
in nature; certain it is, that moft of thofe fubftances, which 
were formerly coriceived to poffefs a fedative quality, produce 
their effects in confequence of the exhauftion octafioned by the 
previous ftimulus. And this may even apply to thofe whofe 
action is fo intenfe as immediately to extinguifh life, without any 
apparent increafed aGion. ‘That debility is in general the firft 
link of febrile aGtion is undoubted, but the connection which it 
has with the fubfequent phenomena, is yet unexplained. Debi- 
lity, in all its degrees, is every day induced by the moft oppo- 
fite caufes, without any fever fupervening. Dy. Cullen fiids 


a 


confiderable difficulty in accommodating the increafed adtivity 


of the fanguiferous fyftem to his hypothefis, and to extricate 
himfelf has recourfe to the wis medicatrix ndiure, to whofe fu- 
perintending care, and falutary efforts, he afcribes the fubfe. 


quent reaction, dignus vindice nodus. But this power; the ad= — 


miffion of which (as the Door himfelf confeffés) difturbs and 
perplexes all our reafoning on the animal economy, has sever, 


_ in this fenfe of the word, been proved to exift; and when ins — 


troduced, only explains one difficulty by fubftituting a greater 


in its place. That the animal body pofleffes, to a cettain ex- 


tent, a power of preferving itfelf againft noxious caufes applied 
to it, muft be admitted’: Thus, acrid fubftances, taken into the 
trachea, of prime viz, ftimulate thofe parts to an increafed ac- 
tion, by which they-are expelled: An irritating fubftanée applied 
to the eye, produces an increafed fecretion of tears, by which it 


may be wafhed away; and thefe happen i in conformity to acs | 


bnowledged and eftablifhed laws of the economy. But to fup- 
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per to point out the opinions, and, 4s T/appre- 
hend, the mittakes which have formerly piv 
ed on this fubject. . | 

xLvil. It has been fuppofed, that a Tease or 
vifcidity prevailing in the mals of blood, and Rag. 
nating in the extreme veffels, is the caufe of the 
cold ftage of fevers and its confequences. But 
‘there is no evidence of any fuch vifeidity pre- 
vioufly fabfifting in the fluids; and as it is very” 
improbable that fuch a ftate of them cam be ve- 
ty quickly produced, fo the fuddennefs with 


pofe that fubftances, whofe natural tendency is to diminith ac- 
tion, fometimes indireétly incréafe the ativity of the fyftem, 
“merely becaufe fuch adlivity may prove falutary, is to produce 
an effe& without a caufe ; and by mtroducing the old exploded 
-doétrine of the anima medica, tends to fubvert all our roefoning: 
on thefe fubjects, . 
The exiftence of a {pafmodic conftriftion of the extreme 
veffels in fever, has likewife been called in queftion. In the 
commencement of fever, ‘the general palenefs of the furface of 
the body may be eafily afcribed to the enfeebled aGtion of the 
heart and arteries, and their confequent inability to, propel. the 
blood into the extreme veffels, In the hot ftage, however, 
where the action of the fanguiferous fyftem is morbidly increaf- 
ed, the drynefs of the fkin, and apparent fuppreffion of. perfpi- 
ration, are not fo eafily explained, ‘They may however be’ in’ 
part, if not entirely, referred to the increafed evaporation: from 
the furface of the body, by which the peripirable matter is: Gar- 
‘Tied off as foon as it is excreted. The urgent thirft, likewife, 
would lead us to fufpeé that there is an increafed culfpazion of 
the fluids in fever, . 
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which paro&y{ms come on, renders it ‘more likely 
that the phenomena depend upon fome caufe 
acting upon the nervous fyitem, or the primary 
_ Moving powers of the animal economy. See Van 
Swieten apud Boerh. Aph. 755. | 
xix. Another opinion, which has been almoft 
univerfally received, is, that a noxious matter In- 
- troduced into or generated in the bedy, is the 
proximate caufe of fever ; and that the increafed: 
action of the heart and. arteries, which forms fo 
great a part of the difeafe, is an effort of the ves 
medicatrix nature to expel this morbific matter, 
and particularly to’ change or concoét it, fo as to 
render jt either altogether innocent, or, at leaft, fit 
for being more eafily thrown out of the body. This 
doctrine, however, although of as great antiquity’ 
as any of the records of phyfic now remaining, 
and although it has been.received by almoft eve- 
ry {chool of medicine, yet appears to me to reft 
upon avery uncertain foundation. There are 
‘fevers produced by cold, fear, and other caufes, 
accompanied with all the effential circumftances 
of fever, and terminating by fweat; but at the 
fame time without any evidence or fufpicion of 
morbific matter. 

There have been fevers fadeinle cured by a 
‘hemorrhagy, fo moderate as could” not carry out 
any. confiderable portion of a matter diffufed o- 
_ver the whole mafs of blood ; nor can we con- 
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ceive how the morbific matter could be colleéted 
or determined to pafs off by fuch an outlet asin 
that cafe is opened. — ESL tas 
Even fuppofing a morbific matter were prefent, 
there is no explanation given in what manner 
the concoction of it is performed ; nor is it fhown 
that any fuch change does in faét take place. In 
certain cafes, it is indeed evident, that a noxious 
matter is introduced into the body, and proves 
the caufe of fever: but, even in thefe cafes, it 
appears that the noxious matter is thrown out 
again, without having fuffered any change ; that 
the fever often terminates before the matter is 
expelled ; and that, upon many occafions, withs 
_ out waiting the fuppofed time of concoction, the 
fever can be cured, and that by remedies which 


do not feem to operate upon the fluids, or to pro 


duce any evacuation, - 
Lt. While we thus reafon againt the notion of 


fever being an effort of nature, for concocting 


and expelling a morbific matter; I by no means 
intend to deny that the caufe se fever frequent- 


ly operates upon the fluids, and particularly pro-- 


duces a putrefcent flate of them. I acknow- 
ledge that this is frequently the cafe: but, at the 
fame time, I maintain, that fuch a change of the 
fluids is not commonly the caufe of fever; that 
very often it is an effect only; and that there is 
no reafon to believe the termination of the fever 
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to depend upon, the eee of the putrid mate 
ter. | 

ti. Another opinion which has prevailed, re- 
mains ftillto be mentioned. In intermittent fe- 
yers, a great quantity of bile is commonly thrown 
out by vomiting; and thisis fo frequently the 
cafe, that many have fuppofed an unufual quan- 
tity of bile, and perhaps a peculiar quality of it, 

to be the caufe of intermittent fevers. This, 
however, does not appear to be well founded. 
Vomiting, by whatever means excited, if often 
repeated, with violent ftraining, feems to be 
powerful in emulging the biliary ducts, and 
commonly throws out a great deal of bile./ This 
- will happen efpecially in the cafe of intermit-_ 
tent fevers: For as, in the ftate of debility and 
cold ftage of thefe fevers, the blood. is not pro« 
pelled in the ufual quantity into the extreme 
veffels, and particularly into thofe on the furface 
of the body, but is accumulated in the veffels of 
the internal parts, and. particularly in the vena 
portarum; fo this may occafion a more copious 
fecretion of bile. | : 

Thefe confiderations will, in. fome meafure, 
account for the appearance of an unufual quan- — 
tity of bile in intermittent fevers ; but the cir- 
eumftance which chiefly occafions the ‘appear- 
ance of bile in thefe cafes, is the influence of 
warm climates and feafons. Thefe feldom fail 
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to produce a fave of the human body, in which 
the bile is difpofed to pafs off, by its fecretories, 
in greater quantity than ufual, and perhaps alfo 
changed in its quality, as appears from the dif- 
eafe of cholera, which fo frequently occurs in 
warm feafons. At the fame time, this difeafe 
occurs often without. fever; and we fhall here- 
after render it fufficiently probable, that inter- 
mittent fevers, for the moft part, arife from an- 
other caufe, that is, from marth effluvia : 3 while, 
on the other hand, there is no evidence of their 
arifing from the ftate of the bile alone. . The 
marth effluvia, however, commonly operate ‘moft 
powerfully in the fame feafon that produces the 
change and redundance of the bile ; and, there- 
fore, confidering the vomiting and other circum- 
ftances of the intermittent fevers which here 
concur, it is-not furprifing that autumnal inter- 
mittents are fo often attended with. artahians of — 
_ bile. , 
_ This view of the Said dos not land us: to 
confider the flate of the bile as the caufe of in- 
termittents, but merely as a-circumftance ac- 
cidentally concurring with them, from the ftate 
of the feafom in which they arife. What atten- 
tion this requites in the econduét of the difeafe, I. 
fhall confider hereafter. | 

uit. From this view of the principal tis itheies 
which have been hitherto maintained with re- 
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{pect to the proximate caufe of fever, it will ap- 
pear, that fevers do not arife from changes in the 
{tate of the fluids; but that, on the contrary, al- 
moft the whole of the phenomena of fevers lead | 
us to believe that they chiefly depend upon 
changes in the ftate of the moving powers of the 
animal fyftem. Though we fhould not be able 
to explain all the circumftances of the difeafe, it 
is at leaft of fome advantage to be led into the 
proper train of inveftigation. I have attempted 
to purfue it, and fhall now endeavour to apply 
_ the doétrine already delivered towards explaining 
the diverfity of fevers. ) | 


CHAP. IL. 


OF THE DIFFERENCE OF FEVERS, AND ITS CAUSES. 


LI. To afcertain the difference of fevers, I 
think it neceflary to obferve, in the firft place, 
that every fever of more than one day’s duration 
confifts of repeated, and in fome meafure fepa- 
yate paroxyfms; arid that the difference of fe- 
vers taken notice of above (from xxv. to Xxx.), 
appears to confift in the different ftate of parox- 
yfms, and in the different circumftances of their 
repetition. 
tiv. That fevers generally confift of diftinct, 
and jn fome meafure feparately repeated parox-. 
2 
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yfms, Ihave alleged above to be a matter of 
fact ; but I fhall here endeavour to Re it, 
by affigninis the caufe. 

LV. In every fever, in which we can diftinaly 
obferve any number of feparate paroxyf{ms, we 
conftantly find that each paroxyfm is finifhed in 
lefs than twenty-four hours; but as I cannot per- 
ceive any thing in the caufe of fevers determin- 
ing to this, I muft prefume it to depend on fome 
general law of the animal economy. Such a law 
feems to be that which fubjects the economy, in 
many refpects, to'a diurnal revolution. Whether 
_ this depends upon the original conformation of 
the body, or upon certain powers conftantly ap- 
plied to it, and inducing a habit, I cannot pofi- 
tively determine ; but the returns of fleep and 
watching, of appetites and excretions, and the 
changes which regularly occur in the ftate of the 
pulfe, fhow fufficiently, that in the human body 
a diurnal revolution takes place. 

( tv1. It is this diurnal revolution which, I fup- 
pofe, determines the duration of the paroxy{ms 
of fevers ; and the conftant and univerfal limita- 
tion of thefe -paroxyfms (as obferved in ‘LV.),. 
While no other caufe of it can be affigned, ren- 
; _ ders it fufficiently probable that their duration 
"depends upon, and is determined by the revolu- 
tion mentioned. And that thefe paroxyims are 
connected with that diurnal revolution, bie dal 
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further from this, that though the intervals of 
paroxyfms are different in different cafes, yet the 
times of the acceffion of paroxy{fms are general- 
ly fixed to one time of the day; fo that Quoti- 
dians come on in the morning, Tertians at noon, 
and Quartans in the afternoon. 
tvu. It remains to be remarked, that as Quar- 
tans and Tertians are apt to become Quotidians, | 
thefe to pafs into the ftate of Remittents, and 
thefe laft to become Continued ; and that, even 
in the Continued form, daily exacerbations and 
-yemiffions are generally to be obferved; fo all 
this fhows fo much the power of diurnal revolu- 
tion, that when, in certain cafes, the daily exa- 
cerbations and remiffions are with difficulty di- 
ftinguifhed, we may ftill prefume, that the gene- 
yal tendency of the economy prevails, that the 
difeafe ftill confifts of repeated paxoxyfms, and, 
upon the whole, that there is no fuch difeafe as 
that which the fchools have called a Continent 
Fever. I expect that this do@rine will be con- 
firmed by what I fhall fay hereafter concerning 
the periodical movements obferved in continued 
fevers. 
tv. It being thus proved, that every Saver: 

of more than one day’s duration, confifts of re- 
peated paroxy{ms, we, in the next place, re- 
mark, that the repetition of paroxy{ms depends — 
upon sae circumftances of the paroxyims which , 
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have already taken place... From what was ob- 
ferved in xxx. and xxxl.. it appears, that the 
longer paroxy{ms are protracted, they are the 
fooner repeated ; and, therefore, that the caufe 
of the frequent repetition is to be fought for in 
the caufe of the protraction of paroxyfms. 

tix. Agreeably to what is laid down in xtvz. 
and to the opinion of moft part of phyficians, I 
fuppofe that in every fever there is a power ap- 
plied to the body, which has a tendency to hurt 
and deftroy it, and produces in it certain mo- 
tions which deviate from the natural ftate ; and, 
at the fame time, in every fever which has its 
full courfe, 1 {uppofe, that in confequence of the 
conftitution of the animal economy, there are cer- 
tain motions excited, which have a tendency to 
obviate the effects of the noxious power, or to 
correct and remove them. Both thefe kinds of 
- motion are confidered as conftituting the difeafe, 

But the former is perhaps ftrily the morbid 
ftate, while the latter is to be confidered as the 
operation of the ws medicatrix nature of falutary 
tendency, and which I fhall hereafter call the 
REACTION of the fyftem. 

tx. Upon the fuppofition that thefe two ftates 
‘take place in every paroxy{m of fever, it will ap= | 
pear to be chiefly in the time of the hot ftage 
that the reaction operates in removing the mor- 
bid ftate; and therefore, as this operation fuc- 

| i | 
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ceeds more or lefs quickly, the hot ftage of pa- 
roxy{ms will be fhorter or longer. But as the. 
length of paroxyf{m depends chiefly upon the 
duration of the hot ftage, fo the longer duration 
of this and of paroxy{ms, muft be owing either 
to the obftinacy of refiftance in the morbid ftate, - 
or to the weaknefs of the falutary reaction ; and 
it is probable that fometimes. the one and fome- 
times the other of thefe pacumianes takes 
place. ‘ | 
‘tx. It feems to be only by the fate ‘ae the 
fpafm, that we can judge of the refiftance of the 
morbid ftate of fever: and with refpec& to this 
fpafm I obferve, that either the caufe exciting it 
may be different in different cafes; or, though 
the caufe fhould be the fame in different perfons, 
the different degree of irritability in each may 
‘give occafion to a greater or lefler degree of 
{pafm ; and thereafter, the reaction in fever be- 
ing given, the continuance of the hot ftage, and _ 
of the whole paroxy{m, may be longer or fhort- 
5 ot according to the degree of fpafm that has 
been formed. 
txu. One caufe of the iin iiey of fpafin in 
fevers may be clearly perceived. In inflammato- 
ry difeafes, there is a diathefis phlogiftica prevail- 
ing in the body, and this diathefis we fuppofe to 
confift in an increafed tone of the whole arterial 
fyftem. When, therefore, this diathefis accom- _ 
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panies fever, as it fometimes does, it may be {up- 
pofed to give occafion to the febrile {pafm’s be- 
ing formed. more \ftrongly, and thereby to pro- 
duce. more protracted paroxyfms. Accordingly 
we find that all inflammatory fevers are of the 
continued kind; and that all the caufes of the 
diathefis phlogiftica have a tendency to ‘change 
. intermittent into continued fevers, Continued 
fevers, then, being often attended with the dia. 
thefis phlogiftica, we conclude, that in many cafes 
this is the caufe of their continued form, 

ux, In many fevers, however, there is no e- 
vidence of any diathefis phlogiftica being pre- 
_fent, nor of any other caufe of more confider. 
able fpafm ;. and, in fuch cafes, therefore, we 
mutt impute the protraction of paroxyfms, and 
the continued form of the fever, to the weaknefs 
of reaction. That ‘this éaufe takes place, we 
‘conclude from hence, that, in many ‘cafes of fe- 
ver, wherein ,the feparate paroxyfms are the 
longeft protracted, and the moft difficultly ob- 
ferved, we find the moft confiderable fymptoms 
_ of a general debility; and therefore we infer, 
that in fuch cafes, the protraGed paroxy{ms, and 
continued form, depend upon a weaker reaction; — 
owing either to the caufes of debility applied 
having been of a more powerful kind, or from 
circumftances of the patient’s conftitution fa- 
vouring their operation. | 

cee Be 
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ixiv. Upon thefe principles we make a ftep 
towards explaining in general, with fome proba- 
bility, the difference of fevers ; but muft own 
that there is much doubt and difficulty in apply- 
ing the doctrine to particular cafes. It applies 
tolerably well to explain the different ftates of 
intermittents, as they are more purely fuch, or as 
they approach more-and more to the continued 
form: But fevera! difficulties ftill remain with re- 
{pet to many circumftances of ‘intermittents ; 
and more ftill with refpe& to the difference of 
thofe continued fevers, which we have diftin- 
guifhed in our Nofology as different from inter- 
mittents, and as more efpecially entitled to the 
appellation of Continued, (fee Syn. Nof. Meth. 
P. V. Ch. I. Sect. rm ye and explained more milly 
above. 

Ltxv. From the view given (Lxit. and LxIv.) 
of the caufes of the protraction of paroxyfms 
and therefore of the form of continued fevers, 
{iriGly fo called, it feems probable, that the re- 
mote caufes of thefe operate by occafioning ei- 
ther a phlogiftic diathefis, or a weaker reaction ; 
for we can obferve, that the moft obvious diffe- 
rence of continued fevers depends upon the pre- 
valence of one or other of thefe ftates. 

txvi. Continued fevers have been accounted 
of great diverfity ; but phyficians have not been 
fuccefsful in marking thefe differences, or in re- 
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ducing them to any general heads. The diftinc- 
tions made by the ancients are not well under-’ 
ftood ; and, fo far as either they or the modern 
nofologifts have diftinguifhed continued fevers by 
a difference of duration, their diftinGtions are not 
well founded, and do not apply in fuch a-man- 
ner as to be of any ufe. We think it agreeable 
to obfervation, and to the principles above laid 
down (Lx. txiv.), to diftinguith continued fe- 
vers according as they fhow either in inflamma- 
tory irritation, or a weaker rea@tion. 

Lxvu. This diftinion is the fame with that of 
fevers into the INrLammaTory and Nervous; the 
diftinction at prefent moft generally received ‘in. 
Britain. To the firft, as a genus, I have given: 
the name of Synocha ; to the fecond, that of Ty- 
phus; and, little ftudious whether thefe names 
be authorifed by the ancient ufe of the fame 
terms, I depend upon their being underftood by 
the charaéters annexed to them in our Nofo-. 
logy, which I apprehend to be founded on obfet- 
vation. 

ixvi. By thefe charaéters I think continued 
. fevers may in practice be diftinguifhed ; and, if 
that be the cafe, the principles above laid down 
will be confirmed. ) 
—uxix. Befide thefe differences of continued 
fever, now mentioned, I am not certain of having 
obferved any other that can be confidered as 
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fundamental. But the moft common form of 
continued fevers, in this climate, feems to be a 
combination of thefe two genera; and I have 
therefore given fuch a genus a place in our No- 
fology, under the title of Synochus. . At the 
fame time, I think that the limits between the 
Synochus and Typhus will be with difficulty af- 
figned; and I am difpofed to believe, that the 
. Synochus arifes from the fame caufes as.the Ty- 
phus, and is therefore only a variety of it. 

Ltxx. The Typhus feems to be a genus com~ 
prehending feveral fpecies. Thefe, however, are 
- not yet well afcertained by obfervation ; and in 
the mean time we can perceive that many of the 
different cafes obferved do not imply any {peci- 
fic difference, but feem to be merely varieties, a- 
rifing from a different degrée of power in the 
caufe, from different circumftances of the climate 
or feafon in which they happen, or from different 
circumftances in the conftitution of. the perans 
affected. : 

Lxx1. Some of the effects arifing from thet 
circumftances, require to be particularly explain- 
ed. | Ree as Si 
One is, an unufual quantity of bile appearing 
in the courfe of the difeafe. This abundance of 
bile may poffibly attend fome continued fevers, 
ftri@ly fo called ; but, for the reafons above ex- 
plained, it more commonly attends intermittents, 
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and, we believe, it might have been enumerated 
(xx1x.) among the marks diftinguifhing the lat- 
ter kind of fevers from the former. But, though 
an unufual quantity of bile fhould appear with 
continued fevers, it is confidered in this cafe, as 
in that of intermittents, to be a coincidence on- 
ly, owing to the ftate of the feafon, and produ- 
cing no different {pecies or fundamental diftinc- 
tion, but merely a variety of the difeafe. I think 
it proper to obferve here, that it is probable that 
the moft part of the continued fevers named Bi- 
lious, haye been truly fuch as belong to the fec- 
tion of Intermittents. 

_ Uxxu. Another effe& of the divcuieatiaai bee oc- 
cafionally varying the appearance of typhus, is a 
putrefcent ftate of the fluids. The ancients, and 
likewife the moderns, who are in general much 
difpofed to follow the former, have diftinguifhed 
fevers, as putrid and non-putrid: but.the no- © 
tions of the ancients, on this fubje@, were not 
fufficiently corre@ to deferve much notice; and 
it is only of late that the matter has ret more 
. accurately obferved, and better explained. 

From the difolved ftate of the blood, as it 

prefents .itfelf when drawn out. of the veins, or 
as it appears from the red blood being difpofed 
to be effufed, and run off by various outlets, and 
from feveral other fymptoms, to be hereafter 
mentioned, I have now no doubt, how much fo- © 
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ever it has been difputed by fome ingenious men, 
that a putrefcency of the fluids, to a certain de- 
gree, does really take place in many cafes of fe- 
ver. This putrefcency, however, often attends 
intermittent, as well as continued fevers, and, of 
the continued kind, both the fynochus and ty- 
phus, and all of them in very different degrees ;,_ 
fo that, whatever attention it may deferve in| 
practice, there is no fixing fuch limits to it as to 
admit of eee a fpecies under the title of 
PurTRIpD. : 
-uxxt. Befide differing by the circumftances al- 
ready mentioned, fevers differ alfo by their being 
accompanied with fymptoms which belong to 
difeafes of the other orders of pyrexix. This. 
fometimes happens in fuch a manner as to render 
it difficult to determine which of the two is 
the primary difeafe. Commonly, however, it 
may be afcertained by the knowledge of the re- 
mote caufe, and of the prevailing epidemic, or 
by obferving the feries and fucceffion of fymp- 
toms. 

ixxiv. Moft of our fyftems of phyfic have | 
marked, as a primary one, a {pecies of fever un- : 
der the title of Hectic ; but, as it is defcribed, I 
have never feen it as a primary difeafe. I have 
conftantly found it as a fymptom of fome topical 
_affe@tion, moft commonly of an internal fuppura- 
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tion ; and as fuch it fhall be confidered in an- 
_ other place. 

-uxxv. The diftinGion of the feveral cafes of in- 
termittent féver I have not profecuted here ; 
both becaufe we cannot aflign the caufes of the 
differences which appear, and becaufe I appre- 
hend, that the differences which in fact occur, 


may be readily underftood from what is faid a-: 


above (xxv. xxvi. and xxvu.), and more fully 
from our Methodical Nofology, Cl. I. Sect. I. 


CHAP. Iv. 


OF THE REMOTE CAUSES OF FEVER. by: 


LXXVI. As fever has been held to confift chiefly’ 


in an increafed ation of the heart and arteries, 
phyficians have fuppofed its remote caufes to be 
certain direct ftimulants fitted to produce this 
increafed aGion, In many cafes, however, there 
is no evidence of fuch ftimulants being applied ; 
and in thofe in which they are applied, they ei- 
ther produce only a temporary frequency of the 
pulfe, which cannot be confidered as a difeafe ; 
or if they do produce a permanent febrile ftate, 


it is by the intervention of a topical inflamma- | 


tion, which produces a difeafe different from what 
is ftridly called fever. (vu.) 
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txxvu. That direct ftimulants are the remote 
caufes of fever, feems farther improbable ; be- 
caufe the fuppofition does not account for the 
phenomena attending the -acceflion of fevers ; 
and becaufe other remote caules can with greats 
er certainty be afligned. 

uxxvi. As fevers are fo generally epidemic, 

z 

it is probable that fome matter floating in the at- 
mofphere, ana applied to the bodies of men, 
ought to be confidered as the remote caufe of fe- 
vers: and thefe matters prefent in the atmo- 
{phere, and thus acting upon men, may be confi- 
dered either as ConrTacions, that is effluvia a-. 
rifing dire@tly or originally from the. body of a 
man under a particular difeafe, and exciting the. 
fame kind of difeafe in the body of the perion to 
whom they are applied; or. Miasmara, that is 
effluvia arifing from other fubftances than the 
bodies of men, producing a difeafe in the perfon 
to whom they are applied. 

-Lxxix. Contagions have been fuppofed to be 
of great variety ; and it 1s poflible this may be 
the cafe; but that they truly are fo, does not ap- 
pear clearly from any thing we know at prefent. 
The genera and fpecies of contagious difeafes, of 
the clafs of Pyrexiew, at.prefent known, are in 
number not very great. They chiefly belong to 
the order of Fevers, to that of Exanthemata, or 
that of Profluvia. Whether there be any be- 
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longing to the order of Phlegmafiz, is doubtful ; 
and though there fhould, it will not much -in- 
creafe the number of contagious pyrexie. Of 
the contagious exanthemata and profluvia, the 
number of f{pecies is nearly afcertained; and . 
each of them is fo far of a determined nature, 
that though they have now been obferved and 
diftinguifhed for many ages, and in many different 
parts of the world, they have been always found 
to retain the fame general chara¢ter, and to dif- 
- fer only in circumflances, that may be imputed 
to feafon, climate, and other external caufes, or 
to the peculiar conftitutions of the feveral per- 
fons affected. It feems therefore probable, that 
-in each of thefe {pecies the contagion is of one 
{pecific nature ; and that the number of conta- 
gious exanthemata or profluvia, is hardly greater 
than the number of fpecies at esas ana in. the 

fyftems of nofology. 
-uxxx. If, while the contagious exanthemata 
and profluvia are thus limited, we fhould fup- 
pofe the contagious pyrexize to be ftill of great 
and unlimited variety, it muft be with refpeé to 
the genera and fpecies of continued fevers. But 
if I be right in limiting, as I have done, the ge- 
nera of thefe fevers (Lxvul.—.xx.), it will ap- 
pear likely that the contagions which produce 

them are not of great variety ; and this will be 
- much confirmed, if we can render it probable 
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that there is one principal, Sones one com. 
mon fource of fuch contagions. 
Be, toe 4 race Xo, this purpofe, it is now well LAG 

that the effluvia conftantly arifing from the liv-— 
ing human body, if long retained in the fame 
place, without being diffufed in the atmofphere, 
acquire a fingular virulence; and in that ftate 
being applied to the bodies of men, become the 
_caufe of a fever, which is highly contagious. 

The exiftence of fuch a caufe is fully proved 
by the late obfervations on jail and hofpital fe- 
vers; and that the fame virulent matter may be 
produced in many other places, muft be fuffi- — 
ciently obvious: and it is probable that the con- 
tagion arifing in this manner is not, like many 
other contagions, permanent and conftantly ex- 
ifting, but that, in the circumftances mention- 
ed, it is occafionally generated. At the fame 
time, the nature of the fevers from thence, upon 
different occafions, arifing, renders it probable 
that the virulent ftate of human effluvia is the 
common caufe of them, as they differ only in a 
ftate of their fymptoms ; which may be imputed 
to the circumftances of feafon, climate, &c. con- 
curring with the pone ac, and modifying its 
force. 

Lxxxu. With eae to thefe contagions, 
though we have fpoken of them as of a matter 
floating in the atmofphere, it is proper to ob- 
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ferve that they are never found to a&t but when 
they are near to the fources from whence they a- 
rife; that is, either near to the bodies of men, 
from which they immediately iffue; or near to 
fome fubftances which, as having been near to 
the bodies of men, are imbued with their effluvia, 
and in which fubftances thefe effuvia are fome: 
times retained in an active {tate for a very long 
time. 
 Thefe fubftances thus imbued with an active 
and infectious matter, may be called Fomites; 
and it appears to me probable, that contagions, 
as they arife from fomites, are more powerful 
than as they arte mediately from the human 
| body. | e | 
LXXXIII. tWihatiinsita are next to be confidered. 
Thefe may arife from various fources, and be of 
different kinds ; but we know little of their va- 
riety, or of their feveral effects. We know with 
certainty only one fpecies of miafma, which can 
be confidered as the caufe of fever; and, from 
the univerfality of this, it may be doubted if 
there be any other. , 
Lxxxiv. The miafma, fo univerfally the caufe 
of fever, is that which arifes from marfhes or 
moift ground, aéted upon by heat. So many ob- 
fervations have now been made with refpe@ to 
this, in fo many different regions of the earth, 
that there is neither any doubt of its being in 
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weneral a caufe of fevers, nor of its being very 
~ wniverfally the caufe of intermittent fevers, in all 
their different forms. The fimilarity of the cli- 
mate, feafon, and foil, in the different countries 
in which intermittents arife, and the fimilarity of 
the difeafes, though arifing in different regions, 
coticur in proving that there is one common 
caufe of thefe difeafes, and. that this is the ey 
miafma ue 


* About the middle of the 17th century, Lancifi firft tra- 
ced the origin of intermittent fevers to marfh miafmata ; and 
this is now fo generally admitted, that it is perfe@tly unneceffa- 
ry to fay any thing in its confirmation. About the nature of 
this miafma, much diverfity of opinion kas prevailed ; and the 
inveftigations of many ingenious men on this fubjeét have been 
attended with little fuccefs. The difeovery of the different ga- 
feous fluids, for which we are indebted to modern chemiftry, ; 
has given rife to many interefting fpeculations, and enabled us 
to fubjeét the air in different places to a ftricter analyfis, and to 
afcertain,; with more precifion, the caufe of its purity or vitia- 
tion. _Inflammable air, or hydrogen gas, which iffues abundants 
ly from marfhy fituations, was formerly fuppofed to be the 
caufe of intermittents; but the experiments of De Rofier, 
Beddoes, and Davy, in which this air was breathed with impu- 
nity, fhow the fallacy of this obfervation. The other aeriform 
fluids, which have been detected in marfhy places, are, from 
their known properties, proved madequate to produce this ef- 
fe&. M. Vanbreda has afcertained that the oxygen in the at-. 


‘  mofphere of marfhes bears a lefs proportion to the azote than 


ufual ; but this, if it produced any effect, fhould diminifh in- 
ftead of increafing the ativity of the veffels: This caufe is like- 
wife, in other refpects, incompatible with the phenomena of the 
difeafe. | : , : 
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What is the particular nature of this miafma, 
tve know not; nor do we certainly know whe. 
ther or not it differs in kind: but it is probable, 
that it does not; and that it varies only in the. 


degree of its power, or pe aap as to its quanti. 
ty, In a given fpace. | ; | 
Lxxxv. It has been now nha ee ‘atau, 


that the remote caufes of fevers (vuit.) are chiefs 


ly Contagions or Miafmata, and neither of them 
_ of great variety.. We have fappofed that miaf- 
mata are the caufe of intermittents, and conta- 
gions the caufe of continued fevers, ftrialy fo 
named ; but Wwe cannot with propriety employ 
thefe general terms: For as the caufe of conti- 
nued fevers may arife from fomites, and may, in 


fuch cafes, be called a Miafma: sand as other 


miafmata alfo may produce contagious difeafes, 
it will be proper to diftinguith the caufes of fe- 
vers, by ufing the terms Human or Mar/b Eff. 


vid, rather than the general ones of f Contagion, or 


Miafma,,  .0s Rd tik P80) Bay oitct 

uxxxvr To rendet our dabeciit of feter con- 
fifent and complete, it is neceflary to add here, 
that thofe remote caufes of fever, human and 
marth effluvia, feem.to be of a debilitating or fe- 


dative quality. They arife from a putrefcent ve 


_ matter. ‘Their production is favoured; and their 
power incredled, by.circumftances which favour 


putrefaction; and they often prove putrefactive 


Vol, I; | F 
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- ferments with refpedt to the animal fluids. As 
putrid matter, therefore, is always, with refpect 
to animal bodies, a powerful fedative, fo it can 
_ hardly. be doubted that human and marth efflu- 
via are of the fame quality ; and it is confirmed 
by this, that the debility which is always indu- 
ced, feems to be in proportion to the other marks ~ 
that appear of the power of thofe caufes. 

Lxxxvu. Though we have endeavoured to 
fhow that fevers generally arife from marfh or 
human effluvia, we cannot, with any certainty, 
exclude fome other remote caufes, which are 
commonly fuppofed to have at leaft a thare in 
producing thofe difeafes. And I proceed, there- 
fore, to inquire concerning thefe caufes; the firft 
of which that merits attention is the power of 
cold applied to the human body. 

Lxxxvil. The operation of cold on a living 
- body is fo different in different circumftances, as 
to be of difficult explanation ; it 1s here, BRETe* 
fore, attempted with fome diffidence. F 

The power of cold may be coffidered as abs | 
folute or relative. 

The abfolute power is that by which it can ait 

minifh the temperature of the body to which it | 
is applied. And thus, if the natural tempera- 
ture of the human body is, as we fuppofe it to 
be, that of 98 degrees of Farenheit’s thermome- 
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ter*, every degree of temperature lefs than that, 
may be confidered as cold with refpe@ to the 
human body ; and, in proportion to its degree, 
will have a tendency to diminifh the tempera- 
ture of the body. But as the living human ho- 
dy has in itfelf a power of generating heat}, fo 


* In every inftance of our mentioning degrees of heat ot 
cold, we fhall mention them by the degrees in Farenheit’s {cale; | 
and the expreflion of higher or lower fhall always be according 
to that feale. : 


+ As the nature of this power, by which animals preferve 
their temperature higher than that of the furrounding mediam, 
was very imperfectly underftood at the time Dr. Cullen wrote, 
it will not be improper to mention briefly the recent difcoveries 
‘relating to it. Befides being intimately connected with fome of 
the moft important doétrines in phyfiology and pathology, they 
illuftrate the fubfequent remarks on cold, and deferve ferious 
attention on account of their application in many difeafes. It 
had been long obferved that the temperature of animals feemed 
to be in a great meafure propoitioned to the perfeétion of their 
relpiratory organs: It had been likewife obferved that the blood, 
in its circulation through the lungs, undergoes a rémarkable 
change: From the dark venous hue which it poffeffes as it is re- 
turning to the right auricle, it afluimes, in its paflage through the 
lungs, a florid arterial colour. This was confidered as indicat: 
ing fome correfponding change of the blood. Dr. Black 
proved that the air expired from the lungs contained carbonic 
acid, as it rendered lime water turbid. He likewife obferved 
that the procefs of réfpiration {eemed in foie refpeGs to re- 
. femble combuftion, The experiments of Lavoifier having af. 
_ Certained the compofition of atmofpheric air, were applied to 
this funtion, and it was found that in refpiration a quantity 
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it can fuftain its own proper heat toe the degree 
above mentioned, though furrounded by air or 


ae | 


of oxygen difappeared, and that carbonic acid fupplied its 
place.' As, however, it has not’ yet been’ proved whether the 
carbon exifting in the blood 1s pyre, or) an oxyd of that fub- 
france, we cannot eftimate accurately the quantity of oxygen 
that is employed in the formation of the acid; and fome have 
fuppofed that the carbonic acid expired, previoufly exifted 
+i the blood. But this opinion, independent of other’ confi+ 
derations, is refuted by the experiments of Mr. Davy, in which, 
when hydrogen gas was frequently infpired, little carbonic acid 
was formed, ‘There is likewife a quantity of watery vapour ex- 
pired, which was fuppofed to arife from the dire&t union of the 
oxygen of the atmofphere with the hydrogen of the blood; 
but is with far greater probability referred to evaporation from. 
the extenfive and moift furface of the bronchie, where fo many 
circumftances favour its production. | Sa Sy 
_ It has then been. afcertained, that. of the oxygen which difape 
pears, part is expended in the formation of carbonic acid, and 
part abforbed into the blood, to which it imparts a florid .co- 
lour, and reftores the power of ftimulating the heart and arte- 
ries, whofe contraGtions become languid, and in a fhort time 
altogether ceafe, if the fupply of this principle is interrupted. 
The generation of animal heat: depends chiefly on thefe’ 
changes. We are indebted to Dr. Black for the important 
: difcovery, that different bodies, at equal temperatures, contain: 
unequal quantities of caloric, which is neither proportioned to 
their volume, or quantities of matter 5 or-that, befides the caloric: 
which affeéts their temperature, they contain. different quantities: 
in a latent ftate not fenfible. to the thermometer ; in other. 
words, they haye different capacities for caloric. Dr. Craw: 
ford, in his matterly and elaborate Treatife on Animal Heat,. 
- has not only afcertained this-difference of capacity, but ingeni~ 
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other bodies of & lower temperature than itfelf; 
and it appears fromm obfervation, that in this cli- 
mate,'dir, or other bodies, applied to the living 
man, do not diminifh the temperature of his bo- 
dy, unlefs the temperature of the bodies applied 
be below 62 degrees. From “hence it appears, 
that the abfolute power of cold in this climate, 
does not ad upon’the living human body, unlefs 
the cold applied” vt mse the ye hae “ae now 
mentioned. 

It appears alfo, fiat the er body? s being 
furrounded by air of a lower temperature than 


~ 


oufly applied it to the explanation of animal temperature, and 
proved, from the fuperior Capacity of oxygen to carbonic acid, 
_ that when the former unites with carbon, there..muift.be, an e- 
volution of caloric, As, however, the capacity of the arterial 
blood i is greater, than that of the venous, this caloric is render- 
ed latent, and becomes fenfible i in the courfe of the circulation, 
_as the blood i is converting into venous, and its capacity | dirninifh- 
ing. That this is the chief caufe of animal temperature, is far- 
> ther confirmed by Dr. Crawford, who found that much about 
the fame quantity of heat is generated from the confumption of 
a given quantity of oxygen by refpiration, as is produced by 
burning the fame quantity of that gas with. carbonaceous .mat- 


oe Bera: This fa is corroborated by the. experiments of La- 


woilier, 

The erroneous opinion of Dr. iin refpedting the origin 
_of the hydro-carbon,- by the addition of which, he conceived 
_ that the arterial blood was converted into venous, does not in 
the {malleft degree affect the above theory. 
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itfelf, is neceflary to its being.retained in its pro- 
per temperature of 98 degrees : for, in this cli-- 
mate, every temperature of the air above 62 de- 
grees, applied to the human body, though ftill of 
a lower temperature than itfelf, is found to in- 
creafe the heat of it*. And from all this it ap- 
pears, that the abfolute power of cold with re- 
{pect to the human body, is very different from 
what it is with refpect to inanimate bodies. 
Lxxxix. The relative power of cold with re- 
{peat to the living human body, is that power by 
which it produces a fenfation of cold in it; and 
with refpec to this, it 1s agreeable to the gene- 
ral pre, of fenfation, that the fe scan pro- 


eS 
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* This obfervation, that every temperature above 62° is 
found to increafe the heat of the body, is incorrect, and arifes 
from taking the fenfation of heat produced at the furface of the 
body as a general ftandard of its increafe of temperature. 

In heated air there is not only lefs oxygen in a given volume, 
but the attraction of the blood, for it is dirninifhed. Hence, 
ina given time, an animal vitiates a lefs quantity of air in a 
heated than in a cold medium. 

That the living body poffeffes a power of refifting sitebate of 
temperature, is proved by the experiments of Dr. Fordyce, 
who remained for 15 minutes in air faturated with moifture, 
and heated to 130°, the heat of the body being very little 
raifed above the natural ftandard. As his whole body was co- 
vered with moifture from the condenfation of vapour, it is ob- 
vious that the cold produced by evaporation could not contri- 
bute to this a 
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duced is not in proportion to the abfolute force 
of impreffion, but according as the new impref- 
fion is flronger or weaker than that which had 
been applied immediately before. Accordingly, 
with refpect to temperature, the fenfation produ- — 
ced by any degree of this, depends upon the 
temperature to which the body had been imme- 
diately before expofed ; fo that whatever is high- 
er than this feels warm, and whatever is lower 
than it feels cold; and it will therefore happen 
that the oppofite fenfations of heat and cold may 
on different occafions arife from the fame tempe- 
rature, as marked by the thermometer. ? 
With refpect to this, however, it is to be ab 
ferved, that though every change of temperature 
gives a fenfation of cold or heat, as it is lower 
or higher than the temperature applied imme- 
diately before, the fenfation produced is, in dif- 
ferent cafes, of different duration. If the tem- 
perature at any time applied is under 62 degrees, 


every increafe of temperature applied will give 


a fenfation of heat; but if the increafe of tem- 
' perature does not arife to 62 degrees, the fenfa- 
~ tion produced will not continue long, but be foon 
changed to a fenfation of cold. In like manner, 
any temperature, applied to the human body, 
lower than that of the body itfelf, gives a fenfa- 
tion of cold; but if the temperature appked 
does not go below 62 degrees, the fenfation of 
B4 
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cold will not continue ie but be foon mRAE EES 
to a fenfation of heat. 


It will appear | tretavakaele ial shits aed a8 the 
fehiatlon of cold will be very different, scleeaees : 


as it is more pérmanent/or tranfitory. | 
xc. Having thus. explained the operation of 


cold, as abfolute or relative with re{pe@ito the - 
human body, I proceed to mention the: Betionel | 


effects of cold upon it. fh Qa : 

1. Cold, in certain pik dindtapibap has rnanifett: 
ly a fedative power. It can extinguifh the vital 
principle entirely, either in particular parts, or in 
the whole. body ;-and confidering how much the 
yital principle of animals depends upon heat, ‘it 
cannot be doubted that the power of cold is al- 
ways. more or lefs diretly fedative. 

This effe& may be faid to take place from eve- 
Ty degree of abfolute cold; and when the heat 
of the body has upon any occafion been preter- 
naturally increafed, every lower temperature may 
be ufeful in diminifhing the adivity of the fyf- 
tem; but it cannot diminifh the natural vigour 
of the vital principle, till the cold applied is un- 
der 62 degrees 5. nor even then will it have this 
effed, unlefs the cold applied be of an intenfe de- 
gree, or be applied for fome length of time to a 
large portion of the body. FOG CaM 

2. It is equally manifeft, that in certain cir- 
cumftances cold proves a Stimulus to the living 
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body, and. particularly.to the fanguiferous fyf- 
feral aifhubitse Anioumighe dat 35 hale 
_ It is probable that) this effe@ takes place in é- 
very cafe in which the temperature applied pro- 
duces a fenfation of cold; and this, therefore, as 
depending entirely on the relative power of cold, 
will be in proportion to the » esa of cits 

- ture that takes place... 

It.appears to ‘me probable, that tices change 
of temperature from a higher to a lower degree, 
will prove more or lefs ftimulant, excepting 
when the cold applied is fo intenfe, as immediate- 
ly to extinguith the vital principle in the part. 

* 3. Befide the fedative and ftimulant powers of 
cold, it is manifeftly alfo a powerful affringent, 
caufing | a contraction of the veflels én the fur- 
face of ‘the body, and thereby producing a pale- 
nefs of the fkin, and a fuppreflion of perfpira- . 
tion; and.it feems to have fimilar. effeds when 
applied to internal parts. It is likewife probable, 
that this conftriction, a8 it takes place efpecidlly. 
in confequence of the fenfibility of the parts to 
which the cold is applied, will in fome meafure 
be communicated to other parts of the body “- 
and that thereby the application of cold proves 
‘a tonic power with refpeét to the whole fyftem. 
Thefe effe€ts of tonic and aftringent power 
-  feem to take place both from the abfolute and 
| relative power of cold ; and therefore every ap- 
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plication of it which gives a fenfation of cold, is, 
in its firft effe, both aftringent and ftimulant, 
though the former may be often prevented from 
being either confiderable or permanent when wid 
latter immediately takes place*. 

xen. It will be obvious that thefe feveral ef- 
fects of cold cannot all take place at the fame 
time, but may in fucceffion be varioufly combin- 


ed. The ftimulant power taking place obviates 


the effects, at leaft the permanency of the effects, 
that might otherwife have arifen from the feda- 
tive power. That the fame ftimulant power pre- 
vents thefe from the aftringent, I have faid a- 


bove ; but the ftimulant and tonic powers of cold 


are commonly, perhaps always conjoined. 
xci. Thefe general effects of cold, now point- 
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* All the attempts which have been hitherto made to ac- 
eount for the operation of cold, have been unfuccefsful. This 
opinion of Dr. Cullen, though fomewhat obfcure, is certainly 
not fo contradiGtory, as fome, too much biaffed by late doétrines, 
have imagined. The unwarrantable fimplification of the laws 


of the animal economy, which is too much the prevailing {pi- | 


vit of the day, has contributed little to the advancement of me- 
dical fcience ; and the fuppofing the effeéts of cold to anfe 
merely from the abftraGtion of the ftimulus of heat, is re- 


pugnant to fome palpable faéts. The fhock which its fudden — 


application gives to thé nervous fyftem, is often highly ftrmu- 
lant. In fhort, its operation is fo different in different {tates of 
the body, that our author is certainly juftified in concluding 
that its effects are fometimes fedative, and at hits times fkimu- 
lant. 
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ed out, are fometimes falutary, frequently mor- 
bid; but it is the latter only I am to confider 
here, and they feem to be chiefly the following: 

1. A general inflammatory difpofition of the 
_ fyftem, which is commonly accompanied with 
Rheumatifm or other Phlegmafiz. 

2. The fame inflammatory Gu pofitiona accom- 
panied with Catarrh. 

3. A Gangrene of particular parts, 

4. A Palfy of a fingle member. | 

5. A Fever, or Fever ftrictly fo called (vim), 
which it often produces by its own power alone, 
but more commonly it is only an exciting caufe 
of fever by concurring with the operation of hu- 
man or marth effluvia. 

xc. Cold is often applied to the pe pale bo- 
dy without producing any of thefe morbid ef- 
fects, and it is difficult to determine in what cir- 
cumftances it efpecially operates in producing 
them. It appears to me, that the morbid effects — 
of cold depend partly upon certain circumftan- 
ces of the cold itfelf, and partly on certain cir- 
cumftances of the perfon to. whom it is applied. | 

xciv. The circumftances of the cold applied, 
which feem to give it effect, are, 1. The intenfity | 
or degree of the cold; 2. The length of time 
during which it is applied ' 3- The degree of 
-moifture at the fame time accompanying. it; 
4. Its being applied by a wind or current of air ; 
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s. Its bemg a viciflitude, or fudden and confi- 
derable change of temperature, from heat to cold. 
_xev. The circumftances of perfons rendering 
them more liable to be affeGed by cold, feem to 
be, 1. The weaknefs of the fyftem, and particu- — 
larly the leflened vigour of the circulation, occa- 
fioned by fafting, by evacuations, by fatigue, by 
a laft night’s debauch, by excefs in venery, by 
long watching, by much ftudy, by reft’ imme- 
diately after aed exercife, by fleep, and by pre- 
ceding difeafe. . The body, or its parts, being 
deprived of their Teac ai coverings. ‘3. One 
part of the body being expofed' to cold, while 
the reft is kept in its ufual, or a greater ‘warmth. 
xcvi. The power of thefe cireumftances (xcv.) 
is demonftrated by the circumftances enabling 
_ perfons to refift cold. Thefe are a certain vigour 
of conftitution, exercife of the body, the pre- 
fence of active paflions, and the ufe of cordials. 
~Befide thefe, there are other circumftances 
which, by a different operation, enable perfons to 
refit cold a@ing as a fenfation; fuch as, paflions 
engaging a clofe attention to one object, the ute 
of narcotics, and that ftate of the body in which 
fenfibility is greatly diminifhed, as in maniacs, 
To all which is to be added, the power of habit 
‘with refpe@ to thofe parts’ of the body to which | 
sold” is more boi iy applied, which both di- 
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gebnites fenfibility, and increafes the syne of 
the activity generating heat. aly 

xcvit. Befide cold, there are other powers chine 
feem to be remote caufes of féver ; fuch as, fear, 
intempetance in drinking, excefs in venery, and 
other circumfiances, which evidently. weaken the 
fyftem. But whether any of thefe fedative pow- _ 
ers be alone the remote caufe of fever, or if they 
only operate either as concurring with the opera- 
tion of marfh or human effluvia, or. as giving an 
opportunity to ithe operation of cold, aré ques 
ftions mot to! be pofitively anfwered: they may’ | 
poflibly of themfelves produce fever, bit moft 
frequently they operate as concurring in one or 
other of the ways above mentioned. | 

xcvil. Having now mentioned the chief of 
the remote caufes of fevers, it may be further ob- 
ferved, that thefe will arife more or lefs readily, 
according as miafmata and_contagions are more 
or lefs prevailing and powerful, or as thefe are 
-more’or lefs favoured by the concurrence of cold 
-and other fedative powers. 


_ CHAP, V. 
OF THE PROGNOSIS OF FEVERS. 


bite. Arverdis Coy ox Weomithor boihitosad 

and falutary motions and fymptoms, the tenden- 

cy of the difeafe to a happy or fatal iffue, or the 
ce x 
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prognoftic in fevers, has been eftablifhed by 
marking the prevalence of the morbid or of the 
falutary fymptoms; and it might be properly fo 
eftablifhed, if we could certainly diftinguifh be- 
tween the one and the other of thefe kinds of 
- fymptoms: but the operation of the reaction, or 
falutary efforts of nature in curing fevers, is fill 
involved in fo much obfcurity, that I cannot ex- 
plain the feveral fymptoms of it fo clearly as to 
apply them to the eftablifhing prognoftics; and 
this, I think, may be done better, by marking 
the morbid fymptoms which fhow the tendency 
to death in fevers. 

c. This plan of the prognoftics in fevers muft 
proceed upon our knowledge of the caufes of 
death in general, and in fevers more particui- 
larly. 

The caufes of death in eraee are either di- 

rect or indirect. 
_ The firft are thofe which diredtly attack “io 
deftroy the vital principle, as lodged in the 
nervous fyftem, or deftroy the organifation of the 
brain immediately neceffary to the action of that 
principle. ! 

_ The fecond, or the indire& caufes of death, 
are thofe which interrupt fuch fun@ions as are 
~neceflary to the circulation of the blood, and 
thereby neceffary to the due continuance and 
fupport of the vital principle. 
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e1. Of thefe general caufes, thofe which ope- 
rate more particularly in fevers feem to be, jir/t, 
The violence of reaction, which, either: by repeat- 
ed violent excitements, deftroys the vital power 
- itfelf, or by its violence deftroys the organifation 
of the brain neceflary to the action of that pow- 
er, or, by the fame violence, deftroys the organi- 
fation of the parts more immediately neceflary 
to the circulation of the blood. : 
i Secondly, The caufe of death in fevers may be 

a poifon, that is, apower capable of deftroying 
the vital principle ; and this poifon may be ei- 
ther the miafma or contagion, which was the re- 
mote caufe of the fever, or it may be a putrid 
matter generated in the courfe of the fever. In 
both cafes, the operation of fuch a power ap- 
pears either as ating chiefly on the nervous fyf{- 
tem, inducing the fymptoms. of debility, or as 
acting upon the fluids of the body, peur biens a 
putref{cent ftate in them. 

cu. From all this it appears, that the fymp- 
toms fhowing the tendency to death in fevers, 
may be difcovered by their being either the 
fymptoms ne 

OF violent reattion i: 

Of great debility; 

Or, of a flrong tendency to putrefattion. in “the 
See i8 
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And, upon this fuppofition, I proceed ‘now to > 
mark thofe fymptoms more particularly. 

cu. The fymptoms which denote the violence 
of reatlion, are, 1. The increafed force, hardnefs; 
and frequency of the pulfe: 2. The increafed 
heat of the body: 3. The fymptoms which are 
the marks of a general inflammatory diathefis, 
and more éfpecially of a particular determina- 
tion to the brain, lungs, or other important vif- 
cera: 4. The fymptoms which are the marks of 
the caufe of violent rea@tion, that is, of a ftrong 
flimulus applied, or of a ftrong fpafm formed, 
the latter appearing in a. me See is 
of the excretions. | 

civ..The fymptoms cvisidh denote a set des 
gree of debility, are, : 

In the Anima. Functions: oh ‘Vhe priate 
of the. voluntary motions; II. The irregularity 
of the voluntary motions, depending on their de- 
bility ; III. The weaknefs of fenfation ; IV. The 
weaknefs and eisai of the intellectual opes 
rations. © fs | 

In the ViTat Kiniccsboses I. The weaknefe of 
the pulfe; II. The coldnefs or fhrinking of the 
extremities; III. The tendency to a deliquium 
animiin an erect pofture; LV. The sibs). fi of 
re{piration. | 

In the Natura Functions: I. The weaknefs 
of the ftomach,-as appearing in anorexia, naufeay . 
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atid vorniting; IL. Involuntary excretions, de- 
pending upon a palfy of the fphinéters: ; I. Dif 
ficult deglutition, depending mppe a ani of the 
mufcles of the fauces. 

cv. Lajfily, The fymptoms denoting the allvige 
cent flate of the Auids, are, 

i. With refpe& to the ftomach ; the loathing 
of animal food, naufea and tig great thirft, 
and a defire of acids. 

IL. With refpe@ to the fluids; 1. The blood 
drawn out of thé veins not coagulating as ufual ; 
2. Hemorrhagy from different parts, ashok 
_ Marks of increafed impetus; 3. Effafions under 
the {kin ‘or cuticle, forming petechize, maculz, 
and vibices ey Effufions of a pore shore un- 
der the cuticle. pan . 

IIL. With refped to sie late of the excretions ; 
fetid breath, frequent loofe and fetid. ftools, high- 
coloured turbid urine; fetid {weats, and the fetor 
_ and livid colour of bliftered places. 

IV. The cadaverous fmell of the whole babes | 

cv. Thefe feveral fymptoms have very often, 
each: of theni fingly, a fhare in determining the 
prognoftic : but more efpecially by their concur. 
rence and combination with one another ; parti- 
cularly thofe of debility. with thofe of i og 
- céney. 

evi. On the fabject of thé pabirnanie it is pro- 
per to obferve, that ees acl ilabid have been 

Vol. I, G 
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of opiniomthere ts fomething in the nature of fe- 

_ \ yérs which generally determines them to be ofa 
certain diration; and therefore that theirtermi- | 
nations, whether falutary or fatal, happen at cer- ) 
tain periods of the difeafe, rather than at others. 
Thefe periods are called the Critrcat Days ; 
earefully marked by Hippocrates and other an- 
cient phyficians, as, well: as by many moderns of 
the greateft eminence in practice ;» whilft,: at the 
{fame time, many other modetns, of no inconfi- 
derable authority, deny their taking place in the 
fevers of thefe northern regions which we in- 
babite ioWURE pe anvoqthi beleigantowdss 

vie Lam of opinion that the dodrine.of the 
ancients, and, particularly that of Hippocrates,on 
this fubject, was well founded ; and that it:is ap- 
plicable to the fevers of our climates sia) Es 
hex. Lain) of ‘this opinion, fit; Becaufe I ob- 
ferve that, the animal economy, both from its 
own conftitution, and from habits which are eafi- 
ly. produced in jit, 1s readily fubjected to’ periodi- 
cal movements.’ Secondly, Becaule, in the difeafes. 
of thé human body, 1 cbferve periodical move- 
ments to take: place, with great conftancy and 
exadinefs 5. asin the cafe of intermittent. fevers, 
and many other difeafes, | fide Io mlota ght on 
cx. Thefe confiderations render it probable, 
that €xad periodical movements may take place 


ret eee ay} 
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iy cohtinuied fevers'y nee I think: there i8''evi- 
dence of {uch movements actually taking place,” 
cx1. The critical’ days, or thofe'on which we 


e fuppofethe termination of continued fevers: e{pe- 


cially: to happen, are; the:zbird; fifth, “fventh, ninth, 

eleventh, fourteenth, feventeenth, and twentieth. We 
mark none beyond this laf ; becaufe, though fe. 
vers are fometimes protracted beyond this period, 
it is however more rarely ; fo that there°are not 
a fufficient number of obfervations ‘to afcertain 
the courfe 6f them 3 and further, becaufe it is 
probable, that in fevers long protracted, the 
movements become le{sexa and’ regulary ae 
therefore lefs eafily obferyed: tate 

_ cxu. That the days now mentioned: are the 
critical days; feenis to be proved by the particu- 
lar facts which are found in the writings of Hips 
pocrates. From thefe facts, as collected from the 
_ feveral writings of that author by Mi de Haen; it 
appears, that of one hundred and fixty-three in- 
ftances of the termination of fevers, which’ hap- 
pened 'on,one’or other of the firft twenty: days of 
_ the difeafe, there are one hundred and. ‘feven, or 
more than two-thirds of’ the whole: number, 

which happened on one or other of theveight 
days above mentioned 5 that none happened 'on 
- the fecond: ot. shireadetic day; .and' upon the 
eighth, tenth, twelfth, fifteenth, fixteenth, eigh~ 
_ teenth, and nineteenth, there are but eighteen 
Goa | 
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inftances, of termination, or. oneinia tii of jhe 
whole. ante ly 

cx. As the terminations iacleal happen on 
the fevem- days laft. nientioned, are, upon the 
whole, few, and, upon any one of them,: fewer 
than thofe which happen on any of our. fuppofed 
critical days; fo there are, therefore nine days 
which. may be called Non-criticaL: while, on 
_the other, hand, the many terminations which 
happened on the feventh, i fourteenth, and twen- 
tieth days, afford a proof both of ert itical days it 
general, ‘and. that thefe are the chief of them. 
Hereafter 1 thall mention an analogy that ren- 
ders the power of the, other critical Herhd fuffi- | 
ciently probable. p! 

cxiv. It appears further, that as, 08. theit termi- 
nations whichwere final and falutary, not a tenth 
part happened on the non- evitical days; and of 
- the. terminations which were final and. fatal, 
though the greater number happened on the. cri- 
tical days, yet abovea, third: of them, happened 
on the/non-critical ;.fo it would appear, that the 
tendency of the animal economy is to obferve the 
critical days, and that lit is-by the operation of 
fomeviolenit,and irregular. caufe that, the courfe 
of things;is ometimes turned to the, non-critical. 

Joxvi What has been {aid gives fuflicient-ground, 
fot prefuming, that it is the general tendency of 
the animal economy to determine the periodical 
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movements itt fevers | to be chiefty ‘onthe.critival 
days) At the: fame time, we muit’ acknowledge 
it to bea: general | ‘téndeney only ;°and that) in 
particular’ cafes, many’ cireumftanees may!occur 
_ to difturb'the regular courfe of it. “Thus; though 
the chief and more vertiarkable exacerbations i in 
continued fevers happen’ on the? cfitieal°days, 
thére “are” ‘truly’ exacerbations’ happehing® vevery 
days ; and thefe, from ecitait caiules, may becéme 
confiderable ‘and critical! Farther) ‘thoug's qniter: 
 miteent!” fevers’. are|cé ertainty* very: ‘Rrongly” deter. 
mined to ‘“Obferve a téttian “or quaitan périod, we 
know ‘there are Gircuniftanees which ‘prevent 
theth from" ‘obfrving thefe ' ‘periods exadtly;" ‘and 
which: render them either anticipating oY poft- 
poring fo’ much; “that the’ days’ of” paroxyfms 
come to be quite changed ; and it is allowable 
to: ‘fuppofe, that the like may happen with re- 
{pect to the exacerbations of ‘continwed fevers, fo 
as thereby to difturd: the bis hi yr Loading of | 
‘critical days. he : 
A particular inftance of this occurs with re- 
{pect to the fixth day of fevers. In the writings 
of Hippocrates, there are many inftances of ter- 
minations happening on the fixth day ; but it is 
not therefore reckoned among the critical days: — 
for, of the terminations happening on that day, 
_ there is not one which proves finally of a faluta- 
ry kind; the preater number are fatal; and all 
G 3 
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the ieft: aresimperfed, and followed witha. te 
lapfel. Alb:this fhows, that: fome.violent caufe 
had, itt thefe: cafes, produced | |a;-deviation! from 
_ the. ordinary. Bastian of nature; that, the. termi; 
nations on the fixth day are; nothing more; than 
| anticipations of. the feventh, and aheresores a DIOR} 
of the power of this lat... rks Pht DD 
e ‘RVI Ahe- doctrine: Lok Li anit ait #2 been 
much, embarrafled. by; fome diffenantjaccounts of 
it) which appear in the writings imputed.to, Hips 
pocrates. But. this may be. jufily: accounted ; for . 
from, thefe writings being truly the,works of ify 
ferent.perfons, and from, the moft- _genuige of 
them. haying 3 {iffered many corruptions ;. fo that, 
in. fhort, every | thing which ‘is. inconfiftent with 
the, fads above, laid’ down; may be aferibatirs@ 
one or other, of thefe caules,, ee sain 
cxvut. ‘This, further,, has - are ee difkuibed 
ie do@trine . of critical . days, that, ‘Hippocrates 
himfelf. attempted, pethaps too: haftily, to efta-. 
blifh general rules, and to bring the doctrine. to 
a general theory, drawn from Pythagorean opi- 
nions concerning the power of numbers. It is 
this which:feems to have produced .the idea of 
odd days, and of a quaternary and: feptenary 
period, | dogtrines which appear fo often in. the 
writings of Hippocrates. 'Thefe, however, are 
pron titient” with the facts above laid down ; and 
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indeed, as Afclepiades and Celfus: have obferveéd, 
are inconfiftent with one another. so! so! moor 
- cxvilyeU pon the whole;'therefore, it'is appre 
hended,)that)the;critical days above. affigned ate 
truly stheéritical’days, of Hippoerates,:and> may | 
be confiftently ¢xplained.in-the following manner: 
cxix. From the univerfality of tertian or quar! 
tan/, periods: -in, intermittent feversyowe cannot 
doubt of; there being, im. ithe;animakeconomy, Neb 
tendency, to! obfervefucly-periods;: and: theycriti£ 
cal days, above mentioned are.confiftent with this 
tendency; of the econamyyias;albyof them; mark 
either ;tertian: or quartam periods! Lhefé: periods, 
however, are not},promifeuoufly! mixed, ‘but oc# 
cupy conflantly their feveral, portions in the pro- 
grefs of the difeafe;, fo,that, from the beginning 
to the: ‘eleventh day,a tertiam petiod takes place} 
and, from, the, ,eleventh: toy the \twentieth, sand 
perhaps houget, a Aartant paraetbi is. as: pani abs 
fervieda czabidenizgive: @ viewed anisd ett va 
_oxx. What Amawiiins the Bape y ti die chans 
ged about the eleventh day, we:have not: clearly 
perceived ;, but the fact is, certain :;for there is 
no inftance of any termination.on the thirteenth; 
that is, the tertian period next following the ele- 
venth; whereas , upon the fourteenth, feventeenth, 
and twentieth,which mark quartan periods, there 
are forty-three inftances of terminations, and fix 
| only on all the intermediate days between thefe. 
| G 4 
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This: prevalence of & quartan. period abi RO, 
room for doubting that the twentieth, and not 
the twenty-firft, is’ the ‘critical day markedoby 
Hippocrates, though the laft is mentioned ‘as 'fach 
in the common‘edition. of the: ‘Aphorifns taken 
from an erroneous | eaiprinbitai which: ‘Celfusalfo 
eng to have-dopied... cus ot uiowh suo 

\exxn Avconfiftency seit the: general: tenden- 
ey of theofyftem; renders the feries’ ofi‘critical 
days:we have mentioned, probably the true one; 
and thevonly remaining difficulty in sAdaingow hae 
we have delivered tosbe, the: fame witly the'genu- 
ine doctrine of Hippocrates, is the — men- 
tion of the fourth as acritical day. °'* TQ VOWS 

-olt is: true there are more hiaaneds of: termina- 
tions happening on this‘day than on fome of thofe 
days we» have afferted to’ be truly evitieal but 
its: inconfiftency with the’ more ‘general tenden- 
cy, and fome other confiderations, lead us to de- 
ny its being naturally a critical day; and to ~ 
think that the inftances of terminations, which 
have really occurred on-the fourth day, are to be 
reckoned among the other’ peer that rite 
pen: inthis matter. Gishs OL 

_exxim I have thus enlisooasoe to partie the 
doétrine of critical days chiefly upon the parti- 
cular facts to be found in the writings of Hip- 
pocrates; and although I might alfo produce 
many other teftimonies of both ancient and mo- 
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dern ‘fimés} ‘yet it muft- be ‘owned:ithat fome bof 
thefe teftimonies may be fufpected to: have atifen 
rather ‘froth a° yeneration ei a thay 
from’ dcéwrate obfetvationy (°° bor g ein gras 
» cxxtify With refpect to the: opinions iief many 
neiderités who deny thé prevalence of critical 
days, they! are’to be little regarded’; for the ob- 
fetvation of the ‘courfe®of continued fevers: is 
known’ to be difficult and’ fallacious; and theres 
fore the’ regularity” Of that! courfe!: may! have often 
efcaped inattentive and’ prejudifed ‘obferverspiom: 
-“exxivi°Our 6wh obfervations @niount tocthis, 
that fevers with ‘modetate “fymptdme, generally 
| cca! ‘of the Sofa Cestaesaayrenr eainndtie in 
one! Acie bf tle ‘litkGal daysiwhich: fall: sieve 
im that "period ;°but i 4° very rare, ine this “cli- 
mate, that cafes of either the typhus’ oF fynochus 
terminate before the eleventh day ; and when 


_ they do terminate-on this day, it is for the moft 


part fatally. When they are ‘protracted beyond 
this time, I have very conftantly found that their 
terminations were upon the fourteenth, feven- 
teenth, or twentieth day. oak, 

In fuch cafes, the falutary terminations are 
feldom attended with any confiderable evacua- 
tion. A fweating frequently appears, but is fel- 
dom confiderable ; and I have ‘hardly “ever Ob- 
-ferved critical and decifive’ terminatjons: ‘attend. 
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ed swith vomiting, evacuations | by. ftool, or; re- 
markable.changes\in the urine., » The; folution of 
the difeafe is chiefly to be; difcerned ,from fome 
return of fleep and appetite, the) ceafing of dea 
lirium, and an abatement of the’ frequency.,of 
the)pulfe. By thefe fymptoms, we .can, often. 
mark, a: crifis, gf, the. difeafe ; but. it. feldom hap- 
pens: fuddenly: and. entirely ; 5 and, it 1s ; moft com= 
monly from fome favourable fy mptoms occurring 
upon one, criticalday,, that we, can; yannounce, a 
more-entire folation, upon the next. following... 

»y Upon the. whole, Iam perfuaded,.that, dt; es 
fer'vations: fhall, bey made. with |, Jattention, , and, 
without? iprejudice,, ub shall, be allowed ‘to con-. 
clude with; the-words fat the learned, and, fagaci- 
ous Gatibius 3 ‘*: Eallor, DL) {ua,,conttiterit. Hippo-. 
«GRATE auctoritas,; GALENO) fides, Naturz: {W1F- 
‘F tus et tprdodis hie CAPs e BU ee eae ee an : 
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. cH A bh VIL 
| “OF THE ‘METHOD ‘OF CURE IN FEVERS. 


gaan L Of the Cure of Continued Fevers. 


CXXV. As it is alive that, in every aioe 

which has its full courfe, there is an effort of na- 

ture, of a falutary tendency, it might be fup- 

pofed that the cure of. fevers thould be left to 
2 


~~ 
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' the operations ofsnature,:or that our)art:fhould | 
be only directed to fupport: and :regulates thefe, 
operations, and: that we should form our:indica- 
tions accordingly. .. Thisy:plan,. however, Iaican+ 
. not adopt, becaufe the operations of nature age. 
very precarious, and‘ not nfo :wello underfiood yas 
to enable us to regulate. theta proper] yc; It. ap-; 
pears ito me, that trufting to: thefe: operations has 
often) given::dceafion' te ar, negligent:jand sihett 
practice ; and ‘there. is reafon ito ibelieve,* ‘thas an: 
attention to sthet operations, bi spature mays ne 
ften fuperfeded by art. ‘3 eek nodii umib-ed ven 
‘edie planiwhich to of Aa aaa To De 
moft {uitable, -is;thatiwhieh foxms|the indications. 
| of cure upon the view, ‘of, obviating! theytendéency:; 
to death-s;;while; at, the:famertime), theimeansof 
executing thefe indications Aare | directed : ibys a 
proper attention ‘to the przirnntcamen ‘of, Ae fe 
Yetsls (1 .mvxso), enoiisiind .edT a 
_ Upon: sfiteveaa see in) sin fequenes of aye an 
been: laid down» above’): Jono the; fubjed: of. the 
prognoftic, we form: thrée general, indications! in 
the cure of continued. fevers ; ; and the.one ofo- 
thet of thefe is'to: be employed: according. as the 
circumftances of the fever (cit.) thall dire@. 
The firft therefore «is, Zo moderate tbe violence 
of reaction. — | | Loris 
The fecond is, Zo remove ‘the caufes or labislate 
the effects of debility. ANG “a 


J 
» 
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i Thé third is, To obviate or corre ‘the tendency 
of thei fluids to putrefaclion. pd Pets STO EER 

«cxxvit. The firft indication may: re) sina 
that is, sa violence: of reaGtion may - ee | 
eds 3 at sreot GITRTSGG.¢ a | 

aa Di By: all thofe: miang St a aisith the ace 
tion of the heart’ and arteries. § ©) ©) 9 1605 
°%, By thofe meatis which take loft chien iin 
of °the bextreme veffels, which’ we> ti pen to” be 
“the chief caufeof violent rea@ions dre i 
xsi Theagion of “the hedit and aiteries 
may be diminifhed, he Vo Bobshisqul agit) 
“ott x ‘By avoiding iormoderating extent, 
which, imiond degree oF rita ‘dlinoft! con= 
ftenithy rp plied to! thietbody.: fequ St05 to 

Login Bytthdiufe of certain fechas tir col an) 
8 3ioBy’ oe the’ tenfion ane ee ‘of the 
arterial Syfematsciixory ont ec” forse weqoig 

cxxix. The irritations (cxxvil. I. om almott 
conftantly applied, are the impreflions: made ap- 
on our fenfes, the éxercife of the body and mind, 
and’the taking ‘in ‘of aliments, The avoiding 
thefe asomuch ‘as ‘poflible; or the moderating 
their force, conftitute what is rightly called ‘the 
AntTipHbocistic’ REGIMEN, proper to be employ- 
edn. almott every continued fever. ae 
- _@XEX. The condué of this regimen is to be 
dire@ted by the er ee rules and confidera- 
tions: 
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1. Impreffions on the external fenfes, as being 
ftimulant to the fyftem, and a chief fupport of its 
-adtivity, thould be avoided as much as poflible ; 
thofe efpecially of more conftant application, 
thofe of a ftronger kind, and thote which give 
pain and uneafinefs. 

No impreffion is to be more e carefully Pe guaha 
againft than that of external heat ; »while, at the 
fame time, every other means of increafing the 
heat of the body is to be fhunned. Both thefe 
_ precautions are to be obferved as foon as a hot 
ftage is fully formed, and to be attended to dur- 
ing its continuance ; excepting in certain cafes, 
where a. determination to: {weating 1 is neceflary, 
or where the ftimulant effeéis of heat may be 
~ compenfated by circumftances which. determine 
it to produce a relaxation and revulfion. 

2. All motion’ of the body is .to' be, avoided, 
efpecially that which:requires the exercife of its 
own mutcles ; andithat pofture of the body is to 
be chofen which employs the feweft mufcles, and 
which keeps none of them long in a ftate of con- 
traction. Speaking, as it accelerates. refpiration, 
is particularly to be refrained from. | 

it ds to be obferved, that every motion of the 
body is the more ftimulant in pelea as oo 
body 1 is weaker. oe 

g. dhe exercife of the mind alfo i is a a flimalus 
to the. body; fo that..all impreffions which lead 
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to thought, “and thofe ‘efpecially which may éx- 
cite emotion or pafiion; are to be sabia fhun- 
ned. HS) a | 
With | tesfpeet to avoidliti <immpett ions / of all 
kinds, an exception is to. be made in the ‘cafe of 
a delirium coming .on, when. the prefenting of 
accuftomed objects may have the effee of inter- 
rupting. and diverting the irregular train of ideas 
then arifing in the mind. aS he | 

- 4.’ The’ prefence of recent aliment in ‘the fto- 
tnach proves always a flimulus to the fyftem, and 
ought therefore ‘to be as moderate as poffibie. A 
total abftinence for fome time may: be of fervice ; 
but as this cannot be long continued with fafety, 
we muft avoid the flimulus of aliment, by choof- 
ing that kind’which gives the leaft. We fuppofe 
that alimentary matters’ ‘are more flimulant, ac- 
cording’ a§ they are more alkdlefcent; and this 
leads’ to: avoid all animal,’ and: to /ufe vegetable 


food Se | ‘ 


* The loathing of animal Goth, which is fo confpicuous in. 
fevers, is a falutary provifion of nature, by which we are watn- 
ed from taking im what would ‘certainly not be properly digeft. 
ed, and off courfe remain a ‘moxious) irritation. Indeed, there 
feems to be a- peculiarly defective affimilation .of | the aliment. in 
fever ; hence the impropriety of being over ftudious to induce 
patignts.to {wallow much, in oppotition to the almoft infure ” 
mountable ‘averfion ’ which they often have for food. ° The 
fpareft vegetable’ diet, asa fmall quantity of pariada or. barley 


? 
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_*. As our drinks alfo may prove ftimulant, fo ‘all 
_aromatic and {piritous liquors are to be avoided; 
and, in anfwering the prefent indication, all fer- 
mented liquors, excepting’ thofe of the lowert 
quality, are to be abftained from. = 
cxxxi. Befide thefe ftimulant powers more 
conftantly applied, there are others which, al- 
though ‘occafional ‘only, yet, as commonly ac- 
companying fevers, mutt be digi RS to’ and re= 
moved. ihe is 
- One ‘is, the fenfe of thirft, Ghiek asa power- 
fal ftimulus, ought always, in one yet or other, 
to be removed. ot Ds . 
Another fiinmulus bites unite nee cru- 
_dities, or corrupted humours‘in the ftomach; and 
it is to. be’ removed by’ ie eager by i Nan or 
by the ufe:of acids * Weed Bh : 
A third ftimulus one arifes from the’ preter- 
natural retention of feces in the inteftines; and 
ought to be removed by Ls areatth ori en e ale 
ters}. iu 7 is | 


gtuel, is generally fufficient. With refpect to ee tae _cocl- 
ing. acidulated liquors, as cream of tartar whey, imperial, oS 
or barley water, are the moft proper.. . 

* 'The different vegetable acids are found moft convenient, 
as the j juices of tamarinds,. lemons, oranges, currants, - &e. 

+ B. Deco&. pro.enemat. % Xl, 

Broek 6) Olivar. . z i 
Sulphas Sod, 3 {. m. Ft. Enem. = “re nata 


injci. 
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A fourth ftimulus to be conftantly fufpected itt 
fevers, is a general acrimony of the fluids, as. 
produced by the increafe of motion and heat, 
. joined with:an interruption of the excretions. 
This acrimony is to. be obviated or removed by — 
the taking in of tle i oie of mild antl 
{eptic liquors, 3 

exxxu. The ee of irvitation in all thefe. | 
particulars (cxxx. and cxxxt.}, conftitutes the 
antiphlogiftic regimen abfolutely neceflary . for 
moderating the violence of reaction; and, if | eed 
miftake not, is proper in almoft every circum- 
ftance of continued fevers, becaufe the propriety 
and. fafety of employing ftimulants is often*un- 
certain ; and becaufe feveral of thofe above men 
tioned, befide their ftimulant powers, have other _ 
qualities by which they may. be hurtful. a 

It appears tome, thatthe fuppofed utility of. 
ftimulants, in certain cafes of fever, has often 
arifen from a miftake in having afcribed to their 
ftimulant what really es eecaarage open their anti~ 
fpafmodic power. RAPES 

cxxxi. A fecond head of the means (CXXVIII. 
2.) for moderating the violence of , reation, 
comprehends certain. fedative powers, which 
may-be employed to: diminifh the activity of the 
whole body, and berical ate that aE the fangui- 
ferous Ay: flem. 7 : oe 
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The jfiré of thefe to be menuonyds is the appli- 
cation of cold. 

Heat is the chief Np of the adiivity. of the 
animal fyftem, which is therefore provided in it- 


felf with a power of generating heat; but, at 


the fame time, we obferve, that this would Zo to 
excefs, were it not conftantly moderated by a 


‘cooler temperature in the furrounding , atmo- 


{phere. When, therefore, that power of the 
fyftem generating heat is increafed, as is com. 


. monly the cafe i in fevers, it is neceflary not only 


to avoid all means of increafing it further, but it 
feems proper alfo, to Apply air ofa cooler temper. 
ature, or at leaft to apply it. more entirely and 
freely, than in a ftate of health. 

Some late experiments in the {mall-pox, and 
in continued fevers, fhow that the free admiffion 
of cool air to the body is ‘a powerful remedy in 


‘ moderating the violence of reaction ; but what 
is the mode. of its operation, to shen circum. 


ftances of fever it is peculiarly adapted, or what 


‘limitations it requires, I {hall not venture to de- 


termine, till more Petacwany inftruéted _by fur- 


ther experience *, 


ee 


+ The init, shits regulate shin \siaeee of cold, 
and the value of this remedy in fever, have now been fully 
a Br ceanei and form, a memorable era in the annals of Medicine. 
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cxxxiv. A fecond fedative power which may 


be employed in fevers, is that of certain medi- 


Dr. William Wright, phyfician to his Majefty’s forces, late 


in the Wett Indies, tranfmitted to the London Medical Jour- 


nal, in the. year 1786, an account of feveral cafes of fever, fuc- 
cefsfully treated by the affufton of cold water ; and to him we 
are indebted for introducing this valuable remedy to notice. 2 
“Dr. Currie of Liverpocl, in a work which does him the 
higheft credit, has profecuted this fubjett with equal ability and 
fuccefs, For the cold affufion, Dr. Currie prefers falt water, fa- 
turated brine, or frefh water mixed with vinegar, to frefh water 


alone; as he conceives that the falt, by ftimulating the cutaneous © 


veflels, in fome meafure obviates the debilitating effe€ts of the 
cold. ‘Dr. Wright employed fea-water. The patient is ex- 
pofed naked, and a bucket full of this is fuddenly dafhed about 
him. Cold water, without any addition, may be ufed without 
any bad confequence, if no other can be eafily obtained, Water, 
ata temperature from 40 to 60, 1s commonly employed. Its 
beneficial effets are moft confpicuous when ufed during the 
height of the diurnal exacerbation, or immediately after it be- 
gins to decline ; hence it is employed from fix to nine o’clock 
in the evening with moft advantage ; “ but it may be fafely 
<« ufed at any, time of the day, when there is no fenfe of chilli- 


s‘ nefs prefent, when the heat of the furface is fteadily above 


<é what is natural, and when there is no general or profufe per- 
«¢ f{piration.” Thefe confiderations merit the utmoft attention, 
and include all the reftri€tions which mutt be attended to in its 
application. With thefe cautions, the more early its applica- 
tion, the more decifive are the advantages which refult from it. 


When employed on the firlt or fecond day, it frequently are 


refts the progrefs of the difeafe.- It rarely is attended with, 


Sor fae 
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tines, known, in. the Writings on the Materia 
Medica, winder the title of REFRIGERANTS. 

The chief of thefe are acids of all kinds, 
‘when fufficiently diluted ; $ and they are, in fe- 


_ veral refpedts, remedies adapted to continued 


fevers. Thofe efpecially in ufe are, the Vitriolic 
and Vegetable, and, on many accounts, we pre- 
fer.the latter, 

cxxxv. Another fet eh refrigerants are the 
Neutral Salts, formed of the vitriolic, nitrous, or 
vegetable acids, with alkalines, either fixed or 
volatile. - All thefe neutrals, while they are dif: 


-folving in water, genérate cold: but as that cold 


ceafes foon after the folution is finifhed, and as 
the falts are generally exhibited in a diffolved 
ftate, their refrigerant power in the animal body 
does not at all depend upon their power of ge- 


herating cold with water. The neutral chiefly 
employed as a refrigerant is Nitte; but all the 


YG 


fuch aie effe&s when ufed at.a eee period. For the firft 


eight or ten days, however, it in general moderates confider- 
ably the violence of the tember,” and haftens its favourable 
termination. Wheii employed in the advanced {tage of the dif- 
eafe, where there is great proftration of ftrength, a cordial, 
as warm- wine, fhould be adminiftered immediately after it. Its 
general effects are; an abatement of heat, reduction of the fre- 
quency of the pulfe, relief from oppreflion, gentle perfpiration, 
and propenfity to ‘gia 


Hz 
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* 


others, compounded as..above mentioned, par- 
take more or lefs of the fame quality. | 


cxxxvi1. Befides thefe neutrals, fome metallic 


-falts alfo have been employed as ‘refrigerants in 
‘fevers, and particularly the Sugar of Lead. But 


the refrigerant powers of this are not well afcer-' 
tained, andvuts deleterious qualities are too well 


known to admit of its being freely ufed.. -°) ° 
cxxxvul. Under the zbird general head (cxxviul. 
3.) of the means to be employed for moderating 
the violence of reaCtion, are’comprehended the 
feveral means of diminifhing the tenfion, tone, 
‘and adtivity of the fanguiferous fyitem. As the 
_aGtivity of this fyftem depends, in a great mea- 
fure, upon, the tone, and this again upon the 
tenfion of the veffels given to them by the quan- 
tity of fluids they contain, it is evident, that the 
diminution of the quantity of thefe muft diminifh 
the activity of the fanguiferous fyftem. — 
cxxxvil. The quantity of fluids contained in 
the fanguiferous fyftem, may be diminifhed moft 
conveniently by the evacuations of blood-letting 
and purging. | 


exxxix. Nothing. is more evident, than that 


plood-letting is oné of the moft powerful means 


- of diminifhing the activity of the whole body, e- — 


{pecially of the fanguiferous fyftem, and it muft 
therefore be the moft effeCtual means of moder- 


ating the violence of reaction in fevers, Taking 


, 
. ‘ 
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this as a fact, I omit inquiring into its mode of, 
operation, and fhall only confider in what cir- 
cumftances of fevers it may be moft piopeey 
employed. : 

cxL. When the violence of reaction, and its. 
conftant atteridant, a phlogiftic diathefis, are. 
fufficiently manifeft; when thefe conftitute the 
principal part of the difeafe, and may be expected 
to continue throughout the whole of it, as in the 


cafes of Jynocha, then blood-letting is the princi- 


pal remedy, and may be employed as far as the. 
fymptoms of the difeafe may feem to. require, 
and the conftitution of the patient will bear. It 
is, however, to be attended to, that a greater e- 
vacuation than is neceffary, may occafion a flow- 
er recovery, may render the perfon more liable. 
to a relapfe, or may bring on other difeafes. 
‘exit. In the cafe of /ynocha, therefore, there 
is little doubt about the propriety of blood-let- 
ting; but there are other {pecies of fever, as the 


fynochus, in which a violent reaction and phlogif-. 


tic diathefis appear, and prevail during fome: 
part of the courfe of the difeafe ; while, at the 
fame time, thefe circumftances do not conftitute 
the principal part of the difeafe, nor are to be 
expected to continue during the whole courfe of 


- It; and it is well known, that, in many cafes, 
_ the ftate of violent reaction is to be fucceeded, 


fooner or cal by a flate of debility, from the 
H 3 
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excefs of which the danger of the difeafe is 
chiefly to arife. It is, therefore, neceflary, that, 
in many cafes, blood-letting fhould be avoided 5 
and even although, during the inflammatory 


{tate of the difeafe, it may be proper, it will be 


neceflary to take care that the evacuation be not 
fo large as to increafe the ftate of debility which 
is to follow *. ; 


OO rR Ne A ee ee 


| ‘ 
* Thofe fevers which require blood-letting, occur fo rarely, 


that is neceffary to caution the practitioner, in the ftrongeft ; 


manner, againft having recourfe to this dubious remedy, except 
in very particular cafes. An emergency which requires the ufe 
of bleeding may perhaps not occur to thofe who practife in this 
country in the courfe of many years, or even of a lifetime. 
The impending debility which fo rapidly fucceeds to this 
inflammatory action, and from which we have fo much to fear, 
is in danger of being fatally increafed by this evacuation. Dr. 
Clark of Newcaftle, whofe extenfive practice gives particular 
weight to his opinion, in his Treatife on Fevers, has the follow- 
ing pertinent remarks: “* I am fenfible, that in the beginning 
“ of fevers, venefection is the moft powerful means of abating 
sé the force and ativity of the vafcular fyftem. ‘But as all fevers, 
<¢ at leaft fuch as have occurred in my practice, are, in general, 
& foon fucceeded by debility, or fymptoms which denote a ten- 
«¢ dency to putrefaGtion in the fluids, this evacuation ought to 
« be ufed with caution. There may be fome cafes of fever, in- 
deed, that may require venefection in the beginning, particu- 
larly where there are evident figns. of topical determinations 


s¢ of blood to the head, lungs, or any other part; when the 


st patient is vigorous and plethoric, and when. the difeafe de- 
‘ rives its origin, from other caufes than contagion. In fever 
& years practice, I have only had occafion to dire€t this evacua- 


— 
 * 


* 
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cx. F rom all this it mutt appear, that the 
employing blood- letting, in certain fevers, re- 
quires mych difcernment and {kill, and is to be 
governed by the confideration of the fone 
circumftances : | 

1. The nature of the prevailing epidemic. 

2. The nature of the remote caufe. 

3. The feafon and climate in which the dif- 
eafe occurs. 

4. The degree of phlogiftic diathefis Rite 

5. The period of the difeafe. 

6, The age, vigour, and Bren ane of the 
patient. 

47. The patient’s former difeafes ee habits of 
blood-letting. 

8. The appearance of the blood drawn out. 

g. The effects of the blood-letting that may 
have been already pradtifed. | 

cxLui. When, after the confideration of thefe 


_. circumftances, blood-letting is determined to be 
_ necefflary, it fhould be obferved, that it is more © 


effetual according as the blood is more fuddenly 
drawn off, and as the body is, at the fame time, 
more free from all irritation, and, confequently, 
when in a pofture in which the feweft muifcles 


are In action. | 

** tion twice in continued fevers, unaccompanied with fymptoms _ 
** of local affection ; and L.can add, that I never loft a patient 
§* from the omiffion.’? ~ 


H4 
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cxuiv. Another evacuation whereby the quan- 
tity of fluids contained in the body fis: be confi- 
derably diminifhed, is that of Purging. 

cxiv. If wwe confider the quantity of Auta 


conftantly prefent in the cavity of the inteftines, 


and the quantity which may be drawn from the 
innumerable excretories that open into this cavi- 
ty, it will be obvious that a very great evacua- 
tion can be made by purging; and if this be 
done by. ftimulus applied to the inteftines, with- 
out being at the fame time communicated to the 
reft of the body, it may, by emptying both the 
cavity of the inteftines, and the arteries which 
furnifh the excretions poured into it,, induce a 
confiderable relaxation in the whole fyftem ; and 
therefore, purging feems to be a remedy fuited to 
moderate the violence of reaction in fevers. 
cxitv1. But it is to be obferved, that as the 
fluid drawn from the excretories Sikieits into. 
the inteftines, is not all drawn immediately from 
the arteries, as a part of it is drawn from the mu- 
cous follicles only ; and as what is even more'im- 


mediately drawn from the arteries is drawn off | 


flowly ; fo the evacuation will not, in proportion 


to its quantity, occafion fuch a fudden depletion , 


of the red yeffels as blood-letting does; and 
therefore cannot operate fo powerfully in taking 
off the phlogiftic diathefis of the fyftem. : 


gi 
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cxtvi. At the fame time, as this evacuation 
may induce a confiderable degree of debility, fo, 
in thofe cafes in which a dangerous flate of debi- 
lity is likely to occur, purging is to be employed: © 
with a great deal of caution ; and more efpecial- 
ly as the due meafure of the evacuation is more 
difficult to be applied than in the cafe of blood- 
letting *. 

‘exivul. As we fhall - Brann have occafion to 
obferve, that it is of great importance, in the cure 
of fevers, to reftore the: determination of the 
blood to the veffels.on the furface of the body ; 
fo purging; as in fome meafure taking: off that 
determination, feems to be an evacuation not 
well adapted to the cure of fevers. | 


* The cautions which the author gives about purging in fe- 
vers, plainly fhow that it was no favourite practice of his ; and 
indeed, except where the inflammatory fymptoms run high, 
threatening determinations to particular parts, or the inefficacy 
of the common glyfters point out the propriety of their exhi- 


‘ ition, we had better abftain from them. When had recourfe 
‘to, thofe which procure an evacuation, with the leaft irritation, 
are to be preferred: For this purpafe we may take an ounce, 


or an ounce anda half of phofphorated foda, diflolved in a pint 
of chicken broth, of which a tea- “cup full is to be taken every 
half hour till it operates ; or, 
BR Fruct. Tamarind. z ifs. 
Senne. fol. 3 i. coque in aq. font, % xij. ad colat. % ix. 
cujus coch]. ii. omni femihora, donec iba refpon- 
deat, funt fum. 
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cxiix. If, notwithftanding thefe doubts, (cxivt. 


CXLvH. and CXLVUL. ). it fhall be afferted, that pur- 


ging, even from the exhibition of purgatives, has 
often been ufeful in fevers; I would beg leave 
to maintain, that this has not happened from a 
large evacuation; and therefore, not by mode- 
yating the violence of reaction, excepting im the 
cafe ef a more purely inflammatory fever, or of 
exanthemata of an inflammatory nature. In o- 


ther cafes of fever, I have feen a large evacua- 


tion by purging, of mifchievous confequence ; 
and if, upon occafion, a more moderate evacua- 
tion has appeared to be ufeful, it is apprehended 


to have been only by taking off the irritation of . 


retained feces, or by evacuating corrupted hu- 
mours which happened to be prefent in the in- 
teftines; for both of which purpofes frequent lax- 
atives may be properly employed. 

cit. Another fet of means (cxxvis. 2.) for mo- 
derating the violence of reaction in fevers, are 
thofe fuited to take off the fpafm of the extreme 


veflels, which we believe to be the irritation thit ° 


chiefly fwpports the reaction. 


Though I have put here this indication of tak- 


ing off the fpafm of the extreme veflels, as fub- 
ordinate to the general indication of moderat- 
ing the violence of reaction, it is however to be 
obferved here, that as fever univerfally confifts 
in an increafed action of the heart, either in fre- 
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quency or in force, which in either cafe is fup- 
ported by a fpafm of the extreme veffels, fo the 


indication for removing this is a very general 


one, and’applicable in almoft every circumftance 
of fever, or at leaft with a few seh sito to be 
taken notice of hereafter. 

cit. For taking off the {pafm: of the watson 
veffels, the means to be employed are either in-. 
ternal or external. . 

cui. The internal means (cn1.) are, | 

1. Thofe which determine the force of the 
circulation to the extreme veffels on the: furface 
of the body, and by reftoring the tone and a@i- 
vity of thefe veffels, may overcome the —— on 
| their extremities. © 

2. Thofe medicines which have the power of 
taking off fpafm in any part of the fyftem, and 
' which are known under isn suas of ANTISPASMO- 
pies.” 4 | 

‘cum. Thofe remedies which are fit to deter- 
mine to the furface of the body, are, 

-I. Dmuents, 

2. NeurraL Sats. 

3. SuDORIFICS. 

4. Emerics. 

cLiv. Water enters, in a ae proportion, into 
the compofition of all the animal fluids, and a | 
large quantity of it is always diffufed through the 
whole of the common mafs. Indeed, ina found 
2 
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| ; | 
-ftate, the fluidity of the whole mafs depends up-’ 
on the quantity of water prefent in it. Water, 
therefore, is the proper diluent of our mafs of 
blood ; and other fluids are diluent only in pro- 
portion to the quantity of water they contain. 
civ. Water may be faid to be the vehicle of 
the feveral matters which ought to be excerned; 
_and in a healthy ftate the fullnefs of the extreme 
veffels, and the quantity of excretions, are near- 
ly in proportion to the quantity of water prefent 
‘inthe body. In fever, however, although the 
excretions are in fome meafure interrupted, they 
continue in fuch quantity~as to exhale the more 
fluid parts of the blood ; and while a portion of | 
them is, at the fame time, neceflarily retained in 
_ the larger veffels, the fmaller and the extreme 
veffels, both from the deficiency of fluid, and 
their own contracted ftate, are lefs filled, and 
therefore allowed to remain in that condition. 
cLv1.. To remedy this contraCted ftate, nothing 
is more neceflary than a large fupply of water or 
watery fluids, taken in by drinking, or otherwife ; 
for as any fuperfluous quantity of water is forced 
off by the feveral excretories, fuch a force ap- 
plied, may bea means of dilating the extreme | 
veffels, and of overcoming the fpafm peta 
their extremities. 
CLVII. Accordingly the throwing i in of a large 
quantity of watery fluids, has been at all times — 


/ 
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a remedy much employed in fevers; and in no 
inftance more remarkably, than by the Spanith 
and Italian phyficians, in the avi of what: rd 
call the Dieta aquea. | 

ctv. This practice confifts in Gains away - 
every other kind of aliment and drink, and in~ 
giving in divided portions every day, for feveral | 
days together, fix or eight pounds of plain wa- 
ter, generally cold, but fometimes warm. © All 

this, however, is to be done only after. the dif- 
'-eafe has continued for fome time, and at leatt 
for a week. 

cuix. A fecond' means (cui. 2.) of determin- 
‘ing to the furface of the body, is by the ufe of 
neutral falts. | Thefe, in a certain dofe, taken in- 
to the ftomach, produce foon after a fenfe of heat — 
upon the furface of the body; and, if the body 
be covered clofe, and kept warm, a {weat is rea- 
dily brought out. The fame medicines, taken 
during the cold flage of a fever, very often put 
an end to the cold ftage, and bring on the hot; 
and they are alfo remarkable for {topping ‘the vo- 
miting which fo frequently attends the cold ftage 
of fevers. All this fhows that neutral falts have 
a power of determining the blood to the furface 
of the body, and may therefore be of ufe in tak- 
ing off the fpafm which in fevers fubfifts there. 

cix. The neutral moft commonly employed in 
fevers, is that formed of an alkali with the na- 
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tive acid of vegetables*: but all the other neu- 
trals have more or lefs of the fame virtue; and 
perhaps fome of them, particularly the ammonia- 
cal falts, poffefs it in a ftronger degree. 

cix1t. As cold water taken into the {ftomach, 
often. fhows the fame diaphoretic effects with the - 
‘neutral falts, it is probable that the effect of the | 
latter. depends upon their refrigerant powers 
‘mentioned above (cxxxtv.) What is the effec: 
of the neutral falts, given when they are forming 
and in a ftate of effervefcence? It is probable 
- that this circumftance may increafe the refrige- 
-rant power of thefe falts, and may introduce in-_ 
to the body a quantity of fixed air; but for thefe 


Ra ie Kali srcnatat Hie. ; 
Succ. limon. recen. exprefhi, 3 &. an {. ad al« 
kali faturandum. 
Aq. font. 3 i. 
_ Aq cinn. 3. m. ft. hautt. tertia quaque hora 
fum. : 
Vel, 
- BR Aq. ammon. acetat. 3 iij. 
Aq. menth. fativee, 3 i. 
Aq. font. 3,3}. 
Tart. emet. gr. ij. Cap. “weger coch. duo altefa que 
que hora. 
When we with the effervefcence to take ee in the flotiach, 
the patient firft fwallows the acid properly diluted, and the “page: 
, ste likewife diluted, immediately after.» 


~~ 
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. purpofes it would feem proper to contrive that 
the whole of the effervefcence fhould take place 
in the ftomach. | 3 

cLixu. A third means (cut. 3.) of determin- 
ing to the furface of the body, and taking off © 
_ the fpafm fubfifting there, is by the ufe of fudo- 
rific medicines, and of fweating. 

cixiu. The propriety of this remedy has a 
much difputed ; and fpecious arguments may. be 
adduced both for and againft the practice. 

. In favour of the practice, it may be faid ;__ 

1. That, in healthy perfons, in every cafe of. . 
increafed action of the heart and arteries, a {weat- 
ing takes place, and is feemingly the: means aot,“ 
| preventing the bad effe@ts of fuch increafed ac- 
tion. © | 
. That, in egies their’ moft ace Gilntion 
ahd termination is by {pontaneous fweating. 

3. That, even when excited by art, it has 
been found manifeftly ufeful, at penagin periods, 
and in certain fpecies of fever. . , 

cLxiv.. Upon the other hand,. it may be urged 
againft the-practice of fweating ; ; 

1. That as)in fevers a {pontaneous fweating 
does not immediately come on, fo there muft be — 
in thefe fome circumftances different from thofe 
in the ftate of health, and which may therefore 
render it doubtful whether the fweating can be 
fafely' excited by art. 
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2. That, in many cafes, the practice has been 
attended. with bad confequences. ‘The means 
commonly employed have a tendency to pro- 
duce /an) inflammatory) diathefis; which, if not 
‘taken off by the fweat following ‘their ufe, muft 
be increafed with much danger. Thus {weating, 
employed to prevent’ the acceffions of. intermit- 
ting fevers, has often changed them into’a conti- 
nued form, which is.always dangerous. 

3. The utility of the praiice is further doubt-— 
ful, becaufe fweating, when it*happens, does not 
always “give a final determination; as muft be 
manifeft in the cafe of sintermittents,: as well as 
in many continued’ fevers, which are’ fometimes 
in the beginning attended with fweatings thatdo . 
not prove final; and, on the contrary, whether 
{fpontaneous or SPSS by art, feem often to ag- 
gravate the difeafe. | | 

‘ctxy. From thefe confiderations, it’is extreme- 
ly doubtful if the practice of fweating can be 
admitted very generally; but, at the fame time, 
‘it is alfo doubtful, if the failure of the. practice, 
or the mifchiefs -faid to have arifen from: it, have 
not been owing to the peitsoge GaN conduct of the 
practitioner. i 

With refpect to bine lat, it is aloft dgiedbe a- 
mong phyficians, 

1. That fweating has eae generally hurtful 
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when excited by ftimulant, oe and inflam- 
matory medicines. 

2. That it has been het fd when saisited by: 
much external heat, and continued with a great 
increafe of the heat of the body. | 

3: That it is always hurtful when it does not 
foon relieve, but rather increafes the frequency 
and-hardnefs of the pulfe, the anxiety and diffi- 
culty-of breathing, the headach, and delirium. 

4. That it is always hurtful if it be urged, 
_ when the fweat is not fluid,.and when it is par- 
tial, and on the fuperior parts of the body only. 

ctxvi. In thefe cafes, it is probable, that ei- 
ther an inflammatory diathefis is produced, which 
increafes the fpafm on the’ extreme veffels; or 
that, from other caufes, the {fpafm is too much 
fixed to yield eafily to the increafed a@ion of the 
heart and arteries; and, upon either fuppofition, 
it muft be obvious, that urging the {weat, as rea- 
_ dy to produce a hurtful determination to fome of - 
the internal -parts, may be attended with very 
great danger. 

‘cLxvu. Though the doubts ftarted (cLxtv.) are 
to be attended to; and although the pradices 
(cLxv.) having been found hurtful, are therefore 
to be rejected 5 it ftill remains true, — 4 

1. That {weating has certainly been often ufe- 
ful in preventing the acceffion of fevers, when 

Vol. I. ! I 
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the times of this have been certainly forefeen, 
and a proper condu& employed. 

2. That, even after fevers have in fome mea- 
fure come on, fweating, when properly employ- 
ed, either at the very beginning of the difeafe, 
or during its approach and gradual formation, has 
often prevented their further progrefs. 


3. That, even after pyrexize have continued | 


for fome time, fweating has been fuccefsfully 
employed in curing them, as Sa en in the 
cafe of rheumatifm. 

4. That certain fevers, produced by 4 very 
powerful fedative contagion, have been generally 
treated, fo far as we yet know, moft fuccefsfully 
by {weating. 

cixviu. Thefe inftances (crxvit.) are In favour 
of fweating, but give no general rule; and it 
mutt be left to further experience to determine 
how far any general rule can be eftablifhed in 
this matter. In the mean time, if the practice 


of fweating is to be attempted, we can venture © 


to lay down the following rules for the conduct 
of it. se 

1. That it fhould bé excited without the ue 
of ftimulant inflammatory medicines. _ 

2. That it fhould be excited with as little ex- 


ternal heat, and with as little sei ieigs of the heat 


of the body, as poflible. 
3. That, when excited, it fhould be continued 
2 


od 
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for a due length of time, not léfs than twelve 


hours, and fometimes for twenty-four or forty- 


eight hours; always, however, ‘providing that. it 
proceeds without the circumftances mentioned 
(cLXv. 3/4.) | 

4. That, for fome part of the time, ath as fits 
as the perfon can eafily bear, it fhould be carried 
on without admitting of fleep. | 

5. That it fhould be rendered univerfal over 


the whole body; and therefore, particularly, that 


care be taken to bring the {weating to the oe 


extremities. 
6. That the practice fhould be rendered fafer 


_ by. moderate purging, excited at the fame-time. 


7. That it fhould not be fuddenly checked by 
cold any how applied to the body. 
_ cLxix. When attention is to be given to thefe . 


-_tules, the fweating may be excited, 1. By warm 
bathing or a fomentation of the lower extremi- 
ties. 2. By frequent draughts of tepid liquors, 


. 


chiefly. water, rendered’ more grateful by the ad- 
dition of a light aromatic, or more powerful by 
that of a fmall quantity of wine. 3. By giving 
fome dofes of neutral falts. 4. Moft effeQually, 
and perhaps moft fafely, by a large dofe of an  o- 
piate, joined with a sit of neutral falts, and ‘ 
of an emetic. 

In what cafes may cold water, thrown into the 
- ftomach in al quantities, be employed. to ex- 

. Iz 
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cite fweating *, fee Cavan ‘Lib. ILL ‘chap. Vil.— 
iX. 

3) ene, FEliee dogchlineuiaile (cm: I.) ae eee 
mining to the furface of the body, and thereby 
taking off the fpafm affecting the extreme vef- 
fels, is by the ufe of emetics. 


CLxxI. Emetics, and particularly antimonial 


emetics, have been em loyed in the cure of fe- 
ploy 


vers ever fince the introdu@ion of chemical me-’ 


dicines ; but, for a long time, they were employ- 
ed by chemifts and chemical practitioners only ; 
and although of late the ufe of them has be- 
come very general, their efficacy is ftill difputed, 
and their manner of operating is not commonly 
explained. 7 ? 

cLxxl1. Vomiting is in many repeats ufeful in 
fevers ; as it evacuates the contents of the fto- 


mach ; as it emulges the biliary and pancreatic. 
ducts ; as it evacuates the contents of the duode-. 


num, and perhaps alfo of a larger portion of the 
inteftines ; as it agitates the whole of the abdo- 


* 


* Dr. Currie hiae-afertaisied, that cold water taken into the 
ftomach, produces effets fimilar to. thofe which arife from the 
cold affufion, and may be had recourfe to under the fame re- 
ftriGtions... As a remedy in fever, it is not near fo powerful as 
_ the affufion. They are both, however, to be reckoned amongtft 
the moft powerful méans of inducing a diaphorefis, and are like- 
ly to fuperfede moft other medicines i in this Pa aa independent 
of their other effets. | 

I 
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minal vifcera, expedes the circulation in them, 
and promotes their feveral fecretions; and, laft- 
ly, as agitating alfo the vifcera of the thorax, it 
has like effects there. All thefe feveral effects 
are, in many cafes and circumftances of fever, ~ 
procured with advantage ; but do not properly 
fall under our view here, where we are to confi- 
der only the effe@ of vomiting in oe; eau: to 
the furface of the body. 
cixxml. This effet we do not impute to the 
exercife of vomiting in agitating the whole 
frame, but to the particular operation of eme- 
tics upon the mufcular fibres of the ftomach, 
whereby they excite the action of the extreme 
arteries on the furface of the body, fo as thereby 
effectually to determine the blood into thefe vef- 
fels, remove the pies and take off the fpafm 
affecting them. | 
cixxiv. That fuch is the power: of emetics, 
will appear from the feveral confiderations men- 
tioned above (xiiv.); and, therefore, that they 
are remedies well fuited to the cure of fevers. 
cLxxv. Emetics, for that purpofe, are admini- 
ftered in two different ways: that is, either: in 
fuch dofes as may excite full and repeated vo- 
mitings ; or in fuch dofes as may excite ficknefs 
and naufea only, with little or no vomiting at all. 
cLxxvi. Full vomiting is beft fuited to the fe- 
veral purpofes mentioned cixxm.; and is alfo 


13 
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well fuited to determine to the furface of the 
body, fo as thereby to obviate the atony and 


| {pafm which lay the foundation of fever. ‘Thus 
vomiting, excited a little before the expected ac- 


ceffion of the paroxy{m of an intermittent, has 
been found to prevent the paroxy{fm altogether. 
And it has been obferved alfo, that, when conta- 


gion has been applied to a perfon, and firft difco- 


vers its operation, a vomit given will prevent the 
fever, which was otherwife to have been expect- 


ed. See Linn on Fevers and Infection. 


cLxxvil. Thefe are advantages to be pheasant 
by exciting vomiting * at the firft approach of 
fevers, or of the paroxy{ms ‘of fevers ; and after 


fevers are formed, vomiting may alfo bé employ-— 


ed, to take off, perhaps entirely, the atony and 
{pafm, or at leaft to moderate thefe, fo that the 
fever may’ proceed more gently and fafely. 


cixxvilt. It is feldom, however, that vomiting 
is found to produce a final folution of fevers 3 


and, after they are once formed, it is commonly 
neceflary to repeat the vomiting feveral times 5 


* When it is intended to excite vomiting, a table-fpoon full 
of the following folution may be taken cnet ise minutes. 
till it enfue : 

R Tart. emet. er. Veo 
; Sp. Lavand. comp. gutt. xv» 
Aq. ferven. 3 ivy. M. 
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but this is attended «with inconvenience, ‘and 
fometimes with difadvantage. . The operation of 
full vomiting commonly foon ceafes, and the ex- 
ercife of vomiting is often a debilitating power; 
and therefore, when the vomiting does not re-_ 
move the atony and fpafm very entirely, it may. 
give occafion to their recurring with greater 
force. on 

. eExxrx. For thefe reafons, after fevers are seule 
ly formed, phyficians have thought proper to em- 
ploy emetics in naufeating dofes only*. Thefe 
are capable of exciting the action of the extreme 
_-veffels, and their operation is more permanent. 
At the fame time, they often fhow their power 
by exciting fome degree of {weat ; and their ope- 
ration is rendered more fafe, by their commonly 
producing fome evacuation by ftool. 

cLxxx. Such are the advantages to be pro- 
cured by naufeating dofes of emetics; and it 
only remains to mention, what are the medicines 
moft fit to be employed in that manner, spacers 


f 


| * 'The fame objections which the author has Sage againit 
the repetition of vomiting, may be urged againft the exhibition 
of emetics in naufeating dofes, “They are feldom produGtive of 
much advantage, and by exhaufting the patient, and accelerat- 
ing that debility, to which we fhould always look forward, may 

_ prove not a little injurious. Hence, if they do not fpeedily re- 
lieve the fymptoms, we fhould not. perfevere in their ufe. , 


14 
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the moft proper times for exhibiting, and what 
is the beft manner of adminiftering them. 
cLxxx1. The emetics at prefent’ Gietiyié in ufe, 
are Ipecacuanha and Antimony. re 
The former may be employed for every pur- 
pofe of. emetics, particularly thofe’ mentioned 
cLixxu. It may likewife be employed, either in 
larger or {maller dofes, for determining to the 
furface of the body; but, even in very {mall 
dofes, it fo readily excites vomiting, as to be with 
difficulty employed for the purpofe of naufeating 
only ; and, however employed, there is reafon to 
believe that its effects are lefs permanent, and 
lefs powerfully communicated from the ftomach ° 
to the reft of the fyftem, than thofe of Antimony. 
cuxxxm This, therefore, is generally preferred ; 
_ and its preparations, feemingly various, may all 
be referred to two heads: the one comprehend- 
ing thofe in which the reguline part is in a con- 
dition to be a&ted upon. by acids; and therefore, 
on meeting with acids in the ftomach, becomes » 
active: and the other comprehending thofe pre~ 
parations in which the reguline part is already 
joined with an acid, rendering it active. 
cLxxxin. Of each kind thére are great num-~ : 
bers, but not differing effentially from one an- 
other. It will’ be enough for us 'to compare ’ the 
Calx Antimonii Nitrata of the Edinburgh Dif pen- 
fatory with the Emetic Tartar of the fame. The 


a] 
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former, as I judge; is nearkf the fame with what 


is called James’s Powder *. Which of thefe is 


* The celebrity of James’s Powder, has rendered the nature 
of its compofition an interefting obje& of inquiry. Dr. Pearfon, 
in a Memoir read before the Royal Society, in the year 1791; 
has fubjected it to an. elaborate and ingenious analyfis ; and the 
refult of his experiments is as, follows: “ 1. That James’ me: 
“ Powder confitts of phofphoric ‘acid, lime, ‘and “antimonial — 
“ calx ; witha minute quantity of calx of iron, which is confi- 
« dered to be an accidental’fubftance.’ 2. ‘That either thefe 
“< three effential ingredients are, united with each other, form- 
“ ing a triple compound,. or phofphorated lime is.combined 
“¢ with the antimonial calx, compofing a double compound, in 
«© the proportion of about 57 parts of calx, and 43 parts of 
bed phofphorated lime. 3. “That this antimonial calx is different 


© from any other known calx of antimony, ‘in feveral of its 


«© chemical qualities ; About three-fourths of it are foluble in 
‘‘ marine acid, and afford Algaroth powder ;' and the remain- 
“¢ der is not foluble in this menftruum,, and is apparently vitri- 
“P. fred,. | 

coTt appears, by widitite together Wie Bes that is, phof- 
« phorated limé, and antimony in a’certain proportion, and af: 
terwards expofing the mixture to a white heat, a compound 
*¢ was formed, confifting of antimonial calx and phofphorated 
«¢ lime, in the fame proportion, and- ‘Ponethog the fame kind of 
chemical properties as James’s Powder.” 
It is however to be remarked, that almoft alt experi- 
ments, whether of fynthefis or analyfis, where heat is a pri- 
mary agent, are fubjeét to fources of fallacy, which it is not 


always eafy to guard againft. Mr. Chenevix has endea: 


voured to remove thefe inconveniencies, by effecting the com- 
bination in the humid way. He direéis us to diffolve, to- 
gether or feparately, equal parts of the white oxyd_ of ane 
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beft fuited to the cure of fevers, as above ex: 
plained, feems doubtful; but it ‘appears to..me, 
that, although the former may have fome adyan- 
tages from its flower operation, and may thereby 
feem to be more certainly fudorific and purga- 
tive, yet the uncertainty of its dofe renders it in- 
convenient, has often given occafion to the ti- 
mid to be difappointed, and to the bold to do 


mifchief. On the other hand, the dofe of the 


Emetic Tartar can be exactly afcertained ; and 
- [think it may be exhibited in fuch a manner as 
to produce all the advantages of the other. ' 
cLxxxIv.. Whichfoever of thefe preparations 
be employed, I judge the moft proper time for 
| exhibiting them, to be the time of acceffions, or 
a little before, when that can be certainly known. 


In continued fevers, the exacerbations are not al- 


ways very obfervable: but there is reafon to 
think, that one commonly happens about noon, 
or foon after it, and another in the evening; and 


i 


timony, and of phofphate of lime, in the {malleft poffible 
quantity of muriatic acid ; and then to pour this folution gra- 


‘dually into diftilled water, which has been previoufly alkalizat-. 


ed with ammonia. A copious white precipitate takes place, 
which, properly wafhed and dried, is a fubftitute for James’s 
Powder ; and appears to be of more conflant and uniform 
- ftrength than others which have heen recommended. Its pof- 
{effing the fame general properties of James’s Powder, is atteft- 
ed by phyficians of the firft eminence. See Philofoph. Tranf, 
for 1801, or Nicholfon’s Journal for January 1802, 


t 


x 
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that thefe therefore are the moft proper times for 
exhibiting emetics. 

CLXxxv. With refpec to the manner of admi- | 
niftration, that of the Calx Nitrata is fimple, as 
the whole of what is judged a proper dofe is 
given at once, and no more can properly be given 
till the time of the next acceffion. 

The adminiftration of the Emetic Tartar is 
different. It is to be given in fmall dofes, not 
fufficient to excite vomiting ; and thefe dofes, af- 
ter fhort intervals, are to. be repeated for feveral 
times, till ficknefs, naufea, and fome, but not 
much, vomiting come on. The difference of this 
adminiftration muft depend upon the dofe, and © 
the length of the intervals at which it is given, 
If it be intended that the medicine fhould cer- 
tainly operate by ftool, the dofes are made f{mall, 
and the intervals long.. On the contrary, when 
vomiting is proper, or when much purging ought 
to be avoided, and therefore fome vomiting muft 
be admitted, the dofes are made larger, aa the- 
a Rah fhorter * 


* Dr. Fordyce has a peculiar opinion refpe@ting the opera- 
tion of the preparations of antimony in fevers. He conceives 
_ that their beneficial effeGts are not to be attributed to the fick. 
nefs which they excite, but to fome other operation; and he 
afligns the following reafons for his opinion: “* Becaufe there 
‘* are many other remedies which produce ficknefs. to as great 
a degree as any preparation of .antimony ; yet thefe have no 
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CLXxxvi. With refpect to both kind’ of pres 
parations, the repetition is to be ‘made at the 


“< power whatever of making fever terminate fooner than it 
¢ 


wn 


would, if it was left to purfue its own courfe. The root 
ia 


“n 


of the {quill, for inftance, often produces ficknefs to a much 
«* more fevere degree than any preparation of antimony-; yet it 
« has never been alleged, that it has the power of carrying off 


“« fever fooner than it would go off, fpupofing that it was al- 
“¢ lowed to purfue its ordinary progrefs. Moreover, the au- ’ 


6 


nw 


thor has frequently exhibited the root of the {quill as an e- 


‘* metic, and likewife in fuch dofes as to produce naufea with- 


ov 


§ 


out vomiting ; alfo, in fuch dofeg as juft not to produce nau- 
6 


fea, without ever producing any thing fimilar to the appear- 


nw 


_§© ances which take place in acrifis of fever, or without ever 


€ 


n 


once occafioning a fever to terminate fooner than it would 


nm 


¢ have done, if left to purfue.its own courfe.. The author has 


€ 


n 


«« vers, that when the patient’s ftomach could not. bear a quar- 
‘¢ ter of a grain of it prepared, as has been faid, without pro- 
“¢ ducing ficknefs, it has happened rarely that it has produced 
** any thing like a crifis, or in any way_ diminifhed or carried 
off the difeafe. On the contrary, when the ftomach would 


s¢ bear more than a quarter of a grain of tartarifed antimony, 
6 


wn 


s 


La 


an 


prepared in the fame way, and by the very fame individual 


“«¢ procefs, without producing any naufea, it has very often 
€ 


n 


produced critical fymptoms, or a complete’ crifis, fo as to 
“ carry off the difeafe.””? It appears, therefore, according’ to 
Dr. Fordyce, “ That it is not the naufea produced by prepa- 
“¢ rations. of antimony, that renders them fo efficacious in pro- 
* ducing fymptoms fimilar to thofe that take place in the crifis 
‘ of a fever.” . Notwithftanding the plaufibility of the above 
realoning, the old practice of giving preparations of antimony 
in the beginning of fever, fo as,to produce naufea.and vomiting, 
8 {tall aaa adhered to. 


_obferved, when tartarifed antimony has been exhibited in fe- - 


whi oo 
 —_—— 
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times of acceffion, but not very often; for if the 
firft exhibitions, duly managed, have little ef- 
fed, itis feldom that the after exhibitions have 
much; and it fometimes happens that the re- 
peated yomitings, and efpecially repeated: pur- 
gings, do harm by weakening the patient. 
~cixxxvul. The other fet of internal medicines 
(chu, 2.), which I fuppofe may be ufeful, in 
taking off the fpafm of the extreme vellels, are 
thofe named Antifpafmodic. How many. of 
thefe may be properly employed, I am uncer- 
tain, and their mode of operation is involved in 
great ob{curity... It is certain, however, that. o- 
plum, camphor, mufk, and perhaps fome others, 
have been employed in fevers with advantage ; 
-but the circumftances in which they are efpeci- 
ally proper and fafe, I find difficult to afcertain, 
and therefore cannot venture here to lay down — 
any general doctrine concerning them. 
CLxxxvur. The external means (CcLI.) fuited 
to take off the fpafm of the extreme veflels, are 
BuIstERING.and Warm BaTHINe. : 
" cLxxxix. What are the effects of Bliftering, fo 
frequently employed in fevers, is not yet agreed 
upon among phyficians; and many different opi- 
nions have been maintained on this fubjea, 
drawn not only from reafoning, but alfo from 
prefumed experience. I muft not, however, en- 


- 
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_ ter into controverfy, but fhall deliver my own o- 


( 


pinion in a few words. 

exc. I'am perfuaded, that the final quantity 
of’ cantharides‘abforbed from a bliftering plafter, 
is not fufficient to change the confiftence. of the 


_mafs of blood, and, therefore, that fuch a quan- 


tity can neither do good, by refolving phlogiftic 
lentor, if it exifts, nor do harm, by increafing 
the diffolution of the blood arifing from a ‘pu- 
trid tendency init. I, therefore, negledt entire- 
ly the effects of cantharides upon the fluids. 

CXCl. The inflammation produced by the ap-™* 
plication of cantharides to the: fkin, affords a 
certain proof of their ftimulant power; but, in 
many perfons, the effect of that ftimulus is not 
confiderable ; in many, it is not communicated 
to the whole fyftem; and, even when the effect . 
does take place in the whole fyftem, it feems to 
be taken off very entirely, ‘by the effufion and — 
evacuation of ferum from the Dbliftered part. I 
conclude, therefore, that neither much good is 
to be expeied, nor much harm to be appre-~ 
hended, from the ftimulant power of blifttering ; 
and the certainty of this conclufion is eftablifh- 
ed, by the great benefit arifing from. the proper 
practice of bliftering in inflammatory difeafes. 

exci; Much has been imputed to the evacua- 
tion occafioned by bliftering ; but it is never fo 
pipe: as to affect the whole fyftem ; and, 
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therefore, can neither, by a fudden depletion, 
relax the fanguiferous .veffels, nor, by any re- ‘ 
vulfion, affect the aRHiegan ‘diftribution of the 
fluids. . 
excur. The basa tied neat is $e ‘eae. 
derable as to affec& the neighbouring veffels ; and 
the manifeft utility of bliftering near the part af- 
fected, in-inflammatory difeafes, leads me to be- 
lieve, that bliftering, by deriving to the fkin, 
and producing an effufion there, relaxes: the 
fpafm of the deeper-feated veffels. I apprehend 
it to be in this manner that the tumour of a 
joint, from an effufion into the cellular texture 
under the fkin, takes off the rheumatic pain af. 
fecting that joint. ; 

, exciv. Analogous to this, it may be held, that 
the good effects of bliftering, in continued fe- 
vers, arife from its relaxing the {pafm of the ex- 
treme veflels, by a communication of the blifter- 
ed part with the reft of the fkin; and this is il- 
-luftrated by. the effet of bliftering in cholic and 

dyfentery. 

excv. It. appears to me, that a Pe may be 
employed at any period of continued fevers, 
but that it will be of moft:advantage in the ad~ 
vanced ftate of fuch fevers, when the readtion 
being weaker, all ambiguity from the ftimulant 
power of bliftering is removed, and when it may 
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beft concur with other circumftances tending to 
a final folution of the fpafm. 

cxcvi. From the view of this matter given in 
(exci. and cxciv.), it will appear, that the part. 
of the body to which blifters ought to be appli- 
ed, is indifferent, excepting upon the fufpicion 
of topical affection, when the bliftering ought 
to be made as near as alibi to the part af- 
fected. 


excevir. Whether SINAPISMS, and. Bic RuBE- 7 


FACIENTIA, act in a manner analogous to what 
we have fuppofed of bliftering, may be doubt- 
ful 5. but their effe@ts in rheumatifm, and other 
inflammatory difeafes, render it probable. 
cxcvul. The other external.means of taking 


off the fpafm of the extreme veffels, is Warm 


Bathing. This was frequently, and in various 
circumftances, employed by the ancients ; but 
till very lately has been negledted by modern 
phyficians. As the heat of the bath ftimulates 
the extreme veflels, and, with the concurrence of 
moifture, alfo relaxes them, it feems to be a fafe 
ftimulus, and well fuited to take off the fpafm af- 
fecting them. 

» execrx. It may be ipplied to the seis ibndy 
by immerfion: but this is in many refpeéts incon- 
venient ; and whether fome of the inconvenien- 
cies of immerfion might not be avoided by a va- 


-pour-bath, I have not learned from experience. | 
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I Lata ‘however, from’) much experience, that 
moft of the purpofes of warm bathing can be ob- 
tained by a fomentation of the legs and feet, if 
properly adminiftered, and continued for a due. 
length of time, which Sait not to be lefs than 
an hour. 

cc, The marks of is leas effeas of fuch a 
fomentation are, the patient’s bearing it eafily, 
its relieving delirium, and inducing fleep. 

ecr. Having now confidered the feveral means 


of fatisfying the firft general indication in the © 


eure of fevers, I proceed to the fecond (CXXVI.), 


which is, Zo remove the caufe, or kasabaris the Beats | 


3 of debility. 
"> acti Moft of the fedative powers sichdeing de. 


-_ bility, ceafe to a foon after they have been firft 


applied; and therefore the removing them is 
not an objec of our prefent indication. There 
is only one which may be fuppofed to continue 
toad for a long time ; and that is the-contagion 
applied : but we know nothing of the nature of 
contagion that can lead us to any meafures for 
removing or correcting it. We know only its 
4 effe€ts-as a fedative power inducing debility, or 


as a ferment inducing a tendency to putrefac-#,, 

tion in the fluids. The obviating the latter wit a4 
be confidered under our third general indication, Sc 
and the former alone is to be confidered here. 


Vol, I. ! i 
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ccut. The debility induced in fevers by conta- 
gion, or other caufes, appears efpecially in the 
‘weaker energy of the brain ; but in what this | 
confifts, or how it may’ be dire@ly reftored, we — 
do not well know. As Nature however does, 
feemingly for this purpofe, excite the action of 
the heart and arteries, we afcribe the continu- 
ance of debility to the weaker reaétion of ‘the 
fanguiferous fyftem; fo that the means to be em- 
ployed for obviating debility, are immediately 
direéted to fupport and increafe the action of the 
heart end arteries ; and the remedies ufed are 
Tonics or STIMULANTS. 40 i | 

ccrv. In contagious difeafes, both from the ef. 
feéts which appear, and from diffeGtions, it is 
known that the tone of the heart and arteries 
is confiderably diminifhed ; and that tonic reme-~ 
dies therefore are properly indicated. 
.. Thefe are to be confidered as of two kinds; the 
firft being the power of cold, the fecond that of 
tonic medicines. : re . 

ccv. The power of cold, as a tonic, I have 
mentioned above (xc.); and it is employed in 
fevers in two ways; either as the cold matter is 
thrown into the ftomach, or as it is applied to the 
furface of the body. iH 

ccvi. As it has been fhown above, that the to- 
nic power of cold:can be communicated from 
any one part to every other part of the fyftem ; 
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fo itwwill readily: becallowed, ‘that the ftomach’is. 


@ part’as fit for this communication as any other; 


and that cold drink, taken into the ftomach , may 
therefore prove ‘an’ ufeful tonic in fevers, . 

“cevii’ This the experience of allvages has con- 
firmed.<: butjcatthe ‘fame time, it» has ‘been. fre- 
quentlyobferved, that»in certain \circumftances; 
cold:drink; taken) into the ftomach, has proved 


very hurtful ; and therefore ‘that the wfe of cold. 


drink in is ce Tequires fome limitations. What 
thefe limitations fhould «be, and whatvate all the 
circumftances which’ may forbid the ufe of cold 
drink, is difficult to determine’s° but it feems 
clearly forbidden, in all cafes\where: a phlogiftic 
diathéfis prevails in,the.fyftem, and more efpe- 
cially. when there are Seneca affeClions’ of an in. 
flammatory nature. | 

_ccvitt.: The other method of employing cold as 
a tonic, is by applying it to the furface of the 


_ body. ‘The application of cold air to the fur- 
_ face of the body, as a refrigerant power fit to 


moderate the violence of reaction, I have {poken 
of above (cxxxim.); but probably it may alfo be 


confidered here as:a tonic, and ufeful in cafes of — 
debility. 


ceix. Not only ‘ed air, but cold water alfs 
may be applied to the furface of the body, as a 


refrigerant, and perhaps .as_a tonic. The an~ 
clents. satigasoags applied it with advantage to 
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particulat parts\as a tonic; but it is;a difcovery 
of. modern times, that im the cafe: of putrid:fe- 
vers, attended: with much debility, the gees ae 
be wafhed all over with cold. water. 

exe This was firtt -pradtifed at sania Si 
lefia,; as: appears from a differtation, under the 
title. of Epidemia verna que Wrati iftaviam, anne 
£737; afinit, to be fourid in the appendix toi the 
Aéta Nat. Curiof: Vole X. And: from: other wri- 
ters we find; that the. pradiice :has»paffed: into 
fome of,the neighbouring countries 5: although in 
this, ifland, fo) far as lL know, we beat hitherto 
had no»éxperience of: it. | | 

cox. The-medicines which have. hice ems. 
ployed in: fevers, a8 tonics, are various.» If the 
Saccharum Saturni has been: found, ufeful, it. is 
probably as a tonic, rather thanas a refrigerant ; 
and the Ens Veneris, or other preparations of 
iron which have been employed; can actas tos 
nics only. The. preparations of copper, from — 
theit effets in epilepfy, are prefumed to poffefs 
a tonic powér; but whether their ufe im fevers 
be founded upon their tonic or their emetic. pow- 
ers, may be uncertain. The ufe of arfenic and 
of alum, in intermittent fevers, feems manifeftly 
to depend tpon their tonic power. And, upon , 
the whole, there may occur cafes of continued 
fevers, which may be cured by. tonics taken 
“from the follil kingdom : but the ufe of thefe has 
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been rare, as well as the ‘effedts uncertain 3 and 
phyficians have employed, more commonly, the 
vegetable tonics. pear 

ccxu, A great variety of thete has been em-_ 
ployed in the cure of intermittent fevers ; 3; ‘but 
how many of them may be employed in conti- 
nued ‘fevers, or in what ‘circumftarices of thefe. 
fevers, is not well afcertained : ; and I fhall now 
only confider the queftion with refpe@ to the 
moft celebrated of thefe in the Peruvian 
Bark. | 

coxin. This bark has been ahabiity confi- 
dered as a {pecific, or as a remedy of which the 
operation was not underftood. But itis certainly 
allowable to inquire into this matter: ce i ap- 
_ prehend it may be explained, La 

ecxiv. To'this purpofe it is to be reiharked?: 
that as in many cafes the effects of the bark are 
perceived foon after its being taken into the fto- 
‘mach, and before it can pofiibly be conveyed to 
the mafs of blood, we may conclude, that its ef 
feds ‘do not arife from its operating on the 
fluids ; and ‘muft therefore depend upon its ope. 
rating on the nerves of the’ ftomach, and being 
thereby communicated to the teft of the nervous 
fyftem. This operation feems ‘to be’ a ‘tonic 
power; ‘the ‘bark being a rémedy in many. cafes 
of debility, particularly in gangrene : and, as 
the recurrence of the paroxy{ms of intermittent 

K 3 
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fevers depends upon a recurrence of atony (xxxv. 
and xxxvi.), fo probably the bark, by its tonic 
power, prevents the recurrence of thefe parox- 
y{ms; and this is greatly confirmed by obterv- 
ing, that many other tonic medicines an{wer the | 
fame purpofe. 

cexv. If the operation of the Handa may be 
thus explained, from its poffefling a tonic power, 
it is eafy to perceive why it is improper when a 
phlogiftic diathefis prevails; and, from the fame 
view, we can afcertain in what cafes of continued 
fever it may be admitted. Thefe are either af- 
ter confiderable remiffions have appeared, when 
it may be employed to prevent the return of ex- 
acerbations, on the fame footing that it is ufed . 
in intermittent fevers; or in. the advanced ftate 
of fevers, when all fufpicion of an inflammatory 
{late is removed, and a general, debility prevails 
in the fyftem; and its being then employed is 
fufficiently agreeable to the prefent practice. 

ccxvi, With refped to the ufe of the bark, it 
is proper to add, that good effects are to be ex- 
pected. from. it, almoft only when given in fub- 
ftance and in large quantity. 

CCXVII. Another {et of medicines to be ae a 
ed for obviating debility. and its effects, are the 
dire@ ftimulants (cert ). ‘Thefe, in fome. mea- 
fure, increafe the tone of the moving fibres; but. 
they are different from, the tonics, as.more di- 
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reQly exciting and increafing the ation of. the 
heart and arteries. This mode oftheir operation 
tenders the ufe of them ambiguous; and when 
an inflammatory diathefis is prefent, as fo often 
happens in the beginning of fevers, the effects of 
thefe ftimulants may be very hurtful; but it fill . 
remains probable, that in’ the advanced ftate of 
fevers, when debility prevails, they may be ufe- 
ful. | 

ccxvi1. What are the flimulants that may be 
moft properly employed, I am uncertain, as thie 
ule of, them in this.age has been rare; but I am 
difpofed to believe that, of all kinds, wine is the 
beft. | 
_-ecxix. Wine. has hase NE lads of being 
grateful to the palate and ftomach, and of hav- 
ing its ftimulant parts fo much diluted, that it 
. can be conveniently given in’ fmall dofes; fo 
that it may be employed with fufficient caution 3, 
_ but it is of little fervice, unlefs taken pretty 
largely. 

ccxx. It may-be fuppofed, and on good 
grounds, that wine has an operation analogous 
to that of opium, and fome other narcotic medi- 
cines. It may, indeed, be faid, that we can 
diftin@ly mark its ftimulant power only, which 


renders its effects in the phrenitic delirium ma- 


~nifeftly hurtful, and, in the mild delirium, de- 
pending on debility, as remarkably ufeful. But 
7 | K 4 
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in all this the analogy with opium is ftill obvious 5 
and it is probable, that both wine and opium are 
more ufeful by their fedative and pom 
than by their ftimulant powers. | | 
ecxx1. Thefe are the means of anfwering our 
fecond general indication (cxxvi. 2.); and 1 now 
proceed to the third, which is, Zo obviate or -to 
correct the geting of the fluids to pritapeblion *y 


_* It has been matter of difpute, whether putrefaction ever 
a€tually takes place in the living body ; ; and indeed there is lit- 
tle doubt of its being entirely incompatible with life. Dr. For- 
dyce affirms, “ That there is in life, independent of all other 
«< circumftances, a power of preventing putrefaétion.””. But. 
this is rather vague, as dead animal matter, which fpontaneoufly 
undergoes the putrefactive procefs, is not, as he conceives, in 
exadily fimilar circumftances, independent of vitality. Without 
having recourfe to the fpirit of animation, a fatisfa&ory eXx- 
planation is afforded, fram the chemical changes which are con- 
tinually going on in the living body. The perpetual change 
which the blood is undergoing in the Jungs ; its continual, re- 
novation from the aliment, and from abforption in other parts , 
of the body ; its wafte in the appofition of new matter to the 
folids, and expenditure in the formation of the different fecre- 
tions, are differences more than fufficient to influence the order: 
of attractions ; fo that ‘other affinities may predominate than 
thofe which promote putrefaGtion.’ However juitly the -exift- 
ence of putrefaction during life is called in queftion, there can 
be little doubt that a ftrong tendency to it is often obfervable 
in fever, as well as in other difeafes ; hence the propriety of 
this indication. : | 
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ecxxil. This may be done, 
4. By avoiding any new application of putrid 
or putrefcent matter. 

2. By evacuating the duishiel or putref{cent 
matter already prefent in the body, 

3. By correcting the putrid or putrefcent 
matter remaining in the body. 

4. By fupporting the tone of the veffels, and 
thereby refifting further ee or obviat- 
ing its effects. 

cexxiu. ‘The further caine of putrid OF 
putrefcent matter may be avoided, 

1. By removing the patient from places filled 
with corrupted air. 

2. By correcting the air Bibi which i cannot 


be removed. 


3. By preventing the accumulation of the pa- 
tient’s own effluvia, by a conftant ventilation, 


and bya frequent change of bed-clothes and 
_ body-linen. 


4. By the careful and fpseay vetted of all 
excremental matters from the patient’s chamber. 
5. By avoiding animal food, or correcting it. 

ccxxiy. The putrid or putrefcent matter, al- 
ready prefent in the body, may be evacuated, 


- partly by evacuating frequently the contents of 


the inteftines, and more effeCtually fill, by fup- 
porting the excretions of perfpiration and urine, 


by the plentiful ufe of diluents. 
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ccxxv. The putrid or putrefeent matter re- 
maining in the body, may be rendered more 
mild and innocent by the. ufe of diluents, or 
may be corrected by the ufe of antifeptics. 
Thefe laft are of many and various. kinds, but 
which of them are conveniently. applicable, or 
more particularly fuited to the cafe. of fevers, is 
not well afcertained. Thofe moft certainly ap- 

plicable and ufeful, are, acefcent aliments, acids 
~ of all kinds, neutral falts, and fixed air. — 

cexxvi. The progrefs of putrefaction may be 
confiderably retarded, and its .effects obviated, 
by fupporting the tone of the veffels; and this - 
may be done by tonic remedies, the chief of 
which are, Cold, and Peruvian Bark, both fufi- 
ciently treated of above (ccv. et /eq.) 

ecxxvul. I have now finifhed the confideration 
of the three general indications to be formed in 
the cure of continued fevers, and have mention- 
ed moft of the remedies which have been, upon 
any occafion, employed in this bufinefs. It was 
| neceflary, in the firft place, to confider thefe in- 
dications and remedies feparately, and to explain 
the operation of the latter more generally ; but 
from what has been now delivered, compared 
with what was faid above, concerning the differ- 
ence of fevers, and the fignification of their fe- 
veral fymptoms in forming the. prognoftic, I ex- 
pect it will not be difficult to aflign the indica- 
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tion, and to fele@ and combine the feyeral. re- 
medies mentioned, fo as to adapt them to the 
feveral {pecies and. circumftances of continued 
fevers. | : 


I think it may be ufeful for my Readers to 
have the whole of the Cure of Continv- 
ED FEVERS brought under one view, as in 

fhe following TABie:, 


IN THE CURE OF CONTINUED FEVERS, 
THE INDICATIONS ARE, 


I. Yo moderate the violence of reaction. 


Which may be done, by 
1. Diminifhing the action of the heart and ar- 
teries, by | 
_ A. Avoiding or moderating thofe estatus 
which are almoft conftantly in to 
the body ; as, 
a. The impreflions made upon our fenfes, 
_ particularly, | | 
«. Increafed heat, whether arifing from 
ax. External heat, or 
eB. The accumulation. of the héat of 
_ the body. | 
ier The exercife of the body! 
c. The exercife of the mind, 
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d. The taking in of aliment.' | 
e. Particular irritations arifing from 
a. The fenfe of thirft, 
g. Crudities or corrupted humours in 
_ the ftomach, 
-y. The preternatural retention of feces, - 
§. A general acrimony of the fluids. 
B. Employing certain fedative powers; as, 
a. Cold, es 
b. Refrigerants; the chief of which are, 
a. Acids of all kinds, : 
é. Neutral falts. 
y. Metallic falts. 
C. Diminifhing the tenfion and tone of the 
arterial fyftem, by | ) 
a. Blood- letting, | 
b. Purging. «© 
2. Taking off the ee of the extreme sade 
bly =’ | | 
A. Internal means; which are, 
a, Thofe remedies which determine to 
the furface, as, | 
a. Diluents, 
‘po: Neutral falts, 
y. Sudorifies, © 
3. Emetics. 
ibe Thofe remedies named antifpeinodis, 
B. External: means; as, , 
a. Bliftering, : 
b. Warm bathing. 


7 


il. To remove the caufes, or obviate the ofa of de- 


bility, by. 


I. Sappdeting and ncreaig the action of the 
heart and arteries, by | 
oy Tonics, as, 
a. Cold, 
| at Tonic aul which are ecithae: 
em offil, as, ; 
ac. Saccharum faturni, Be. Hs 
Bs ence baubane as; 
«. Peruvian ’Bark. 
Be Saehaile as, 
a. Aromatics, &c, 
b. Wine. 


Ul. To obviate or correc the tendency of the fluids 
to putrefattion, by 


—? 


I. Avoiding the application. of putrid or pu- 
 trefcent matter, by | 
A. Removing the patient from places filled 
with corrupted air. 


- B. Correéting the air, from which he cannot — 


be removed. | 
C. Avoiding the accumulation of the pa- 
tient’s own effluvia, by | 
a. A conftant ventilation, 
b. Frequently changing the bed- clothes 
and caer ba 


»" 
; 
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D. Removing ee a ad fpeedily all eX- 
cremental matters. 3 . 
E. Avoiding animal food, or corre¢ting it.. 
2, Evacuating the putrid dr putrefcent matter 
already prefent in the body, by»: 
A. Evacuating frequently the inteftines. 
B. Supporting the excretions of perfpiration 
sand urine, by © 
a. Diluents, 
b. Neutral falts.: 
3. Corredting the putrid or skteletit matter 
remaining in the:body, by 
A. Diluents, . t 
B. Antifeptics, come 
C. Fixed air. ; | ANS 
4. Refifting farther nitreheinae or ebyaane 
its effects, by 
Supporting the tone of, the veflels, iad 
_ Tonic remedies. | 


Sxer. IL! Of the Cure of Intermittent Fevers. 


cexxvut. It ftill remains to confider the cure 
of intermittent fevers; and, with refpect-to thefe, 
we form alfo three general indications ; 

1. In the time of intermiffi ae to Prager the 7 recur- 
rence of paroxy/ms. 

2. In the time of eae to conduct thefe fo as 
to obtain a‘final folution of the difea/e. 
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3. Lo take off certain circumftances copii might 
prevent the fulfilling of the two firft indications, 

CCXXIX. ie firft indication. many be weer 
in two ways: © j 

1. By*increafing the a@tion of the here and 
arteries fome time before the period of acceffion, - 
and-{upporting that increafed adtion till the pe- 
riod of the acceffion be over, fo as thereby to 
prevent the recurrence of the atony and fpafm 
of the extremeveflels which give oi gc to ae 

_tecurrence of paroxyf{ms. ; 

2. Without increafing the action of ttle heart 
and arteries, the recurrence of paroxy{ms may 
be prevented, by fupporting the tone of the vef- 
fels, and thereby preventing atony, and the con- 
fequent fpafm. 

_ ccxxx.,For the purpofe’ eee rc in (coxxrx. 
1.), the action of the heart and arteries may be 
increafed ; | a 

1. By various ftimulant remedies, internally 
given, or externally applied, and that without 
exciting {weat. 

“2. By the fame remedies, or others: fo mana- 
ged as to excite fweating, and to fupport that 

- {weating till the Pe of acceffion be for fome 
time paft. 

3. By naufeating dofes of emetics, given about 

an hour before the time of acceflion, thereby ~ 


ss 
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fupporting and increafing the tone and adtion of 
the extreme veffels. 9.) ~ | 

cexxxi, The tone of the extreme veels may 
be fupported without increafing the action : of the 
heart and arteries (ccxXxIx, 2. ds ha various tonic 
medicines : as, big ivy 

1. Aftringents alone. 

2. Bitters alone. 

3. Aftringents and bittets conjoined: 

4. Aftringents and aromatics aueieh 

&, Certain metallic tonics*, Liane) 

6. Opiates. 

Laftly, An nae viecnk of horror. 


y é ‘ % My 7 ‘ ; 


* Various metallic preparations, as the flowers of zinc, fal- 
-phat of ZINC, mercury, &c. have been extolled as remedies of 
intermittent fever. Thefe, however, have now fallen into ge- 
feral difrepute. ‘The oxyd of arfenic is the only metallic fub- 
fance which claims diftin& notice. Itis a moft powerful res 
medy in this difeafe ; and, were it not for the deleterious confe- 
quences with which it is fometimes attended, would perhaps 
claim a preference to the bark itfelf. 

The ague drop, which empirics have converted fo much to 
their emolument, and ‘which of courfe they have fo much abufed, 
in treating this difeafe, is indebted to arfenic for all its virtues. . 
Dr. Fowler, i in his Reports on the Ufe of Arfenic, has given _ 

- fufficient teftimony of its fuccefs. He prepares it in the fol- 
lowing manner : 64 grains of the oxyd of arfenic are reduced 
to a fe powder, and mixed with an equal quantity of potath, 
which is added to half a pound of diftilled water in a florence 
flafk, and placed in a fand heat, where it is gently boiled till the 
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A good déal of exercife;and as full a diet as 
the condition of the patient’s appetite and digef- 
tion may allow of, will be proper during the time 
of intermiflion, and may: be confidered as belong. | 
ing to this head. - a 

ecxxxu. Of all the tonic remedies mentioned, | 
(cexxx1.) the moft celebrated, and perhaps the 
mofk certainly effeaual, i is the Pertivian bark, the 


arfenic is completely diffolved ; ; to this folution, whieh cold, half 
an ounce of compound fpirit of Idvender is added, and as much 
diftilled water as:makes the whole amount toa pounds » From 
two to twelve drops of this folution are prefcribed once or of- 


_tener in the day, according to the circumftances of the patient. - 


Other’ refpe€table practitioners have corroborated Dr. Fowler’s 
reports of the virtues of this medicine. There are however 
fome confiderations which fhow that this remedy fhould not'be 
employed but with the utmoft caution, and perhaps that it 


fhould never be had recourfe to, till other: medicines, more fafe 


in. their operation, have proved unfuccefsful.. Even in {mall 


_ dofes, it fometimes caufes exceflive vomiting, fwellings-in differ- 


ent parts of the body, headach, and tremors. _ It is alfo, like 


digitalis and mercury, apt to be accumulated in the body, and 
to produce alarming and unexpected effects. It has been fug- 


gefted that it would be more fafe, and perhaps equally effeQual 


- in its operation, if it was brought to the flate of a neutral falt. 


It is found, according to the procefs of Guyton, that, when 
equal quantities of nitrate. of potafh, and oxyd of .arfenic, are 


- diftilled together by a ftrong heat, the nitric acid of the nitrate 


is decompofed, and the arfenic converted into an acid, which 
uniting with the alkali, forms the arleniate of potath. . This has 
heen employed with, advantage. 
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tonic power of which we have endeavoured to 
demonftrate above (ecxtv.), and have, at the 
fame time, explained its ufe in continued fevers. 

The fame obfervation as made in ccXvI. 18 e- 
{pecially proper in the cafe of intermittents; and 
further, with refpe@ to thefe, the following ob- 
fervations or rules are offered here: 

1. That the bark* may he employed with fafe-. 
ty at any period. of intermittent fevers, providing ~ 
that at the fame time there be neither a phlogi- 
ftic diathefis prevailing in the fyftem, nor any 
confiderable or fixed congeftion prefent im the. 
abdominal vifcera. — 


* 'This invaluable medicine, which is now univerfally held in 
the higheft eftimation, had, at its introdu@tion, many prejudices 


to encounter. Its premature exhibition was fuppofed to induce 
vifceral obftructions, jaundice, dropfy, &c. Thefe effects, how- 
ever, which were’ at firt aferibed to the bark, are now com- 
pletely diferedited ; and the moft effe€tual means to prevent 
their fupervening, is by having recourfe to the eatly exhibition 
of this remedy, which, by cutting fhort the fever, obviates thofe 
confequences which are to be apprehended from its dégenerat+ — 
ing into a chronic ftate. | 

The bark, in fubftance, is much more powerful than either 
the extract, decoGtion, tincture, or infufion ; and is always to be 
preferred when ++ does not diforder the ftomach or bowels. Op- 
preffion of the ftomach may often be corrected by the addition 
of fome gratefal aromatic ; and loofenefs will in general be re- 
ftrained by an opiate, or gum kino. Ass the tafte of the bark 
is to many highly ungrateful, it is generally exhibited in forme 
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2. The proper time for exhibiting the bark in 
intermittent fevers, is. during the time of inter- 
miffion ; and where intermiflions are to be ex- 


pected, it is to be abftained from in the time of 


pardzyim: | hs 
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vehicle which may conceal its tafte. Milk is often had recourfe ' 
‘to for this purpofe. Butter-milk and liquorice have Jlikewife 
been highly recommended, At few drops of the elixir of vitriol, 
conjoined with the bark, is often ufeful in preventing the nau- 
fea and loathing which frequently acconspany its exhibition. 
» In children; who often cannot be prevailed upon to {wallow 
N sthis medicine, and in adults, where it will not remain on the 
“ ftomach, ‘it may be introduced by injection. ‘This, however, 
fhould never be had recourfe to, but where other means have 
failed. Rae a 
Soine practitioners have been aceuftomed to premife different 
evacuations before they prefcribed the bark ; but, in general, 
the earlier it is had recourfe to, the more eculy does it re. 
move the diftemper. | 
_ ©When the paroxyfm i is violent, and the apyrexia fad: Se 
fhould commence immediately after the paroxy{m, and continue 
its adminiftration, in as large dofes as the ftomach can bear, till 
the beginning « of the enfuing fit. When, however, the apy- 
rexia is of longer continuance, and efpecially if the difeafe is - 
milder, it is better to delay its exhibition till within pote or 
eight hours of the approaching paroxy{m. . 
When a tharked inflarnniatory diathefis is prefent, if the heat 
is intenfe, the pulfe ftrong, full, and hard, the breathing very 
a laborious, accompanied with pains in different parts of the bo- 
dy,-the opening a vein often renders the fubfequent adminiftra- 
tion of the bark confiderably more effeGtual. A 
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3. Inremittents, though no entire apyrexia oc- 
curs, the Bark. may be given during the remif- 
fions; and it fhould be given, even though the 


remiffions be inconfiderable, if, from the known > 
nature of the epidemic, intermiflions or confider-. 


able remiffions are not to be foon expected, and 
that great danger is apprehended from repeated 
exacerbations. ! é . 

4. In the cafe of genuine intermittents, while 


a due quantity of bark is to be employed, the ex- 


hibition of it ought to be brought as near to the 
time of acceffion as the condition of the patient’s 
ftomach will allow. | ! 
s. In general, in all cafes of intermittents, it 
is not fufficient that the recurrence of paroxy{ms 
be ftopped for once by the ufe of the bark; a 
relapfe is commonly to be expected, and fhould 
be prevented by the exhibition of the bark, re- 
peated at proper intervals. : | 
coxxxt. Our fecond general indication for 
conducting the paroxy{ms of intermittent fevers, 


{o as to obtain a final folution of the difeafe, may 


be an{wered, 


1. By exhibiting emetics during the time of | 


the cold ftage, or at the beginning of the hot. 
2. By opiates given during the time of the hot 
flage. | | 


cially prevent the fulfilling of thofe two indica- 


ccxxxiv. The circumftances which may efpe- 
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tions, and therefore give occafion to our third, 
are, a phlogiftic diathefis prevailing in the fyf- 
tem, and congeftions fixed in the abdominal vif- 
cera. The firft muft be removed by blood-let- - 
ting and the antiphlogiftic regimen ; the fecond, 
by vomiting and pursing, ba 

Where thefe meafures are not immediately ef- 
feétual, I hold it fafer'to attempt the cure of the _ 
difeafe by the means pointed out in general in 
CCxx1x. rather than by thote i in article fecond of 
the fame PaETApY. 
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$s 4B O.0:K. Tk 
OF INFLAMMATIONS, 
OR PHLEGMASIA 


CHAP. I, 


_ OF INFLAMMATION IN GENERAL. 
sect. I. Of the Phenomena of Inflammation. 


CCXXXV. Wi any part upon the furface of 
the body is affected with unufual rednefs, heat, | 
pain, and tumour, we name the difeafe an In- 
flammation or Phlegmafia. Thefe fymptoms of 
inflammation are never confiderable, without _ 
the whole {yftem being at tthe fame time affect. 
ed with pyrexia. ; 

ccxxxvi. As the external, fo likewife the in- 
ternal parts may be affected with inflammation ; 
and we judge them to be fo, when, together with 
pyrexia, there is a fixed pain i in any internal part, 
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attended with fome nce rane in the exercife 
of its functions. 

— ccxxxvul. We judge of the sali of inflam- 
mation alfo from the ftate of the blood drawn out: 
of the veins. When the blood, after cooling and 
concreting, fhows a portion of the gluten fepa- | 
rated from the reft of the mafs, and lying on the 
{urface of the craflamentum ; as fuch {eparation 
happens in all cafes of more evident phleg mafia ; 
fo, in ambiguous cafes, we, from this appearance, 
joined with other fymptoms, infer the prefence 
of inflammation. At the fame time, it muft be 
obferved, that as feveral circumftances in blocd- 
letting, may prevent this feparation of gluten 
ay taking place in blood otherwife difpoted to = 

; fo, from the abfence of fuch appearance, we » 

Cohinot always conclude againit the prefence of 

inflammation, 

cexxxvill. I cannot eafily give any other ge- 
neral hiftory of the phenomena of inflammation 
than what is contained in the three preceding 
paragraphs ; and the variations which may take ~ 
place in its circumftances, will occur to be more 
properly taken notice of under the feveral heads 
of the particular genera and fpecies to be here- 
after mentioned. I proceed, therefore, to inquire 


into the proximate caufe of in RaMinae ee in eo) 
neral, 
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f 7 


| Secr. Il. Of the Proximate Gaufe of Inflammation. 


ccxxxix. The phenomena .of inflammation’ 
(ccxxxv.) all concur in fhowing, that there is an 
increafed impetus of the blood in the veffels of 
the part affected; and as, at the fame time, the 
action of the heart is not always evidently in- 
creafed, there is reafon to prefume that the in= 
ereafed impetus of the blood in the particular 
part, is owing efpecially to the increafed eae of 
the veffels of that part itfelf. 

ccext. The caufe'of this increafed aétion in the 
veffels of a particular part, is therefore what we 
are to inquire after, and to confider as the prox- 


imate caufe of inflammation. 


In many cafes, we can manifeftly perceive, that. 
inflammation arifes from the application of ftimu- 
lant fubftances to the part. When the applica- 
tion’ of fuch ftimulants therefore is evident, we 
feek for no other caufe of inflammation; but as 
in many cafes fuch ‘application is neither evident, 
nor, with any probability, to be fuppofed, we 
mutt, in fuch cafes, feek for fome other caufe of 
the increafed impetus of the blood 1 in the abst 


of the part. 


ccxtr, Many phyficians have fappofed, that 


an obftruCtion of the extreme veflels, any how 
‘produced, may prove a caufe of inflammation ; 


and particularly, that this may arife from an ob- 
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. ftruction formed by a matter {topping up thefe 
 veffels: but many difficulties attend this ‘doc- 
trine. 

1. The opinion feems ye ieee to have arifen 
from the appearance of the blood defcribed in 
CCXXXxVII. when the feparated gluten was confi- 
dered as a preternatural and morbid matter: but 
we now know very certainly, that this gluten is 


conftantly a conftituent part of the human blood; 


and that it is only a peculiar feparation of the 
parts of the blood that happens in confequence 
of inflammation, and fome other circumftances, 


_ which gives occafion to the appearance that was _ 


falfely confidered as a mark of a morbid lentor 
in the blood. | ; 

2. There are no experiments diredlly in. proof 
of a preternatural lentor prevailing in the mats 


of blood ; nor is there any evidence of certain — 


parts of the blood occafionally acquiring a great- 
er denfity and force of cohefion than ordinary ; 
neither is there any proof of the denter, or more 
coherent parts, being prefent in the mafs of 
blood in fuch greater proportion than ufual, as, to 
occafion. a dangerous fpiflitude. The experi- 


ments of Dr. Browne Langrifh on this fubject ate. 
ford no conclufion, having been made on. certain 


parts.of, the blood feparated from the reft, with- 
out, attending to the circumftanees. of blood-let- 


ting, which u VaR much alter the fate, of. the fe- 


Se 
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_paration and concretion.of the bioad drawn out 


— 


of the veins. 
3. The fuppofition of a eaeaeas joa or. : 
vifcidity of the blood, is not well founded ; for 
it is probable, that nature has {pecially provided 
againft a ftate of the fluids, fo incompatible with 
the exercife of the moft, important functions. of . 
the animal economy. While motion continues 
to prevent any feparation of parts, and heat con- 
tinties to preferve the fluidity of the more vifcid, 
there feems to be always fo large a proportion of ! 
water prefent as to give'a fufficient fluidity, to 
the whole. I muft own that this isnot abfolute- 
ly conclufive ; but I ftill repeat,.it, as giving a — 
probability to the general argument. | 
4. In the particular cafe of inflammation, sie 
are feveral. circumftances which render, it. pro- 
bable. that the blood, is, then. more fluid than 
ufual. ~ wn 
Cae prefume that no fuch general prin 


as 


cae See 


eyer r take place; i OF fit did, it ‘mutt ee . 
more confiderable. effects: than, commonly appear. 

6. Befides' the fuppofition, of an. obftrncing 
lentor, phyficians have fuppofed, that.an obfiruc- 
tion may be formed, by an: impermeable. matter 
of another, kind, and that fuch an obftruction 
may alfo be the- -caufe. of inflammation.’ ‘This 
fuppofition is what is well known in the fchools 
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under the title of an érror loci; but it is an‘opi- 
nion that I cannot find to be at all probable: for 
the motion of the blood in the extreme veflels is 
‘fo weak and flow, as readily to admit a retro- 
grade courfe of it; and therefore, if a particle of 
blood fhould happen to enter a veflel ‘whofe 
branches will not allow of its paflage, it will be 
moved backwards, till it meet with a veffel fit for 
tranfmitting it; and the frequent ‘ramifications 
and anaftomofes of the extreme arteries are very 


favourable to this. 1 muft own indeed: that’ this’ 


argument is not abfolutely conclufive ; becaufe I 
allow it to be pretty certain, that an error loct 
does actually upon occafion happen: but, for the 
reafons I have given, it is probable that it fel- 
dom happens, and is therefore rarely the caufe 
of inflammation ; or if it be, that it is not mere- 
ly by the obftruction that it produces ; as, among 
other reafons, I conclude particularly from the 
following argument. 

7. Though an obftruction fhould be fuppofed 
‘to take place, it will not be fufficient for produ- 
cing the effects, and exhibiting the phenomena 
that appear in inflammation. ‘The theory that 
has been commonly employed on this occafion is 
by no means fatisfying; and in fad it appears, 
from many obfervations and experiments, that 
confiderable obftruGiions may be formed, ‘and 


-_ - 
eas. ; 
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may fubfift, without producing the fymptoms, of © 
inflammation. 

ccxtu. Obfirudtion, chebeteu, from a “matter . 
fiopping up.the veflels, Gaub. Pathol. 249. 1. is 
not to be confidered as the primary caufe of in- 
flammation; but, at the fame.time, it is fuffi- 
ciently probable, that fome degree of obftruction 
does take place; in every cafe of inflammation. 
The diftenfion, pain, rednefs, and tumour, :at- 
tending inflammation, are to be explained only 
by fuppofing, that the extremities of the arteries 
do not readily tranfmit the. unufual quantity of 
blood impelled: into them by the increafed a@ion 
in the courfe of thefe veffels. Such an obftruc- 
tion may be, fuppofed to happen i in every cafe. of 
an increafed impetus of the blood ; but it is pro- 
bable, that in the cafe. of Sepa tas there, is” 
alfo.a preternatural refiftance to the free  pallage 
of the fluids. | ! 

-ecxLtiu, From the doétrine of ate we are led 
to believe, that-an increafed action of the. heart 
and arteries is not fupported, for any length of 
time, by any other means than a fpaf{m affecting 
the extreme veffels; and. that the fame fpafm — 
takes place in inflammation, feems likely, be- 
caufe that every confiderable inflammation is in- 
troduced by a cold ftage, and is accompanied 
with that and: other circumftances of pyrexia. 
It feems alfo probable, that fomething analogous 

+2 
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to this oer’ even in the “éafe of thdle inflani: 
mations which appear lefs confiderable, arid to. 
be purely topical. 3 

Th ctx ive ‘From all this, the nature of inflam: 
“mation may, in many cafés, be explained in the 
following manner: Some ¢aifes of inequality i in 
the diftribution of the blocd, ‘may throw an un- 
ufual- quantity of it upon particular veffels, ‘to 
which it mutt néceflarily prove a ftimulus. But, 
further, it is probable, that, to relieve thé con 


geftion, the vis medicatrix nature increafes ftill. 


more the action of thefe vefléls ; and which, as 
in all other febrile difeafes, it effects by the 
formation of a fpafm on their extremities. 

eextv. A fpafm of the extreme arteries, fup- 
porting an increafed action in the courfe of 
‘them, may therefore be confidered as the proxi- 
mate caufe of inflammation ; at leaft, in all cafes 


not arifing from direct ftimuli applied ; and even - 


in this’cafe, the ftimuli may be fuppofed to pro- 
duce a fpafm of the extreme veffels. 

ccxivi. That, in inflammation, there is the 
concurrerice of a conftri€tion of the extreme vef- 
fels, with an increafed action in the ‘other. parts 
of them, feems probable, from the confideration, 
of Rhéumatifin. This is a fpecies of inflamma- 
tion which is often manifeftly produced, either 
by cold applied to over-diftended vefiels, or 
_ by caufes of an increafed impetus, and over-dil- 
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-tenfion in veflels previoully conftri@ed ; Hence 


the difeafe efpecially-appears at feafons liable to 
pai and confiderable viciffitudes of heat and 
cold. 
To this we may add, that the parts of. the 
body moft frequently affected with inflammation, 
are thofe expofed both to over-diftenfion, from a 
change in the diftribution of the fluids, and, at 
the fame time, to the immediate aétion of cold: 
Hence quinfies and pneumonic inflammations are 
more frequent than any others. 

cexLvul. That a fpafm of the extreme veffels 
takes place in inflammation, is to be further pre- 
fumed from what is at the fame time the flate of 


the whole arterial fyftem. In every confiderable 


inflammation, though arifing in one part only, 
an affection is communicated to the whole fyf. 
tem, in confequence of which an inflammation 
is readily produced in other parts befide that firft 
affeted. This general affeGion is well known 
among phyficians, under the name of the Dra 
THESIS Punocistica. It appears moft commonly 


in perfons of the moft rigid fibres ; is often ma- 


nifeftly induced by the tonic or altringent pow- 
ers of cold ; is increafed -by all tonic and ftimus 
lant powers aaihiea to the body; is always at- 
tended with a hardnefs of the pulfe ; and is moft 
effe@tually taken off by. the relaxing power of 
blood-letting. From thefe circumftances, if 
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feems probable, that the diathefis phlogiftica 
confifts: in’!an increafed tone, or contractility, 
and perhaps in an increafed contraction, of. the 
mufcular fibres of thé whole arterial fyftem. 
Such a ftate of the fyftem feems often to arife, 
and fubfift for fome time, without the apparent 
inflammation of any particular part ; but fuch a 
ftate of the fyftem renders it likely, that a fpafm 
may, at the fame time, readily ‘arife in any of 
the extreme veflels, anda particular inflamma- 
tion be there produced *. It does, however, ap- 


* Tt will perhaps not be improper to give here a fhort view 
of a recent favourite doctrine of inflammation, which was firlt. 
advanced by Mr. Allen. Tt is conceived, that inflammation, in- 
ftead of arifing from an increafed aGtion of the veffels of the 
‘ part, is to be afcribed to a debilitated aétion, or at leaft to their 
diminution of power to the vis a tergo. It is aflerted, that we 
cannot conceive how a more vigorous contraétion of the veffels 
can allow them ‘to contain a greater quantity of blood ; on the 
éontrary, it appears that an increafed contraction fhould dimi- 
nifh their area, fo that, although a greater quantity is tranfmit- 
ted through them, they muft contain lefs. The only caufe of dila 
tation is, when there exifts a difproportion between the vis a tergo, 
and the contractile power of the veflels. It is f{uppofed therefore, 
that in a part affeéted with inflammation, the {mall arteries.are ei- 
ther in a Rate of comparative debility, or that the larger veflels act 
with difproportioned. force. Itis likewife fuppofed, that the in- 
flammation f{ubfides in proportion as the debilitated ation of the 
capillaries is femoved, and that the cure is completed by reftoring 
the equilibrium between the ation of the larger arteries and 
thefe vefféls. Microfcopic obfervation has been likewife called 
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pear alfo, that the general diathefis frequently 
-arifes from inflammation Bea in a particular 
part. . . | 

ccxLvil. I bene thus endeavoured, in the cafe 
of inflammation, to explain the ftate of the 
whole fyftem, as wellias that of the ‘part more 
particularly affected. The latter I have conlider- 
ed as when in its firft formation ; but-after it has 
fubfifted for fome time, various changes: take 
place in the part affected, aie of thefe I mutt 
now take notice. 


Sect. III. of the ben onal agd Bn 

ccxuix. If an inflammation be cured while 
the ftate and texture of the part remain entire, 
the difeafe is faid to be terminated by REsoLu- 
TION. 


to the ficient of this doétrine.§ and it has been ihierved, that. 
_ the application of ftimuli, while they increafed the rapidity of 
circulation, inftead of producing any. thing like inflammation, 
appeared to diminifh the fize of the veflels, and to render the 
part paler to which they were applied. The itate of the circu- 
lation in an inflamed part, has likewife been fubjected to exami- 
nation ; and “on obferving the patt through the microfcope, 
«¢ where the inflammation was gueatelt, the veffels were moft 
¢ dilated, and the motion of the - blood was floweft.”’ It. has 
- likewife been obferved, that’ the predifpofing caufes, and moft 
approved method of cure, fall in with this theory of inflamma- 
tion. See Dr. Wilfon on Febrile D:jeafes, Vol. IIT. 


Vol. I: M 
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This happens’ when the previous congeftion 
and fpafm have been in a moderate degree, and 
the increafed impetus of the blood has been fuf- 
ficient to overcome the fpafm, to dilate- the vef- 
fels, and*to remove the congeftion, fo that the 
part is reftored to its ordinary and healthy 
ftate. 

A refolution ‘aheeh place alfo when the increaf- 
ed impetus of the fluids has produced an increa{- 
ed exhalation into the adjoining cellular texture, 
or an increafed excretion in fome neighbouring 
part, and has thereby relaxed the fpafm, and re- 
lieved the congeftion, in the veffels of the part 
more particularly affected. 

Laftly, a refolution may take place, when the 
increafed impetus of the blood, in the whole fy{- 
tem, occafions an evacuation, which, though in 
a diftant part, may prove fufficient to take off 
the phlogiftic diathefis of the whole fyftem, and. 
thereby relieve the congeftion and fpafm of the 
particular part affected by inflammation. 

cct. The tumour which appears in inflam- 
mation may be imputed in part to the conge- 
ftion of fluids in their proper veffels, but is ow- 
ing chiefly to an effufion-of matter into the ad- 
joining cellular texture; and, accordingly, tu-~ 
mours feldom appear but in parts adjoining to a 
lax cellular texture. If, inthis cafe, the matter 
effufed be only a larger quantity of the ordinary 
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exhaling fluid, this, when the free circulation in 
the veffels is reftored, will be readily abforbed, 
and the ftate of the part will become the fame as 
before. But if the increafed impetus of the 
blood, in an inflamed part, dilate the exhalent 
vellels to fuch a degree, that they pour out an 
entire ferum, this will not be fo readily reab- 


‘forbed; and, from the experiments of Sir John 


Pringle, and efpecially from thofe of Mr. Gaber, 
Mifcell. Taurin. Vol. I. we learn, that the fe- 
rum, under ftagnation, may fuffer a particular 
change, by having the gluten prefent in it 
changed into a white, opaque, moderately vifcid, 
mild liquor, which we name Pus *, When this 


\ , ere. : 


* This idea af the formation of pus is now w generally aban- 
doned, and it is by Hunter, with more probability, referred to 
a particular fecretion. We fee, in cafes of extravafation, that 
Merum is poured ont, and again reabforbed, without any ap- 
pearance of pus: Pus is likewife obferved to be poured out, 
from an open ulcerated furface, without any previous ftagnation 
or reabforption. The following obfervations on pus are extracted 
from Mt. John Hunter’s elaborate work on Inflammation and 
Gun-thot Wounds, When treating on pus, he remarks, that 
*¢ we mutt look uponit as a new combination of the blood itfelf, 


* © and muft be convinced, that, in order to carry.the decom- 


** pofitions and combinations neceflary for producing this: ef- 
** fect, either a new or peculiar ftruGure of veffels mutt be 
** formed, or a new difpofition, and, of courfe, a new mode of 
** aétion of the old muft take place. This new ftru@ure, or 
** difpofition of veffels, I fhall call glandular, and the effeat, or 
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change takes place in the inflamed part, as it 1s 
at the fame time attended with an abatement of 
the rednefs, heat, and pain, which before diftin- 
euifhed the inflammation, fo the difeafe is faid to 
be terminated by SuppuraTion, and an inflamed 
part, containing a colleCtion of pus, is called an 
ABSCESS. : . Hire Sisan 
cert, In inflammation, the tendency of it to 
fuppuration may be difcovered, by the long con- 


ee 


— 


‘ pus, a fecretion.”’—* True pus has certain properties, viz. 
 & Globules fwimming in a fluid, which is coagulable by a folu- 
¢¢ tion of fal ammoniac, and, at the fame time, a confequent of 
« inflammation.”?—* Thefe globules fwim in a fluid, which we 
« fhould at firft fuppofe to be the ferum of the blood; for it 
<“ coagulates with heat, like ferum, and moft probably is mix- 
« ed with afmall quantity of coagulating lymph ; for pus in 
<¢ part coagulates, after having been difcharged from the fe- 
“ creting vefiels. But although it is thus far fimilar to ferum, it 
‘ has properties that ferum has not.?—<s. The proportion that 


« thefe White globules in the pus bear to the other parts, de-— 
« pends on the health of the parts which formed it; for when 


«« they are in a large proportion, the ‘matter is thicker and 
«¢ whitér, and is called good matter ; for thefe appearances in 
«: the matter are no more than the refult of certain falutary pro- 
‘* ceffes going on in the folids; the effe€t of which proceffes 18, 
* to produce the difpofition on which both fuppuration .and 


*¢ granulation depend.” —* Pus is fo far of the fame fpeécific na-. 


6 ture with the part which produces it, that it does not\ be- 
come amirritator of that part; it is perfe€tly in harmony 
with its ‘This is fimilar to every other fecretion of ftimulating 
s¢ fluids.”? | 
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-tion is different in different cafes. 
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tinuance of the inflammation, without the fymp- 
toms of refolution; by fome remiffion of the pain 
of diftenfion ; by thie pain becoming of a throb- 
bing kind, more diftin@ly connected with the 
pulfation of the arteries; by the pulfe of the ar- 
teries being fuller and fofter; and often, by the 
patient’s being frequently affected with cold 
fhiverings. The period at which this takes place 
is not determined, but may be fometimes fooner, 


fometimes later. When the tendency is deter- 


mined, the time neceflary to a complete aohiet done 

When pus is completely formed, the pain in 
the part entirely ceafes, and’a weight is felt in 
it. If the collection be formed immediately un- 
der the fkin, the tumour becomes pointed, the 


part becomes foft, and the flu€tuation of the - 
-fluid within can commonly be perceived ; while, 
_ at the fame time, for the moft part, the rednefs 


of the {kin formerly prevailing is very much 


gone. 


ccm. In abfceffes, while they pus is formed of 


one part of the matter which had been efflufed, 


the other and thinner parts are reabforbed, fo 

that, in the ab{cefs, when opened, a pus alone 

appears. This pus, however, is not the con- 

verted gluten alone: for the converfion of this 

being the effect of a particular fermentation, 

which may affect the folid fubftance of the part, 
M 3 
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and perhaps every folid of anithal bodies ; fo it 


moft readily, arid particularly affects the cellu- 


lar texture, eroding much of it, which thereby 
becomes a part of the pus. It generally hap- 
pens alfo, that fome of the fmaller ted vefiels 
are eroded, and thereby fome red blood often 
appears mixed with the pus in abfcefles. Upon 
the whole, the internal furface of an abicets is to 
be confidered as ari ulcerated part. 

cen. This account of fuppuration explains 
why an abfcefs, when formed, may either fpread 
into the cellular texture of the neighbouring 
parts ; ot, by eroding the incumbent teguments, 
be poured out upon the furface of the body, risk 
produce an open ulcer. 

ccLiv. We have here given the idea of an ab- 
fcefs as a collection of matter following inflam- 
mation ; but the term has been applied to every 
colleG@ion of matter effufed, and changed by 
flagnation in an inclofed cavity. 

The matter of abfceffes, and of the ulcers fol- 
lowing them, is various, according to the hature 
of what is effufed, and which may be, | 
yz, A matter thinner than ferum. 

2. An entire and pufe ferum. 

3. A quantity of red globules. 

4. A matter furnifhed by particular glands 
feated in the e part | 
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gs, A mixture of matters from different fources, 


changed by peculiar fermentation. 

It is the fecond only which affords a ‘proper 
pus; the effufion whereof, whether in fuppurat- 
ing care or ulcers, feems to be the peculiar ef- 
fect of an inflammatory ftate of the veffels; and, 
for this reafon it is, that, when ulcers do not 
produce a proper pus, a circumftance- always 
abfolutely neceflary to their healing, we, in ma- 
ny cafes, bring the ulcers to a ftate of proper 
fappuration, by the application of ftimulants ex- 
citing inflammation, {uch as balfams, mercury, 
copper, &c. | 


cctv. When the matter effufed into the cell ular 


texture of an inflamed part, is tainted with 4 pu- 
ttid ferment, this produces, in the effufed matter, 
a {tate approaching more or lefs to that of putre- 
faction. When this is in a moderate degree, and 
_ affects only the fluids effufed, with the fubftance 
of the cellular texture, the part is faid to be affe@- 
-ed with GANGRENE; but if the putrefaction af- 
feat alfo the veflels and mufcles of the part, the 
difeafe is faid to be a SpHacELus. 
cctv. A gangrene, and its confequences, may 
atife from a putrid ferment diffufed in the mafs 
of blood, and poured out with the ferum effufed, 
which it operates upon more powerfully while 
the ferum is ftagnant, and retained in the heat of 
the body: But it may alfo arife from the pecu- 
M 4 
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liar nature of the matter effufed hana difpofed © 
to putrefaction ; as particularly feems to be the 
cafe of the red globules of the blood effufed in 
a large quantity. Ina third manner alfo, a gan, 
grene feems frequently to arife from the violent. 
excitement of the inflammation deftroying the 
tone. of the veflels; whereby the whole fluids 
ftagnate, and run into putrefaGion, which taking 
place in, any degree, deftroys ftill further the 
tone of the veffels, and fpreads the gangrene. . 

cctvu. In inflammation, the tendency to gan- 
grene may be apprehended from an extreme vio- 
~ lence of pain and heat in the inflamed part, and 
from a great degree of pyrexia attending the in- 
flammation. 

The actual coming on of gangrene may be. 
perceived, by the colour of the inflamed part 
changing from a clear to a da:k red; by blifters: 
arifing upon the part; by the part becoming 
foft, flaccid, and infenfible; and by the ceafing 
of all pain, while thefe appearances take place. 

As the gangrene proceeds, the colour of the 
part becomes livid, and by degrees, quite black ; 
the heat of the part entirely ceafes; the foftne(s 
and flaccidity of the part increafe; it lofes its 
confiftence, exhales a cadaverous {mell, and may 
then be confidered as affeGted with {phacelus. 

_ cctv. Gangrene is thus a ¢hird manner in 
- which inflammation terminates; and the {chools_ 


~ 
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have commonly marked a fourth termination of 
inflammation ; which is by a fcirrhus, or an in- 
dolent hardnefs of the part formerly affected 
with inflammation. This however isa rare oc- 
currence, and does not feem to depend fo much 
upon:the nature of inflammation, as upon the 
cireumftances of the part affeted. It isin glan- 
dular parts chiefly that {cirrhofity is obferved ; 
and it is probably owing to the parts readily ad- 
mitting a ftaghation of the fluids. I have ob- 
ferved that inflammation feldom induces fcirrhus; 
but that this more commonly ariles from other 
caufes; and’ when inflammation’ fupervenes, 
which it is fooner or later apt to do, it does not 
fo commonly increafe as change the {cirrhofity 
into fome kind of abfcefs. From thefe confider- 
‘ations, it does not feem neceflary to take any 
further notice of feirrhus asa termination of in- 
flammation. 

ccuix. There are, however, fome other termi- 
nations of inflammation not commonly taken no- 
tice of, but now to be mentioned. a 

One is, by the effufion of a portion of the en- 
tire mafs of blood, either by means of rupture or 
of anaftomofis, into the adjoining cellular tex- 
ture.. This happens efpecially in inflammations 
of the lungs, where the effufed matter, by com- 
prefling the veffels, and ftopping the circulation, 
occafions,.a fatal fuffocation ; and this is perhaps 
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the manner in which pneumonic inflammation 
moft commonly proves fatal. te 

cetx. Another kind of termination is, that of 
céftain inflammations on the furface of the body, 
when there is poured out under the cuticle a 
fluid, which being too grofs to pafs through its 
pores, therefore feparates it from the fkin, and 
taifes it up into the form of a veficle containing 
the effufed fluid ; and by which effufion the his 
vious inflammation is taken off. : 

ceLxi. Befide thefe already mentioned, I be. 
lieve there is ftill another manner in which in- 
flammation terminates. When the internal parts 
are affeed with inflammation, there feems to 
have been almoft always upon their furface an 
exudation, which appears partly as a vifcid con- 
cretion upon their furface, and partly as a thin’ 
ferous fluid effufed into the cavities in which the 
inflamed vifcera are placed. Though we have 
become acquainted with thefe appearances on- 
ly, as very conftantly accompanying thofe inflam- 
mations which have proved fatal, it is however 
probable that like, circumftances may have at- 
tended thofe which were terminated by refolu- | 
tion, and may have contributed to that event. It 
is in favour of this fuppofition that there are in- 
ftances of piieumonic inflahimétion terminating 
ina Aye raphOrAs, : 
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Szot. 1V. Of the Remote Caufes of Inflammation. 


ccixit. The remote caufes of inflammation may 
be reduced to five heads. 

1, The application of ftimulant fubftances, a- 
mong which are to be reckoned the action of fire, 
or btirning. 

2. External violence operating mechanically 
in wounding, bruifing, - comprefling, or over~ 
ftretching the parts. 

3. Extraneous fubftances, lodged in any part 
of the body, irritating by their chemical acrimo- 
ny or mechanical form, or’ comprefling by their 
bulk or gravity. | 

4. Cold, in a certain degree, ,not fufficient 
yaa vieegaaag| to pail gangrene. | 
fined to a particular part. 

It will not be difficult to underftand how thefe 
remote caufes, fingly or in concurrence, produce 
the proximate caufe of inflammation, | 

cctxitt. It does not appear, that in different 
cafes of inflammation, there is any difference in 
the flate of the proximate caufe, except in ‘the 
degree of it; and though fome difference of in- — 
flammation may arife from the difference of the 


remote caufes, yet this is not neceflary to be ta-_ 
ken tiotice of here; becaufe the different ap- 


pearances which attend different inflammations 
2) | 
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may be referred, for thé moft part, to the differ- 


ence of the part affected; as will appear. when 
we hall confider the feveral genera and {pecies 
marked in the Nofo&gy. When I come to treat 
_ of thefe, I fhall find a more proper occafion for 
taking notice of the different ftates of the proxi- 


mate, or of the differences’ of the remote caufe, 


than by treating of them in general here. . 


Secr. V. Of the Cure of Inflammation. 


ccLxiv. The indications of cure in inflamma- 
, tion are different, according as it may ftill be 
capable of refolution, or may have taken a ten- 
dency to the feveral other terminations above- 
“mentioned, As the tendency to thefe termina- 
tions is not always immediately evident, it is al- 


ways proper, upon the firft appearance of inflam-_ 
mation, to attempt the cure of it by refolution, — 


For this purpofe, the indications of cure are, 
1. I’o remove the remote caufes, when they 
are evident, and continue to operate. 


2. To take off the phlogiftic diathefis AP Palo: 


- either the whole fy{tem, or the particular part. 


3. To take off the {pafm of the particular part, 
by remedies applied either to the whole fyftem, 


or to the part itfelf. This 
ccLxv. The. means of removing the remote 


caufes will readily occur, from confidering the » 


particular nature and circumftances of the dif- 
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ferent kinds. Acrid matters mitt be removed, 
or their action muft be prevented, by the appli- . 


cation of corredtors or demulcents. Comprefling 
and overftretching powers muft be taken away; 
and, from their feveral circumftances, the means 
of doing fo will be obvious. 

ccLxvi. The means of taking off: die phlogittic 


diathefis of the fyftem, are the fame with thofe 


for moderating the violence of reaction in fever, 
‘which are mentioned and treated of from cxxvu. 
to cxuix. and therefore need not be repeated 
here: I only obferve, that in the ufe of thofe re- 
medies, there is‘lefs occafion for any referve than 


' in many cafes of fever; and more particularly, 


that topical bleedings are ‘here panic olay indi- 
cated and proper. 

ccLxvir. The means of taking off the side of 
the particular part, are nearly the fame-as thofe 
mentioned above, for taking off the fpafm of the 
extreme veflels in the cafe of fever, and which 
are treated of from cL. to cc.. Only it is to be 
obferved here, that fome of thefe are here efpe- 
cially indicated, and that fome of them are to be 
. dire&ted more particularly to the part efpecially 
affected ; the management of which will be more 
properly confidered when we mel treat om ile 
cular inflammations. 

ecLxviu, When a tendency to qiplnduide 
(ccit.) is diftin@ly perceived, as we fuppofe it to 
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. depend upon the effufion of a fluid which cannot 
be eafily reabforbed, fo it becomes neceflary that 
this fluid be converted ‘into pus, as the only na- 
tural means of obtaining its evacuation: and as 
the effufion is perhaps feldom made without fome 
rupture of the veflels, to the healing of which a 
pus is abfolutely neceflary ; fo, in the cafe of a 
tendency to fuppuration, the indication of cure 
always is, to promote the production of a perfect: 
pus as quickly as poflible. 

ectx1x. For this purpofe, various remedies, | 
fuppofed to poffefs a {pecific power, have been 
propofed ; but I can perceive no fuch power in 
any of them; and, in my opinion, all that can 
be done is, to fayour the fuppuration by fuch ap- 
plications as may fupport a proper heat in the 
part, as by fome tenacity may confine the per- 
fpiration of the part, and as, by an emollient 
quality, may weaken the cohefion of the tegu- 
ments, and favour their erofion. 

ecLxx. As, in the cafe of certain effufions, a 
fuppuration is not only unavoidable, but defir- 
able, it may be fuppofed that moft of the means 
of refolution formerly mentioned fhould be avoid- 
ed; and accordingly our pratice is commonly fo 
dire&ted. But, as we obferve, on the one hand, 
that a certain degree of increafed impetus, or of 
the original circumftances of inflammation, 1s re- 
quifite to produce a proper fuppuration ; {0 it is 
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a efpecially neceflary to avoid thofe means of 
refolution that may diminifh too much the force 
of the circulation. And as, on the other hand, | 
the impetus of the blood, when violent, is found 
to prevent the proper fuppuration; fo, in fuch 
cafes, although a tendency to fuppuration may 
have begun, it may be proper to continue thofe 
means of refolution which moderate the force of 
the circulation. 

With refpect to the opening of -abfeefies, when 
completely formed, I refer to the writings on furs 
gery. ? 

ccLxxI. When an inflammation has taken a 
tendency to gangrene, that event is to be pre- 
vented by every poflible means; and thefe muf 
be different, according to the nature of the fe. . 
veral caufes occafioning that tendency, as may 
be underftood from what has been already faid of 
them. After a gangrene has, in fome degree, 
taken place, it can be cured only by the feparas 
tion of the dead from the living parts. This, in 
certain circumftances, can be performed by the — 


knife, and always mott properly, when it can be 
{fo done *, 


* The propriety of fcarification, fo as to feparate the dead 
from the found parts, is now juttly called in quettion. The in- 
flammation which is thus excited, is apt to go greater lengths © 
than are neceflary for throwing off the dead from the living 
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-. In other cafes, it can be done by exciting’ 4 


fuppuratory inflammation on the verge of thé — 


living part, whereby its cohefion with the dead 
may be every where broken off, {6 that the lat. 
ter may falloff by itfelf. While this is doing, it 
is proper to prevent the further putrefaction of 
the part, and its {preading wider. For this pur- 
pofe, various antifeptic applications have been 


propoled ; but it appears to me, that, while the . 


teguments are entire, thefe applications can 
hardly have any effect; and, therefore, that the 


parts, and even to fi fikk the {fpreading of the gangrene ; be- 
fides the introduction of putrefcent matter, where the incifion 
has been made, may prove a hurtful irritation. Where the 
gangrene is deep, a fuperficial fearification, juit fufficient to give 
an outlet to the vitiated matter, is advifable. Various external 
ftimulants have been recommended. A {olution of fal ammo- 
niac in vinegat and water, made by diffolving a drachm in two 
ounces of vinegar and fix of water, is preferred by Mr. Benja- 
min Bell. See Vol. I. p. 160 of the feventh edition of his Sur- 
gery, which thofe who with farther information on this fubject 
would do well to confult. 

Bark and wine are undoubtedly valuable remedies in gan- 
grene; but their indifcriminate exhibition in every cafe where 
gangrenous fymptoms have fupervened, may do much harm. 
When the inflammatory diathefis ftill prevails, and the pulfe con- 
tinues full and hard, with violent local fymptoms of inflamma- 
tion, a continuation of the antiphlogiftic regimen will ftill be ne- 
éeflary; as we know that the fubfequent gangrene is, ceteris 
_ ‘paribus, proportioned to the violence of the previous excites 

ment. 
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_ fundamental procedure muft be to fearify the 
- part, fo as to reach the living fubftance, and, by 
the wounds made there, to excite the fuppura- 
tion required. By the fame ‘incifions alfo, we 
give accefs to antifeptics, which may both pre. 
. Vent the progrefs of the putrefa@ion in the dead, 
and excite the inflammation neceflary on the 
verge of the living part. | | 
-cetxxii.. When the-gangrene proceeds from a_ 
lofs of tone, and when this, cornmunicated. to 
the neighbouriilg parts, prevents that inflamma- 
tion which, as I have faid, j. neceflary to the fe- 
paration of the dead part from the living, it will 
be proper to obviate this lofs of tone by tonic 
medicines given internally ; and, for this pur- 
pote, the Peruvian bark has been found to be 
efpecially effectual. That this medicine operates 
by a tonic power, I have endeavoured to prove. 
above (ccxiv.); and from what is faid in ccxy. 
the limitations to: be obferved in employing. it 
may alfo be learned. When the gangrene arifes 
from the violence of inflammation, the bark may 
not only fail of proving a remedy, but may do 
harm ; and its.power as a tonic is efpecially fuit- 
ed to thofe cafes of gangrene which proceed: 
from an original lofs of tone, as in the -eafe of. 
palfy and cedema ; or to thofe cafes of inflam: 
‘mation where a lofs of tone takes place, while 
Vol. [.. 2) oc SEP enti | 
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the original inflammatory fymptoms are. re- 
moved. 

ccLxxi. The other terminations of inflamma- 
tion, either do not admit of any treatment, ex- 
cept that of preventing them by the means of 
refolution ; or they belong to a treatife of fur- 
gery, rather than to this place. 

Having thus, therefore, delivered the general 
do@rine, I proceed now to confider the particular 
genera and fpecies of inflammation. 

It has been hinted above (ccLxm.), that the » 
difference of inflammation arifes chiefly from the 
difference of the part affefied. I have, there- 
fore, arranged them, as they are CUTANEOUS, 
VISCERAL, OF ARTICULAR ; and in this order they 
are now to be confidered. 


CHAP. Il. 


OF INFLAMMATION, MORE STRICTLY CUTANEOUS. 


corxxiv. Ciuraneous inflammations are of two 
kinds, commonly diftinguifhed by the names of 
PuHLEeGMon and ErysIPELas. itis 

Of the latter there are two cafes, which ought 
to be diftinguifhed by different appellations. 
When the difeafe is an affection of the fkin a- 
Jone, and very little of the whole fyftem, or 
when the affedtion of the fyftem is only fymp- 
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tomatical.of the external inflammation, I thall 
give the difeafe the name of Exyruema ; but 
when the external inflammation is an exanthe- 
ma, and fymptomatical of an affection of the 
whole fyftem, I fhall then name the difeafe Ery- 
SIPELAS. 

ccLxxv. It is the ery only that I am to 
confider here. 

For the diftinétion between Erythema and 
Phlegmon, I have formerly referred to the cha- 
racters given of them in our Nofology. See 
Synopf, Nofolog. Meth. Vol. Il. p. 5: gen. vii. 
_ f{pec. 1. and 2. But I think it proper now to. 

‘deliver the characters of them more fully aad 
exactly here, as follows: | 

A Phlegmon is an ROR affection of 
the fkin, with a fwelling, rifing generally to a 
more confiderable eminence in the middle of it 3 
of a bright red colour; both the fwelling and 
“colour being pretty exactly circum{eribed ; the 
whole being attended with a pain of diftenfion, 
often of a ftounding or throbbing kind, and fre- 
quently ending in fuppuration. 

An Erythema, Rofe, or St. Bo thcnrs s Fire, is 
an inflammatory affection of the fkin, with hard. 
ly any. evident {welling ; of a mixed and not 
very bright red colour; readily difappearing up- 
on preffure, but quickly returning again; the 
rednefs of no regular circumf{cription, but fpread- 

Na 
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ing unequally, and continuing almoft conftantly 
to fpread upon the neighbouring part, with a 
pain like to that from burning ; producing blif- 
ters, fometimes of a fmall, fometimes of a larger 
fize; and .always ending in a defquamation of 
the fcarf-{kin, fometimes in gangrene. = 
This fubje@ I am not to profecute here, as 


properly belonging to furgery, the bufinefs of 


which I am feldom to enter upon in this work ; 
and fhall therefore obferve only as neceflary here, 


that the difference of thefe appearances feems to 


depend on the different feat of the inflammation. 
In the phlegmon, the inflammation feems to af- 
fea efpecially the veflels on the internal furface 
of the fkin coramunicating with the lax fubja- 
cent cellular texture ; whence a more’ copious 
effufion, and that of ferum, convertible into. pus, 
takes place. In the erythema, the inflammation 
feems to have its feat in the veffels on the exter- 
nal furface of the fkin, communicating with the 


rete mucofum, which does not admit of any effu- 


fion, but what feparates the cuticle, and gives 


occafion to the formation of a blifter, while the — 


fmaller fize of the veflels admits only of the effu- 
fion of a thin fluid, very feldom convertible into 


pus. : j 


Befides thefe differences in the circumftances | 
of thefe two kinds of inflammation, it is pro- ~ 
bable that’ they alfo differ with refpe& to their 
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caufes. - Erythema is the effect of all kinds of 
acrids externally applied to the fkin ; and, when 
arifing from an internal caufe, it is from an acri-- 
mony poured out on the furface of the fkin uns 
der the cuticle. In the phlegmon, an acrimony 
is not commonly evident. 
cctxxvi. Thefe differences in the feat and 
caufes of the phlegmon and erythema being ad- 
mitted, it will be evident, that when an erythe~ 
ma affects any internal part, it can take place in 
thofe only whofe furfaces are covered with an 
epithelion, or membrane analogous to the cuticle. 
cctxxvu. The fame diftinGion ‘between the 
feat and caufes of the two difeafes will, as Tjudge, 
readily explain what has been delivered by prac- 
tical writers, with refpect to the cure of thefe dif- 
ferent cutaneous inflammations. But 1 fhall not, 
_ however, profecute this here, for the reafon gi- ) 
ven above (ccixxv.); and, for the fame reafon, 
Shall not fay any thing of the variety of external 
inflammation, that might otherwife be confider- 
ed here, 
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CHAP. UL 
OF ‘OPHTHALMIA*, OR INFLAMMATION pF THE Bae 


CCLXXVIII. i ne inflammation of the eye may be 
confidered as of two kinds; according as it has 
its feat in the membranes of the ball of the eye, 
when I would name it OpHTrHaLMia MEMBRANA- 
RUM ; or as it has its feat in the febaceous glands 
placed in the tarfus, or edges of the eye- -lids, in 


which cafe it may be termed OpuTHALMIA TarsI.- 


Thefe two kinds are very frequently eombin- 
ed together, as the one may readily excite the 
other; but they are ftill to be diftinguifhed ac- 
cording as the one or the other may happen to 
be the primary affection, and properly as they of- 
ten arife from different caufes, _ | 

ccLxxix. The inflammation of the membranes 
of the eye affects efpecially, and moft frequently 
the adnata, appearing in a turgefcence of its vef~ 
fels; fo that the red veffels, which are naturally 


ee 


* Rednefs and pain of the eye, intolerance of light, for th¢ 
moft part accompanied with an effufion of tears. 

Species I. uci Membranarum. Inflammation in the 
coats of the eye, in general in the tunica adnata. 

Species 2. Ophihalmia Tarfi. Tumour, erofion in the edges 
of the eyelids, with a glutinous exudation from the tarfus. 
Syn. No/. 
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_ there, become not only increafed in fize, but 
there appear many more than did in a natural 
ftate. This turgefcence of the veflels is attend-. 
ed with pain, efpecially upon the motion of the 
ball of the ef¥e ; and this, like every other irrita- 
tion applied to the furface of the eye, produces 
an effufion of tears from the lachrymal gland. 
’ This inflammation commonly, and chiefly af- 
fetts the adnata fpread on the anterior part of 
the bulb of the eye; but ufually fpreads alfo a- 
_ long the continuation of that membrane on the 
infide of the palpebre ; and, as that is extended 
on the tarfus palpebrarum, the excretories of the. 
febaceous glands opening there are alfo frequent- 
ly affe@ted. When the affegtion of the adnata is 
confiderable, it is frequently communicated to 
the fubjacent membranes of the eye, and even — 
to the retina itfelf, which thereby acquires, fo 
great a fenfibility, that the flighteft sah cake mine: of 
light becomes painful. 
ccLxxx. The inflammation of sé Hiehianeh 
of the eye is in different degrees, according as 
thé adnata is more or lefs affected, or according 
as the inflammation is either of the adnata alone, 
or of the fubjacent membranes alfo; and, upon > 
thefe differences, different {pecies have been efta- 
blifhed, and different appellations given to them. 
But I fhall not, however, profecute the confider- 
ation of sii being of opinion that all the cafes 
N 4 
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of the Ophthalmia membranarum differ only in 
degree, and are to be cured by remedies of the 
fame kind more or lefs employed, 


The remote caufes of Ophthalmia sa are many 


and various; as, 

1. External violence, by blows, contufions, 
and wounds, applied to the eyes; and even very: 
flight impulfes applied, whilft the eye-lids are 
open, to the ball of the eye itfelf, are fometimes 
fufficient for the purpofe. | 

2. Extraneous bodies introduced under the 
eye-lids, either of an acrid quality, as {moke and 
other acrid vapours, or of a bulk fufficient to im- 
pede the free motion of the eye-lids upon the 
furface of the eye-ball. : 


3. The application of ftrong light, or even of | 


a moderate light long continued, 

4. The application of much heat, and patti 
cularly of that with moifture. 

Be Much exercife of the eyes in viewing mi- 
nute objects. 4 

6. Frequent intoxication. 
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4, Irritation from other. and various difeafes of 


the eyes, 4. 

8. An acrimony prevailing in the mafs of 
blood, and depofited 3 in the febaceous glands on 
the edges of the eye- -lids. 

g. A change in the diftribution of the Milos! 


ayhereby either a more than ufual quantity of 
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blood, and with more than ufual force, is impel- 
led into the veflels of the head, or whereby the 
free return of the venous blood from the veffels 
of the head is interrupted. 

10. A certain confent of the eyes vith: the o- 
ther parts of the fyftem, whereby, from a certain 
ftate of thefe parts, either a fimultaneous, or an 
“alternating affe@iion of the eyes is produced. 

- ¢cLxxx1. The proximate caufe of Ophthalmia 
is not different from that of inflammation in ge- 


neral; and the different circumftances of Oph-" 


thalmia may be explained by the difference of 


its remote caufes, and by the different parts of - 


the eye which it happens to affect. This may 
be underftood from what has been already faid ; 
and I fhall now therefare proceed to confider the 
CURE. : 

ccLxxxu. In the cure of Oplicheloniai the firft 
attention will be always due to the removing of 
the remote caufes; and the various means netel- 
fary for this purpofe will be directed by the con- 
fideration of thefe caufes enumerated above. 

The Ophthalmia membranarum requires the 
remedies proper for inflammation in general ; 
and when the deeper feated membranes are af. 
fected, and efpecially when a pyrexia is prefent, 
large general bleedings may be neceflary. But 
this is feldom the cafe; as the Ophthalmia, for 
the moft part, is an affetion purely local, accom» 


ay, 
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panied with little or no pyrexia. General bleed- 


ings therefore, from the arm or foot, have little 
effect upon it; and the cure is chiefly to be ob- 
tained by topical bleedings, that is, blood drawn 
from veflels near the inflamed part; and open- 
ing the jugular vein, or the temporal artery, may 
be confidered as in fome meafure of this kind. 


It is commonly fufficient to apply a number of © 


leeches round the eye; and it is perhaps better 
ftill to draw blood from the temples by cupping 
and f{carifying, In many cafes, a very effectual 
remedy is, that of ‘f{carifying the internal furface 


_of the inferior eye-lid ; and more fo ftill, 1s cut- 


ting the turgid veflels upon the adnata itfelf. | 
ccLxxxi. Befides blood-letting, purging, as a 
remedy fuited to inflammation in general, has 
been confidered as peculiarly adapted to inflam- 
mations in any of the parts of the head, and 
therefore to Ophthalmia; and it is fometimes 


—ufeful ; but, for the reafons given before with re- 


{pect to general bleeding, purging in the cafe of 
Ophthalmia, does not prove ufeful in any degree 
in proportion to the evacuation excited. 

- cetxxxiy. For relaxing the {pafm in the part, 
and taking off the determination of the fluids to 
it, bliftering near the part has commonly been 


found ufeful. 


ccixxxv. Eletrical {parks taken from the eye 


will often fuddenly difcufs the inflammation of the 
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adnata; but the effet is feldom permanent, and_ 


even a frequent repetition feldom gives an entire 
cure. | pe 

ccLxxxvi. Ophthalmia, as an external inflam- 
mation, admits of topical applications.’ All thofe, 
however, that increafe the heat and relax the 


veffels of the part, prove commonly hurtful; and. 


the admiflion of cool air to the eye, the proper 
application of cold water immediately to the 
ball of the eye, and the application of various 
cooling and aftringent medicines *, which at the 


* Various collyria may be employed, but fome judgment 1S 
required in their feleGtion, as what is proper in one ftate of oph- 


_thalmia may be highly improper in another. The following 


have been confidered as the moit ufeful applications : _ : 


BR Alumen. purif. 9 1. 
Aq. rof. 3 vi. M. 
| | | Vel, 
B Ag. ammon. acetat. 
. Aq: rof. 44 Zi. M. 
| Vel; 
R Zinci vitriolat. 3 6. 
Camphoree, gr. x. 
Aq. ferven. % vi. 

The vitriolated zinc and camphor are to be rubbed together, 
the water is then poured on, and the clear liquor feparated by 
filtration. 

Mr. Ware has found, that dropping into the eye a drop or 


two of thebaic tinture once or twice a day, is often of eminent 


fervice. 
2 
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fame time do not produce much irritation, prove - 


generally ufeful: even {fpiritous liquors, em- 
ployed in moderate, quantity, have often been of 
fervice. | ! 

CCLXXXVII. In the cure of Ophthalmia, much 


‘care is requifite to avoid all irritation, particular- | 


ly that of light; and the only fafe and certain 
means of doing this, is by confining the patient 
to a very dark chamber. 


ccLxxxvu. Thefe are the remedies of the 


Ophthalmia membranarum; and in. the Oph- 
thalmia tarfi, fo far as it is produced by the Oph- 
thalmia membranarum, the fame remedies may 
be. neceflary: As however the Ophthalmia tarfi 
may often depend’ upon an acrimony depofited 
in the febaceous glands of the part, fo it may re- 
quire various internal remedies according to the 
nature of the acrimony in fault; for which I 


mutt refer to the confideration of {crophula, fy-, 


philis, or other difeafes with which this Ophthal- 
mia may be connected: and when the nature of 
the acrimony is not- afcertained, certain reme- 
dies, more generally adapted to the evacuation 
of acrimony, fuch, for inflance, as mercury, may 
be employed. 

ccLxxxix. In the Ophthalmia tarfi, it almoft con- 
ftantly happens that fome ulcerations are formed 


on the tarfus. Thefe require the application of | 
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mercury * or copper, either of which may by itfelf 
fometimes entirely cure the affection ; and thefe 
may even be ufeful when the difeafe depends up- 


on a fault of the whole fyftem. 


cexc. Both in the Ophthalmia membranarum, 
and in the Ophthalmia tarfi, it is neceflary to ob- 
viate that gluing or fticking together of the eye- 
lids which commonly happens in fleep ; and this 
may be done by infinuating a little of any mild 
unctuous medicine of fome tenacity between the 
eye-lids before the patient fhall go to fleep. 


* Tn cafes of this nature, the unguentum hydrargyri nitrati 
is often applied with fingular advantage ; in cafes likewife ate 
tended with ulceration of the cornea, or where an opacity is 
threatened, much benefit has been derived from its applica- 
tion. A {mall quantity of it is’inferted into the angle of the 
cye, when the patient goes to fleep. 

_ Sir Hans Sloan powerfully recommends the unguentum tus 
tix, and the fulphate of zinc rubbed with butter. 

The following ointment is recommended by Mr. Bell: 

BR Hyd. nitrat.rub. 
Lapidis calam. prep. 4 5 if. 
Lythar. levigat, 3 1. 

Tutiz prep. 3 6. 
Hyd. fulphurati rub. 5 i. 
Balfam. Peruvian. gr. xv. 


Adipis fuillee prep. 3 ij. M. 
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GC Hay B.; ai. I 
OF PHRENSY, OR PHRENITIS *. 


CCXCI. her difeafe is an inflammation of the 
parts contained in the cavity of the cranium ; 
and may affect either the membranes of the 
brain, or the fubftance of the brain itfelf. No- 
fologifts have apprehended that thefe two cafes 
‘might be diftinguifhed by different fymptoms, 
and therefore by different appellations: but this 
does not feem to be confirmed by obfervation 
and diffection ; and therefore I fhall treat of both 
cafes under the title of Phrenfy, or Phrenitis. 
ccxci. An idiopathic phrenfy is a rare occur- 
rence, a fympathetic more frequent; and the 
afcertaining either the one or the other is, upon 
many occafions, difficult. Many of the fymp- 
toms by which the difeafe is moft commonly 
judged to be prefent, have appeared, when, from 
certain confiderations it was prefumed, and even 
from diffection it appeared, that there had been 
no internal inflammation; and, on the other 
hand, diffections have fhown that the brain had 


been inflamed, when few of the peculiar fymp- 


toms of phrenfy had before appeared. 


_ * Violent pyrexia, pain of the head, rednefs of the face and 


eyes, intolerance of light and found, watchfulnefs, violent deli- 


rium, or typhomana. Syn. No/. 
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ccxci. The fymptoms by which this difeafe 
may be moft certainly known are, a vehement 
pyrexia, a violent deep-feated headach, a rednefs 
and turgefcence of the face and eyes, an impa- 
tience of light or noife, a conftant watching, and 
a delirium impetuous and furious. Some nofo- 
logifts have thought thefe fymptoms peculiar to 
an infammation of the membranes, and that the 
inflammation of the fubftance of the brain was 
to be diftinguifhed by fome degree of coma at- 
tending it. It was for this reafon that in the No- 
-fology I added the Typhomania to the character 
of Phrenitis: but, upon farther reflection, I find 
no proper foundation for this; and, if we pals 
from the characters above delivered, there will be 
no means of fixing the variety that occurs. 

I am here, as in other analogous cafes, of opi- 
nion, that the fymptoms above mentioned of an 
acute inflammation, always mark inflammations 
of membranous parts ; and that an inflammation 
of the paronchyma or fubftance of vifcera, exhi- 
bits, at leaft commonly, a more chronic affection. 

cexciv. The remote caufes of phrenfy, are all 
thofe which dire@lly ftimulate the membranes, or 
fabftance of the brain ; and particularly all thofe 
which increafe the impetus of the blood in the 
veflels of the brain. Among thefe the expofure 
of the naked head to the direct rays of a very 
warm fun, is a frequent caufe. The paflions of 


~ 
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the mind, and certain poifons, are amongft the 
remote caufes of phrenfy ; but in what manner 
they operate, is not well underftood. 

- cexcv. The cure of phrenfy is the fame with 
that of inflammation in general; but in phrenfy — 
the molt powerful remedies are to be immediate- 
ly employed. Large and repeated blood-letting 
is efpecially neceflary; and the blood fthould be 
drawn from veffels as near as poflible to the part 

-affeGted. The opening of the temporal artery 
has been recommended, and with fome reafon : 
but the practice is attended with inconvenience ; 
‘and I apprehend, that opening the jugular veins 
may prove more effectual; but, at the fame time, 
it will be generally proper to draw blood from the 

- temples by cupping and fcarifying. | 

ccxcv. It is probable that purging, aS it may . 
operate by revulfion, may be of more ufe in this 

than in fome other inflammatory affections. 

For the fame purpofe of revulfion, warm pedi- 
luvia are a remedy; but at the fame time fome- | 
what ambiguous. The taking: off the force of - 
the blood in the veffels of the. head by an erect 
pofture, is generally ufeful. 

ecxevu. Shaving of the head is always proper 
and neceflary for the admiffion of other remedies. 
Bliftering is commonly ufeful in this difeafe, but 
chiefly when applied near to the part affected. 
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-ecxcvin. Every part; of the antiphlogiftic re- 
gimen is here neceflary, and/particularly the ad- 
miflion of cold air. Even cold fubftances, ap- , 
plied clofe to the head, ‘have been found fafe and 
highly ufeful; and the,application of fuch refri- 
gerants as vinegar, is certainly proper. 

»cexcix. It appears to me. certain, that opiates 
are: hurtful in .every inflammatory flate of the 
brain ; and it is) to, be-obferved, that jfrom the . 
ambiguity mentioned ,in ccxcu..the accounts. of 
practitioners, with regard to the juvantia-and. le- 
dentia inthis difeate, are af very uncertain. appli- 


-eation.- 


vA C H A Py NV. : 
OF THE QUINSY, OR CYNANCHE,. | 


cece. Tas name is,applied to every. inflammation 
‘of the.internal fauces ; but thefe inflammations 
are different, according to the part of the fauces 
which” may be affected, and according to the 
Mature. of the inflammation. In the Nofology, 
therefore, after giving the character of the Cy- 
‘ nanche as a panue By I haye, diftinguithed five 


! 


_* ex Pyrexia (petites ae to Pethiee. : ene im 
pain of the fauces ; 3 {wallowing and breathing difficult 5 with a 
fenfe of ftraitnefs i in the fauces. . 
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different: {pecies, erie muft here ubonse be {e- 
baesgivens confidered. 


_Sxcr. 1. Of iF pomiions Toni Waris. Rit | | 


ee TOCen! “This j is an inflammation of the’ mucous 
membrane’of the fauces, affecting efpecially that 
‘eongeries of mucous’ follicles ‘which forms ’the 
“tonfils, and {preading from ‘thence’ along the ve- 
‘lum and uvula, fo as frequently to affect meee, os 
part of the mucous ‘membrane. fair gie. a 
~ cecir The ‘difeafe ‘appears | by’ formes ‘tumour, 
-{ometimes confiderable, and by a tednefs‘of the 
parts ; is attended with a painful and difficult — 


vem ve 5 


Species I. Cynanche ' tonfil aris. ys ‘Affecting the mucous 
membrane of the fauces, and particularly the tonfils, with rede 
nefs and {welling, ‘attended ‘with fynocha. 

Species 2 5 _ Cynanche (maligna. i Affeéting the ‘tonfils and 
“mucous membrane’ ‘of the fauces, with {welling and rednefs, and — 
“awith fpreading mucous’ crufts of a -whitifh® or afh Proud, “a ; 
seovering: ulcers 5 typhus, fever, and eruption. ~~ ¥ 

+ Species. 3. °. Cynanche .. ftrachealis:) .. Difficult, Seer ‘a 
putea, Anfpiration, hoarfenefs of the voiee, hollow cough, 3 
| very flight fwelling APPS in the Fauces, et il little ¥ 

“impeded, and fynocha. . 
~y ‘Species Ai “Cynanche’ / Bllrfusdl- 7 Rednéfs, pata in. 
the lower part of the fauces, deglutition very ¢ difficult and pain- 


ath 


ful, refpiration tolerably caly, and fynocha. | i a 
. _ Species i Cynanche x parotidea. ) ‘Large “external tumour | 
“of the parotids and maxillary glands ; ‘refpiration and deglati- F 

tion little wp. gil and gentle fynocha. | 
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deglutition; with a pain fometimes -fhooting in- 
to the ear; with a troublefome clamminefs of 
the mouth and throat; with a frequent, but dif- 
ficult excretion of mucous and the whole is ac- 
companied with a pyrexia. bbe 
ccc. This. {pecies of. quinfy i is never conta- 

gious. It terminates frequently by. refolution, 
fometimes by fuppuration, but hardly ever by 
gangrene 3. although in this difeafe fome floughy 
{pots, commonly fuppofed to be forerunners of 
gangrene, fometimes appear upon thé fauces. 

ecciv. This difeafe is commonly occafioned by 
cold externally applied, particularly about the 
neck, It affects efpecially the. young and fan- 
/guine, and a difpofition to it is often acquired by. 
habit; fo that. from. every confiderable applica- 
tion.of cold,to any. part of the body, this difeafe _ 
is readily induced. ..It occurs efpecially. in {pring - 
and autumn, when viciflitudes .of heat and cold 
frequently take place. The inflammation and. 
tumour are commonly at. firft moft confiderable 
in one tonfil ; and. afterwards, abating in thats 
“increafé-in the other. »:- ap auch | 

ecev. ‘In the cure’ of this: inflammation, nie 

bleeding “may ‘be proper 5 but large general — 
| bleedings will feldom’ be neceffary. ” _The open- 
~ ing of the ranular veins feems to be an infignifi- 
- cant remedy ; and leeches fet upon the external 


fauces are of more efficacy, ) 
O 2 
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ceevi. At’ the beginning of the difeafe, full 
“vomiting has been frequently found to be of on 
‘fervice. aes satan | 
“eecvu. This inflammation may) be often re- 
lieved by moderate aftringents, and particularly 
by acids applied to the inflamed parts*. In ma- 
ny cafes, however, nothing has been found to, © 


4% 


give more relief than the vapour of warm water 
received into the fauces by a proper apparatus. 
cccvil, The other remedies of this difeafe are 
rubefacient or bliftering medicines +, applied ex- 
‘ternally to the neck; and with thefe, the em- _ 
‘ployment of antiphlogiftic purgatives, as well as 
every part of the antiphlogiftic gin except- 
“ing the application of cold. ~ 
cccix. This difeafe, as we have faid, often ter- 
minates by refolution, frequently accompanied 
with fweating ; which is therefore to be prudent- 
ly favoured and encouraged. — | 


Se 


* The infufum rofarum, with or without a few drops of vitri- 
olic acid, is a proper gargle on this ‘occafion. | 
+ No where are the advantages ‘derived from blifters more 

confpicuous than in. this complaint; but their efficacy greatly de- 
pends on their early: application, as this inflammation very {peed- 
ily runs on to fuppuration. | When rubefacients only are 
thought proper, the volatile caphoraicd, enn or the fol- 
lowing will anfwer, — . , ; | 

BR Ol Oliv. 3 is ° 
Sp. cor. cer. 3°. M. 
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ccex. When this) difeafe ‘fhall have taken..a 
tendency. to {uppuration, nothing will be: more 
ufeful than the frequent taking. into the, fatices 
the fteams of) warm water. . When the abfcefs is 
attended, with. much, fwelling, if it break not 
{pontaneoully, it fhould be opened, by a lancet; 
and this does not require much caution, as even 
the.inflammatory, flate may.be, relieved by fome 
fcarification of the tonfils. ,,Ihhave.never had .oc- 
cation to fee any) cafe, requiring: bronchotomy. 


“Secr. ‘I. OF the Gmnanche Maligna. 2 


“BOCKI., This i is; a. contagious, difeate, feldom ae 
si and. commonly, epidemic. - ~At:attacks per- 
fons, of -all ages, but,.more, commonly thofe ina 
young. and. infant. ftate... It attacks perfons of 
every conftitution, when expofed ‘to. the. conta- 
gion, but moft readily the weak, and infirm.....: 

_eccxu. This difeafe is ufually, attended with a 
confiderable pyrexia ;.and the fymptoms of the 
acceflion of this, fuch as frequent cold; fhiverings, 
ficknefs, anxiety, and vomiting, are often the 
firft appearances of the difeafe. About the fame 
time,.a ftiffnefs is felt, in the neck, with. fome un . 
eafinefs, in| the. internal fauces, and. fome. hoarfe- 
nefs of the voice. The internal fauces, when 
viewed, appear of a deep red colour, with fome 
- tumour; but this laft is feldom confiderable, and — 
deglutition i is feldom difficult or, paintul. Very 
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foon a number of white’ or afh-coloured {pots ’ap- 
peatupon the inflamed. parts, Thefe-fpots {pread 
and unite, covering almoft the whole fauices with 
thick. floughs ; 3 ‘which falling off, difeover ulcera- 
tions. “While thefe fymptoms ‘proceed: in the 
‘fauces, they are generally attended with a cory- 
za, which pours out’ a thin acrid and fetid mat+ 
ter, excoriating | ‘the’ noftrils’ ‘and. lips. There 18 
often alfo, efpecially. i in: infants, ' a frequent pur- 
ging’; and a‘thin ‘acrid. matter flows from! the a- 
nus, excoriating this and the neighbouring parts. 
cecxin. |W ith ‘thefe - fymptoms, the pyrexia 
proceeds: with *a’ fmiall, fréquent, and ‘irregular 
pulfe ; ‘and there occurs a*manifett: exacerbation 
every evening, and ‘fome: remniffion’ in the morn- 
ings. A® great’ ‘debility ‘appears in the’ animal 
funAions; and the fenforium is en with des 
tirium, frequently with coma. he 
éecxiv. On the fecond: iy or fometimes later, 
éfflorefcences “appear upon the fkin, which are 
fometimes in fmall points hardly eminent 5 but; 
for the’ moft ‘part, in patches of a red. cota! 
fpreading ‘and’ uniting {o as to cover the whole — 
fkin,° 'T hey’ appear firft about the face and neck, 
and ‘in thé courfé of fome days’ fpread by degrees 
to'the lower extremities. The ‘fcarlet rednefs is 
often confiderable on the hands and extremities 
of the fingers, which feel ftiff and fwelled. This — 
eruption: is me irregular, as to the time of: its. 
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appearance, as to its fteadinefs, ‘and as to the. 
time of its: duration: © It cufwally. ‘contiriues? four 
- days, and goes off by forne'defquamation’ of the 
euticle 3) but neitheron its. firft appearance, nor _ 
on its defquamation, does “it always produce ‘a 
remiffion ofthe are or ils pies other’ sn 
toms) HE, GO DOD 
otexv.’ The: tice of! che difeate ee ont 
the ftaté of the faucevafid of the pyrexia: When - 
 the'uléers’on the fatices; by their livid-and black 
colour, by’ the fetor of the’ breath, ‘and by many 
marks: of ‘acrimonyiin the /fluids, how! a tendens 
cy to gangrene, this takes place to a confiderable 
degree ; ‘and, the fymptoms of'a putrid fever con- 
ftantly increafing, ‘the patient dies, often “onthe © 
third day, fometimes later, but for. the mot! part bes 
fore the feventh. “The: acrimony poured out-from 
the'-difeafed fauces muft neceflarily;in part,’ pals 
“into the ‘pharynx, and there “fpread!the?infe@tion | 
into the cefophagus, ‘and. fometimes ‘through: ‘the 
whole’ of the’ alimeritary canal; propagating» the 
putrefaction, and eae aeoestiang a the: feoeiete By 
a frequetit diarrhcea. SLi pisces XC 
"The acrid matter poised out-in the fauces Wt, 
ing ‘again ‘abforbedy frequently -occafions ‘large 
fwellings of the lymphatic glands about the neck, 
‘and fometimes to fucha ares as" to: oceafion 
‘filfocation." Pi PaGs oe 3 it W yeQDuSs of 
. | ud “0. ait 
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, At is feldom, shat the pspansi of os fatdasii efcape 


pen unhurt, and’ very often the inflammatory 
affeCion:is communicated, to them. From diflec- 
tions, dt-appears, that, im the, Cynanche maligna, 
the larynx and.trachea,are often affected in the 
fame manner as in the Cynanche trachealis,; and 
it is probable, that, in confequence of that affec~ 
tion, the, Cynanche maligna often,proves,fatal-by 
-fuchya fudden fuffocations as happens in the pro- 
per Cynanche) trachealis.5,but therejds,reafon to 


fufpect, that,upon this fabjact, diffeciors;Have not . 
always, belnecietsen properly, aRabiiaat eho two 


difeafes:: .. eo 8, OF 32 SBP 2a On 
€CCXVIy Thefe afi ie daca ptt termina= 
tions of the, Cynanche) maligna ; 3 but they. do not 
always,take, place. Sometimes: the ulcers: of the 
fauces are ofa mildet;nature 5 and- the fever is 
more, moderate; aswell jas of; a lefs putrid: kind, 
And .when;; upon, the appearanceof, the -efflloref- 
cence.on, the fkin, the fever, fuffers. ay. zemiffions 


Fey “e's RIteh ¢" 
tot AE 
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ei ‘tl. it ae geo over. dhe Bie poe and 


then ends by a defquamation,.giving a further re- 


miffion. of .the ;fever j, this, often, entirely termi-— 


nates, by gentle fweats, on or before the feventh 

day ; and, the, reft of the difeafe terminates; in. a 

few. days.,more, by. an excretion of floughs from 

the fauces, while fleep, appetite, and,,the.. other 

marks of health, return. —, | 
2 
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From what is: faid. in:this:and the :preceding 
destietitehs the iprogaitigs in in this difeafe. aa be 
readily learned. . . 

ecexvit. In. the cure of this digeate its etic 
tendency: is chiefly to be kept 1 in view... The de- 
bility; with; which its. attended, renders. all eva~ 
cuations. by bleeding! and. purging, improper,, ex- 
cept in a few inftances-where the debility i is lefs, 
and the inflammatory fymptoms more confider- 


-ablé)” “The ‘fauces are'to be’ preferved - “from the 


effects of the acrid matter poured out upon them, 
and are therefore to be frequently, wafhed out. by 


antifeptic. gargles * or injections 5, andthe feptic 
tendency of the het pre fhould: be'guarded 


# iJ LDIK VE chefs 


* The adattages derived from “detergent ‘and ftimulating 
gargles, by their r Ferioving: ‘the acrid 1 matter,” ‘and: obviating the 


tendency to “gangrene, eit be’ ‘evident té every” one?" “Frequent- 


ly wathing the’ ‘parts with’ ‘an nfufion’ of ‘bark “in ‘port wine,’ is 
“as "effeétual as. “molt others, The e*followiig, ig ara or, be 
‘ufed 3 as gangles Ls 
& Decoé. ‘einch. itt $ 
‘Acid: fulhpur. dilut. Bh : 
- Melis rote, 31 aypobigien 
shlo: % 
RB Decoet. an. Evi. 
tyke Tina. myrrh, 5G. 
Mel.-rof. 3 i. . , 
Acid, fulphur, q. fad. grat. acid. 
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againft’and corrected by internal antifeptics, efpe- 
cially by the Peruvian bark given in fubftance} 
-from the beginning, and continued through’ the 
courfe of the difeafe. Emetics, both by vomit- 
ing and naufeating, proveufeful, efpecially when 
eiriployed early mm the difeafe. When any don- 
gprvioucipe eiiniowe Sin oe aig ven ‘exter= 


Re rg rh 
a wea ae 


* \ ” . fy 
: MT Ne. § r wit y . ea 


. “When. the patient are, Boe to sae the aa pier mye it 
nut be thrown i in .by a Ayringe, or a fponge foaked with it 
may ‘be applied to the part ‘affe€ted. 

"Te is often impoffible to prevail upon’ ‘children who’ very fréi 
quently labour’ under this difeafe) to take the bark in‘ powder. 
In fuch cafes, a. decoétion of the bark, fweeteied with extract 
of liquorice, with the addition of a {mall quaanty of fpiritous 
cinnamon water, is recommended by Dr. ‘Clark. ~Dr. Fother- 
gill, to whom, we are.indebted for the firft accurate . defeription 
of this difeafe,: obfervesy., that. when other means, have failed, 
two or.three drachms of the bark, have been. given, to young 
children,, in three or, four ounces. of broth, . as a clyfter, cay 

The Capficum, has been: highly extolled incynanche x maligna, 
and many cafes are related where it was exhibited. with the. Deft 

’ effects. “'I'wo table-fpoon fulls of {mall.red pepper, or, three of 
Cayenne pepper, and two tea-{poon fulls, of fine falt, are direted- 
to be beat into a pafte, upon which half a pint of boiling water 
is poured, and ftrained off when cold: To this liquor: an equal 
quantity of very fharp vinegar is to be added. A table-fpoon _ 
full of this is a proper dofe for an adult. See’ ‘Med. Commen- 
taries, Vol. XII. This remedy, “howevery' “wequires ‘a more 


ample experience, beter it can. be rrecommendéd to" “general 


ule. * abe ehhh ‘ph HO yun af & Bag 
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sealy will be of: Hewwice: and in any cafe may be 
me to’ moderate: the spines inflammation. » tong 


_ Seor, UL, Of the Cynanche Trachealin. 


ccexviu. This name has been given to an ins 
flamimation’ ‘of the glottis, larynx, or upper part 
of the trachea; whether it affe@ the membranes 
of thefe parts, or thé mufcles adjoining: ‘It’ may 
atife'firt in thefe’ parts, and continue’ to’ fubfift 
in ‘them ‘alone ; or it’ may, come to affeat ‘thefé 
parts ‘from thie Cynanche gt inet aml or’ Shi yae 
fpredding’ SriVOMEtiernga) MOS hee RG RA OBE 

eens! In’ either way it has’ pean’, a fare oc! 
currence, and few inftances of it ave “been 
‘marked and recorded by phyficians,  It*is to be. 
known by a peculiar ringing found of the voice, 
by difficult refpiration, with a fenfe’ of ftraitening 
about the larynx, and by a pyrexia attending it. 

cccxx. From the nature “of thefe: fymptoms, 
and. from the diffeGtion of the “bodies of perfons 
who had died of this difeafe, there i is no doubt of: 
its being of aninflammatory nature. It does not, 
however, always run the courfe of inflammatory 
affections, but frequently produces fuch an ob: 
ftruétion of the paflage of the ‘air, as he 
and thereby proves fuddenly fatal. 
-eccxxi. If we judge rightly of the nature bE 
this difeafe, it will ‘be obvious, that the cure of 
it requires the moft powerful remedies of inflam: | 
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mation,.to be employed upon; the very firft ap- 
pearance of the fymptoms. ~When a. fuffocation 
is threatened, whether any remedies can be em- 


ployed to prevent: it; wé have not had éxperience © 


to, determine,, ; re i pitied 


COREL The accounts hich a Sal his - 


therto given us. of. inflammations. of. the. larynx, 


and.the parts, connedied with, it, . amount to.what, 


we have, now faid ; > and. the. inftances: recorded 
have, almott all of them,, happened , in: adult per- 
fons; ;,.,but., there 1s, peculiar: affection , of . this 


kind happening efpecially to, infants, which till 


lately. has.been little taken notice. of,; Dx, Home 
is the fixtt who has givenany, difting account of its 


but,. fince. he, wrote, feveral, other authors. have 


taken notice, of it, (fee Micuaxsis De angina poly 
pofa five. membranace dy Argentorati,1778 3) and 
have given. different: opinions with regard to it. 
Concerning this diyerfity. of opinions, I fhall not 


at prefent inquire; but fhall deliver the hiftory. 


and cure of this difeafe, i in fo far as thefe have 
-arifen from my own obfervation, from that of Dr. 
Home, and of other ftkilful perfons i in this neigh- 
bourhood. | . 
_CCCEXII. This difeafe feldom . attacks sere 
till after they have been weaned, | After this 
period, the younger they are, . the more they are 
liable to it. The frequency of it becomes lefs as 
children become more advanced ; and there are 


~~ 


a = 
™ = 
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tio inftances of children above twelve years of age 
being affected with it. It attacks children of-the 
midland countries, as well as thofe who live neat 
the fea. It does not appear to ‘be contagious, 
and its attacks are frequently repeated in the 
fame child. It is often manifeftly the effect of 
cold applied to the body; and therefore appears 
moft frequently in the winter and fpring feafons. 
It very commonly comes on ‘with the ordinary 
fymptoms of a catarrh; but fometimes the pecu- 


liar: {fymptoms Mi the difeate fhow themfelves at 
the very firft.” nek as ‘ . 


ecexxiv. Thefe peculiar fymptoms are ate fol- 
lowing: A hoarfenefs, with fome fhrillnefs and 


_ Yinging found, both in {peaking and coughing, 


as if the noifé came from’a brazen tube. At the 
fame time, there is a fenfe’of pain about the la-. 
tynx, fome difficulty of refpiration, with a whiz- 
zing found in infpiration, as if the paflage of the 
air were ftraitened. The’ cough which attends 
it is commonly dry, and, if any thing be {pit 
up, it isa matter of a purulent appearance, and 
fometimes films refembling portions of a mem- 
brane: Together with thefe fymptoms, there is 
a frequency of pulfe, a reftleffnefs, and an un- 
eafy fenfe of heat. When the internal ‘fauces 
are viewed, they are fometimes without any ap- 
pearance of inflammation ; but frequently'a red- 
nefs, and even fwelling, appear; and fometimes 
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in the fauces,. there is an appearance..of matter 
like to. that. rejected by coughing. . With the 
fymptoms.now defcribed, and particularly with 
great -difficulty. of breathing,,.and a fenfe of 
ftrangling in the aids the patient 1S fometimes 
3 ay taken ‘off, 3° | 
cecxxy. ' There ive Lge h many “diffedions 
cide of infants who had died of this difeate, 
and almoft conftantly there has.appeared a pre- 


ternatural membratie lining the. whole internal. 


furface of the upper part of the trachea, and ex- 
tending in the fame manner downwards, into 
fome of . its ramifications,’ This preternatural 
membrane maybe eafily feparated, and fome= 
times has been found feparated.in part, from.the 
fubjacent proper membrane of the trachea. This 
laft is commonly found. entire; that is, without 
any appearance of -erofion or ulceration ; but ut 
frequently fhows the veftiges of inflammation, 
and-is:covered by a matter refembling pus,. like 
to that rejected by coughing ; and very often a 


matter of the fame kind is found in the bronchiz, 


’ fometimes in confiderable. quantity. : 

.. ecexxvi. From the remote caufes. of this: dif 
eafe; from the catarrhal {ymptoms commonly at- 
tending it ;. from the pyrexia, conftantly prefent 
with it; from the fame: kind .of preternatural 
anembrane..being found in’ the trachea, when 
the cynanche maligna is communicated to. it; 
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and from, the veftiges of inflammation on the 
trachea, difcovered upon’ diffection, we muft 
concludé, that the difeafe confifts in an. inflam- 
‘matory’ affeGtion of the mucous. membrane of the 
larynx and. trachea, - _ producing an exudation 
analogous: to that found -on the furface of in- 
flamed vifcera,and appearing partly in-a mem- 
-branous cua and. pavely iin in a fluid eta 
pus: : 

‘s CCCXXVIN Though chié: difeate manifeftly con- 
fifts in-an inflammatory affection, it «does not 


commonly end either in. fupptiration: or ‘gan- 


sgrene., The peculiar and troublefome circum- 
fiance of thedifeafe-feems to confift in a fpafm 
_ of the mufcles’of the glottis, which, by inducing 
a fuffocation, Eta he, common cen mm 
-of inflammation. °° : quia sce \ Podge s 

--eecxxvil... When: this. difeafe terminates in 
health, ‘it is-by.a tefolution of the inflammation, 
by a ceafing of the fpafm of the glottis, by an 
expectoration of thé matter exuding from the 
trachea, and: of the .crufts » formed: there ;,. and 
. frequently it ends without any expectoration, or 


at-leaft. with fuch ron as attends an aes ca- 
_tarrh. 


‘by a fuffocation, feemingly, as.we have.faid, de- 


pending upon a fpafm affecting, the glottis; but 


“CCCXXIX. Tian. tha. ‘Uifeate ag ‘Stalies it dis. 


tes. a 


“ae? 
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| fometimes, ptobably, depending upon a: jie xd - 
of matter filling the bronchia. © f 
ccecxxxy Ais we fuppofe the difease to ir an in- 
flammatory affection, fo we attempt the cure of 
it by-'the ufual remedies. of inflammation, and 
which, for the moft part, I have found effectual. 
Bleeding, both general and topical, has\often =~ 
given imfhediate relief, and, by being repeated, 
has entirely cured the difeafe. Bliftering alfo, 
near to the part affected, has been found ufeful. . 
Upon the firft attack of the difeafe, vomiting, ; 
immediately after bleeding, feems to be: of con-. . — 
fiderable ufe, and fometimes fuddenly removes 
the difeafe.' In every ftage of the difeafe, the — 
antiphlogiftic regimen is neceflary, and particu- 
larly the frequent ufe of laxative clyfters. | 
Though we fuppofe that a {pafm affeGing the 
glottis is often fatal in this difeate, I have: not 
found mati aan medicines to be of any ufe. 


Secr. IV. Of the Cynanche ache a iy 


‘eccxxx1. In the Cynanche Tonfillaris, the in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane often 
fpreads upon the pharynx, and ‘into the begin- 
ning of the cefophagus, and thereby renders de- 
glutition ‘more difficult and uneafy: but fuch a 
cafe’ does not require to be diftinguifhed asa dif- _ 
ferent {peécies from the common Cynanche ton- 
fillaris ; and only requires that blood-letting, and 
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other remedies, fhould be’ employed: with greater 
diligence than in ordinary cafes. We have ne. 
ver feen any cafe in which the inflammation be- 
gan in the pharynx, or in which this part alone 
was inflamed: but pra@ical writers have taken 
notice -of fuch a cafe; and to them, therefore, I 
muft: refer, both for the appearances which dis 
ftinguith it, and for the method of cure, 


SEcT. v. Of the Cynanche Parotidea, 


ccexxxi1, This is a difeafe known to: the vul- - 


_ gar, and among them has got a peculiar appellaa 


tion, in every country of Europe; but has been 
little taken notice of by medical writers. It is 


often’ epidemic, and’ manifeftly. contagious: It. 


comes on with the ufual fymptoms of pyrexia, 
whichis foon after attended with a confiderable 
tumour of the external'fauces and neck. This 
tumour appears firft as plandular moveable tus 


‘Mour-at- the corner of the lower jaw; but the 


rd cod 
Pa 
: 


fwelling foon becomes ‘uniformly. diffufed: over a 
great part of the neck, fometimes:on one: fide 
only, but more commonly on both. The fwell- 
ing continues to increafe till the fourth day; but 
from that period it declines, and in a few days 
more paffes off entirely. As the {welling of the 


fauces recedes, fome tumour affeGs the tefticles ” 


in the male fex, or the breafts in the female. 


Thefe tumours are fometimes large, hard, and 
Vol. I. er 


=. 
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fomewhat painful; but, in’ this climate, are fel- 
dom either very painfulor of long continuance. 
The pyrexia attending this difeafe is commonly 
flight, and recedes with the {welling of the fau- 
ces; but fometimes, when the fwelling of the 
“tefticles does not fucceed to that of the fauces, 
or when the one or the other has been fuddenly 
repreffed, the pyrexia becomes more confiderable, 
is often attended with delirium, and has fome- 
times proved fatal.’ 
ecexxxm. As this difeafe commonly runs its 
courfe without either dangerous of troublefome 
fymptoms, fo it hardly requires any remedies. 
An antiphlogiftic regimen, and avoiding cold, are 
all that will be commonly: neceflary. But when, — 
upon the receding of the fwellings of the tefti- 
cles in males, or of the breafts in females, the 
pyrexia comes to be confiderable, and threatens 
an affection of the brain, it will be proper, by 
warm fomentations, to bring back the {welling ; 
and by vomiting, bleeding, or bliftering, to ob- 
viate the confequences of its abfence. — 
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OF ee OR PNEUMONIC INFLAMMATION; F 


CCCXXXIV. "Oper Ave ‘title I mean to compre. 


hend the whole. of the inflammations affeding 


either the vifcera of the thorax, or the mem- 
brane lining the interior furface of that cavity ; 


for neither do our diagnoftics ferve to afcertain 


exadily the feat of the difeafe, nor does the dif- 
ference in the feat of the difeafe exhibit any 
confiderable variation in the ftate of the fymp- 


toms, nor lead to any difference i in | the method: 


of cure. | | 
“CCCXEXV. Pneumonic inflammation, however 


various in its feat, feems to me to be always 
| known and diftinguithed by the following fymp- 


toms: '-Pyrexia, difficult breathing, cough, and 


pain in fome part of the thorax. But thefe 


: fymptoms are, On different. -ocations, ‘Vatioufly 
modified. — 

~eecxxxvi. The difeate almoft always comes on. 
with a cold ftage, and 18 accompanied with the 
other fymptoms of pyrexia ; though, in a few in- 


flances, the pul He 1 may not bet more frequent, nor 
a 


PET RSI ES 


* Pyréxia), pain: dn fome: part of. the! thorax} diffu ttiene 


tion, |and, cough Syns Vofsid <shache', Jou satan 


Se sbe > ee mes 8 : 
* 
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the heat of the body increafed beyond what is 
natural. Sometimes the pyrexia is from the be- 
ginning accompanied with the other fymptoms ; 
but freqiiently it is formed for fome hours ‘be- 
fore the other fymptoms become confiderable, 
and particularly before the pain be felt. For the 
moft part, the pulfe is frequent, full, ftrong, hard, 
‘and quick ; but in a few inftances, efpecially in 
the advanced ftate of the difeafe, the pulfe is 
weak and foft, and at the fame time irregular. 
€CCKXXVH. The difficulty of breathing is al- 
ways prefent, and moft confiderable in infpira- 
tion; both becaule the lungs do not eafily admit 
of a full dilatation, and becaufe the dilatation 
aggravates the pain attending the difeafe. The 
difficulty of breathing is alfo greater when the 
patient is in one pofture of his body rather than 
another. It is generally greater when he lies — 
upon the fide affected ; but fometimes the con- — 
trary happens. Very often the patient cannot — 
lie eafy upon either fide, finding eafe only when — 
lying on his back 3 and, fometimes. he cannot 
breathe eafily, except when in fomewhat of an — 
erect potture. oe se Bail 


~-eccxxxyut, A cough always attends. this dit- 

eafe; but, ‘n different cafes, is more or lefs ur- 
gent and painful. ~ It: is fometimes: dry; that is, 
without.any expectoration; efpecially, in, the; be- 
ginning of the difeafe: but mote commonly:it 
Bee 
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is, even from the firft, moift, and the matter {pit 

up, various both in. confiftence and colour ; and 

frequently it is ftreaked with blood. | | 
cececxxxix. The pain attending this difeafe is, 


in different: cafes, felt in different: parts >of the 


thorax, but moft frequently in one fide, --It has 
been faid to afte the right fide more frequently 
than the left ;. but this is not certain’; -while, ;on 
the other hand, it 1s certain that the left fide has 
been very often affected. The pain is felt fome- 
times as ifit were under the fternum ;' fometimes 
in the back, between the fhoulders ; and, when 
in the. fides, its’ place ~has been ‘higher or lower, 
more forward or backward but the place of all 
others moft frequently affected,is about the fixth 
or feventh rib, near the middle of its length, or 
a little more forward. The pain is often fevere 
and pungent; but fometimes more dull \and ob- 
‘tufe, with a fenfe of weight rather than of ‘pain. 
‘Tt is moft efpecially fevere and pungent when oc- 


cupying the place laft mentioned. For the moft © 


part it continues fixed in one place; ‘but fome- 
times ‘fhoots from the fide to the {capula on one 
hand, or to the fternum and clavicle on the other. 

-cecxL, ‘The varying tate of fymptoms now 


mentioned, does not always afcertain precifely — 


the feat of the difeafe. To me it feems probable, 


that the difeafe is always feated, or at leaft 'be- 


“gins, in fome part of the pleura; taking that 
‘ x 3 | 


ore. 
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membrane in its greateft extent, as now com- 
monly underftood ; that 1s, as covering not only 
the internal furface of the cavity of the thorax, 
but alfo as forming the mediaftinum, and as ex- 
tended‘over the pericardium, and over the whale 
furface of the lungs. © ry Rog Gud AI 
‘ecexti. There is, therefore, little foundation 
for diftinguithing this difeafe by different appel- 
lations taken ‘from ‘the part which may be fup- 
pofed to be chiefly affected. The term Pleurify, 
might with propriety be’applied to every: cafe of 
the difeafe ; and has been very improperly limit- 
ed to that ‘inflammation which begins. in, and 
chiefly affeéts the pleura. coftalis.. I have no 
doubt that fuch a cafe does truly occur: but, at 


the fame time, 1 apprehend it:to be a rare occur- _ 


> 


rence; and that the difeafe much: more fre-— 


quently begins in, and’ chiefly affeats the pleura 
invefling the lungs, ‘producing all the fymptoms 


fuppofed to belong to what has been called the © 


Pleuritis vera. | | 

cecxiit.: Some phyficians have imagined, that 
there is'a cafe of pneumonic inflammation parti- 
cularly entitled to the appellation of Peripneuma- 


ny; and that is, the cafe of an inflammation be- — 


ginning in the parenchyma or cellular texture of 


the lungs, and having its feat chiefly there. But 


it feems to’ me very doubtful, if any: acute in- 


flammation of the lungs, or any difeafe which” 
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has been called Peripneumony, be of that kind. 
It feems probable, that every acute ‘inflamma- 
tion begins in membranous parts; and in every 
‘difletion of perfons dead of peripneumony, the 
external membrane of the lungs, or fome part of 
the pleura, bee appeared to have been uae Tee 
- ably affected. pe Loses 
*eccxtm, An inflammation of the sskatie co- 
vering the upper furface of the diaphragm, has 
been diftinguifhed by the appellation of Para- 
pbrenitis,as fuppofed to be attended with the pe- 
culiar fymptoms of delirium, rifus fardonicus, and 
other convulfive motions: but it-is certain, that 
an inflammation of that portion of the pleura, 
and affecting alfo even the mufcular.fubftance of 
the diaphragm, has often taken place without 
any of thefe fymptoms; and I have not’ met 
with either diffections, or any accounts of diffec- 
tions, which fupport the opinion, that an inflam- 
mation of the pleura covering the diaphragm, is 
attended with delirium more commonly than any 
other pneumonic inflammation. | 

cccxLiv. With refpect to the feat of pneumo- 
nic inflammation, I muft obferve further, that al- 
‘though it may arife and: fubfitt chiefly in one 
part of the pleura only, it is however frequently 
communicated to other parts ofthe fame, and 


commonly communicates a morbid affe@ion 


® through its whole extent. ws 


P4 
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eccxLv. The remote caufe of pneumonic in- 
flammation, is, commonly, cold .apphed to the 
body, obftructing perfpiration, .and determining 
‘to the lungs; while atthe fame time the lungs 
themfelves are expofed to the action of .cold. 
Thefe circumftances operate efpecially when an 
inflammatory diathefis prevails in the fyftems 
and confequently upon perfons of the greateft, vi- 
gour; in cold climates in ‘the-winter feafon; 
and. particularly in. the {pring, when-viciflitudes 
of heat and cold ,are frequent. The difeafe, 


however, may arife in-any feafon when fuch vi- 


ciflitudes occur. — 
_ Qther-remote caufes » alfo may eee Bi fhare m 
this» matter ; fuch; as every means of | obftruding, 
draining, or otherwife injuring the pnp olelalg 


—cergans. 


‘Pneumenic inflammation may appenis to: per- 
fons of any age, but rarely to thofe under the 
age of puberty: and moft coramonly «it affects 


sperfons fomewhat advanced. in life, as thofe be- 


tween forty-five and fixty years ; thofe:too efpe- 
cially of a robuft.and full habit. 

The pneumonic inflammation has been fome- 
‘times fo much an epidemic, as to occafion a fu- 


f{picion of its depending upon ‘a fpecific conte, 


gion ; butI have-not met with any evidence in 
proof of this. See Morgagni de. caufiscet fedi- 
bus morborum, epift. xxi, art. 20. 
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‘eccxLv1. The pneumonic, like other inflam- 
mations, may-terminate by refelution, fuppura-  _ 
tion. or gangrene : but it has alfo a termination r, 
peculiar to itfelf, as has been hinted above 
(ecLix.).; and that (is, when it is attended with 
an effufion of blood into the cellular texture of ae 
the lungs, which foon interrupting the circula- , 
tion of the blood through this vifcus, produces a 
fatal fuffocation. This indeed feems to be the Re: 
moft common termination of pneumonic inflam- | 
mation when it ends fatally ; for, upon the dif- Pt 
feGion of almoft every perfon dead of the dif- Be 
eafe, it has ‘appeared - that fuch an effufion had a 
happened. AR 

ceccxLtyvu. From thefe diflections. alfo we sent 
that pneumonic inflammation commonly produ- 
ces an exudation from the internal furface of the 
pleura ; which appears partly as a foft. vifcid 
eruft, often of a compact, membranous form, co- : 
vering every where the furface of the pleura, ee 
and particularly thofe parts where the lungs ad-> as 
here to the pleura coftalis, or mediaftinum ; and 


> 


this cruft feems always to be the cement of fyghiet: oe we y 


| 

. 

adhefions. ma ¥ 
The fame exudation fhows itfelf alfo,. bin a % 
quantity of a ferous whitith fluid, commonly | : 
found in the cavity of the thorax; and fom¢ ex- 
\ -aidation or effufion is ufually found ‘to have been 
nade likewife.into the cavity of the pericardium. 
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ecextvi. It feems probable too, that a like 
__ effufion 1 is fometimes made into the cavity of the 
” pronchive’: for, in fome perfons who have died 
after labouring under a pneumonic inflammation 
for'a few days only, the bronchiz have been 


found filled with a confiderable quantity of a fe- 


rous and thickith fluid; which, I think, muft be 
confidered rather as the effufion mentioned, hav- 


ing had its thinner parts taken off by refpiration, 
than as-a pus fo fuddenly formed in the siesta 


part. 

cccxLtx. It is however not einhianin that 
this effufion, as well as that made into the cavi- 
‘ties Of the thorax and pericardium, may be a 
matter of the fame kind with that which, in o- 


ther inflammations, is‘ poured into the cellular 


texture of the parts inflamed, and there convert- 
ed into pus; but, in the thorax and pericardium, 
“it does not always affume that ‘appearance, be- 
caufé the cruft covering the furface prevents the 
abforption of the thinner part. This abforption, 


however, may be compenfated in the bronchize- 


by the drying power of the air; and therefore 
the effufion into them may puton a more puru- 
lent appearance. Coe ce 

"In many cafes of pneumonic inflammation, 
when the Srura are very copious, it is difficult 


to fuppofe that the whole of them proceed from 


‘the mucous follicles of the bronchie. It feems 


a at a ok 


~2 . 
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-more probable, that a great part of them may 


in the circulating blood, 


we have mentioned, often concurs with the ef- 


this effe& ;,and, that the ferum poured out in a 


ceafing of expectoration which very. conftantly ’ 
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proceed from the effufed ferous fluid we have 
been mentioning; and this too will account for 
the fputa being fo often ofa purulent appear- 
ance. Perhaps the fame thing may account for 
that purulent expectoration, as well as that puru- 
lent matter ‘found in the bronchiz, which the 
learned: Mr. de Haen fays he had often obferv- 
ed, when there was no. ulceration of the lungs ; 
and this explanation is at leaft more probable, 
than Mr. de Haen’s fuppofition of a pus formed 


cect. To conclude this fubject, it wthiid ap- 
pear, that the effufion into the bronchie, which 


fufion of red blood in occafioning the fuffocation, 
which fatally terminates pneumonic inflamma- 
tion; that the effufion of. ferum alone may have 


certain quantity, rather than any debility in the 
powers of expectoration, is the caufe of. that 


precedes the fatal event; for, in many cafes, the 
expectoration has ceafed, when no other fymp- 
toms of debility have appeared, and when, upon 
difleGtion, the bronchie have been fouhd full of 
liquid matter. Nay, it’ is even probable, that, 
in fome cafes, fuch an effufion may take place, 
without any fymptoms of violent inflammation ;_ 
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and, in other cafes, the effufion. taking place, 
may feem to remove the fymptoms ‘of ‘inflamma- 
tion which! had appeared before, and thus ac 
count for thofe unexpected fatal terminations 
which have fometimes happened.  Poflibly this 
effufion may account alfo for many of the. phe- ; 
nomena of the Peripneumonia Notha. : 
eccLi. Pneumonic inflammation feldom. term1- 
nates by refolution, without being attended with 
fome evident evacuation. An hemorrhagy 
from the nofe, happening upon fome of the firft 
days of the difeafe, has fometimes put an end to 
it 5 andvit is faid, ‘hat an evacuation from the 
hemorrhoidal veins, a bilious evacuation by ftool, 
and ‘an evacuation of urine, with a copious fedi- 
ment, have feverally had the fame ‘effect; but 
fuch occurrences have been rare and unufual. 

The ‘evacuation moft frequently attending, 
' and feeming to have the greateft effect in pro- 
moting refolution, is'an expectoration of a thick, 
white, or yellowifh matter, a little freaked: with 
blood, ‘copious, and brought up without ‘either 
much or violent ‘coughing. 

Very frequently the refolution of this Bidet 
is attended with, and perhaps produced by a 
{weat, which is warm, fluid; copious over the 
whole body, ‘and attended with an ‘abatement of 
the frequency of the pulfe, of the “heat of the ) 
body, ‘and of other febrile fymptoms. 


can lie on one fide only ; when he can lie on 
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eccii. The: prognoftics in this difeafe are 

formed from obferving the ftate of the e peminet 
fymptoms, 1 1N 

A violent pyrexia is. bi scat a eake ni 


The danger, however, is chiefly denoted by 
the difficulty of breathing. When the patient 


neither fide, but upon his back only ; when he | 
cannot breathe with tolerable eafe, except the. 
trunk of his body be ereé& ; when, even in this 
pofture, the breathing is very difficult, and at- 
tended with a. turgefcence and: flufhing of the 
face, together with partial fweats about the head: _ 
and neck, and) an irregular pulfe ;. thefe circum- 


ftances: mark. the difficulty of breathing in pro- 
greflive degrees, and, confequently, in propor- 


tion, the danger of the difeafe. 

A. frequent violent cough aggravating the 
pain, is: sae fi the fymptom of an obftinate difa - 
eafe. 


Ast pretend that. aw ila 3 is. tule tg ever 


refolved, without fome expectoration ; fo a dry 
cough mutt be always an unfavourable fymp- 
tom. 

As the expectoration Factiva y defcribed, silane 
that the difeafe is proceeding to a refolution ; fo 
an expectoration, which: has ‘not. the conditions 


there mentioned, muft denote at leaft a doubtful 


ftate of the difeafe ; but the marks taken from 


fallacious. 
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the colour of the matter, are: for the moft. part 


An acute pain, very much interrupting ins 
_ fpiration, is always the mark of a violent: dif- 
eafe ; though not of one more dangerous, than 
an obtufe pain, attended with very difficult res 
{piration. 


When the pains, which at firft had affeed. 


one fide only, have afterwards fpread into the O- 
ther; or when, leaving the fide firft affected, 
they entirely pafs into the. other; thefe are al- 
‘ways marks of an increafing, and, Leta diet ‘of 
a dangerous difeafe. 

. A delirium coming on during a ineuicianic In- 
flammation, is conftantly a fymptom denoting 
much danger. NT 

cect. When the termination of this difeate 
proves fatal, it is on one or other of the days of 
the firft week, from the third to the feventh. 
This is the moft common cafe ; but, in a few in- 
ftances, death has happened at’a later penog of 
the difeate. . | 

When the difeafe is violent, but admitting of 
 refolution, this alfo happens frequently in the 
courfe of the firft week ; but, in a more mode- 
rate ftate of the difeafe, the refolution is’ often 
delayed to the fecond week, 

The difeafe, on fomeof the days pa ‘ihe 
third to the féventh, generally fuffers' a remif 

‘ 
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fion, which, however, may. be often fallacious, 
as the. difeafe does fometimes return again with 


as much violence as before, and then with great | 


danger. 

Sometimes the difeafe difappears on the fecond 
or third day, while an eryfipelas makes its ap- 
pearance on,fome external part, and, if this con- 
tinue fixed, the PRRBMOGs, inflammation does 
not recur. ; 

cccLIv. Pneumonia, like other SAarapitely As 
often ends in fuppuration or gangrene. 

cccLv.. When a pneumonia, with fymptoms 
neither very violent nor very flight, has conti- 
nued for many days, it.is to be feared it will end 
in a.fuppuration. This, however, is not to be 
determined precifely by the number of days ; 
for, not only after the fourth, but even after the 
tenth day, there have been examples of a pneu- 


monia ending by a refolution 3 and, if the dif- 


eafe has fuffered fome intermiffion, and again 
recurred, there may be inftances of a refolution 
happening at a much later period from. the be- 
ginning of the difeafe, than that juft now .men- 
tioned, F we | | 

CCCLVI. ai 5 a ty eo ie Ae ins, Tae pe 
proper remedies.employed, be protracted, to the 


fourteenth day, without any confiderable remif. 


fion, a fuppuration is pretty.certainly, to, be .ex- 
pected ; and it will be ftill more certain, if no 


a“ 
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figns of refolution haveappeared, or if an'expec- 
—toration which had appeared fhall have again 
ceafed, and the difficulty of breathing has con- 
tinued or increafed, while the other fymptoms’ 
have rather abated: 
_ ececivir. That, in a pneumonia, the effufion is 

made, which may lay the foundation of a fup-= 
puration, we conclude, from. the. difficulty of 
breathing becoming greater when the patient is: 
in a horizontal pofture, or when he can lie more 
_eafily upon the affected fide. 

cccLvin. That, in fuch cafes, a fippimeeion 
has actually begun, miay be concluded from the 
patient’s being frequently affected with flight 
cold fhiverings, and with a fenfe of cold, felt 
fometimes in one and fometimes in another part 
of the body. We form the-faine conclufion alfo 
ftom the ftate of the pulfe, which is commonly ~ 
lefs frequent and fofter, but fometimes quicker 
and fuller, than before: 

ccctix. That a fuppuration. is already formed; 
_ may be inferred from there being a confiderable 

-¥emiflion of the pain, which had before fubfifted, 
while, alongft with this, the cough, and efpeci- — 
ally the dyfpnoza, continue, and are rather aug- 
mented. At the fame time, the frequency of 
the pulfé is patie? increafed, the feverifh fate 
fuffers: confiderable exacerbations every evening; 
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aiid, by degrees, a he@tic, in all: its circumftances, 
‘tomes to be formed. 

cccLtx. The termination of Pneumonia, by 
gangrene, is. much more rare than has been 
imagined ; and, when it does occur, it is ufu- 
ally joined with the termination by effufion 
(cccxtvi.), and the fymptoms of the oné are 
‘hardly to be 2 eine ee thofe of the 0- 
ther. eal 

eccLx1. The cure of ‘iii GuEAB inflammation 
* muft proceed upon the general plan (ceLxIv.) 3 
but the importance of the part affected, and the 
danger to which it is expofed, require that the 
remedies be fully, as well as early, employed. 

eceLxu. The remedy chiefly to’ be depended 
upon, is that of bleeding at the arm; which will 
be performed with moft advantage in the arm of 
the fide affeted, but may be done’in either : arm, 
‘as may be moft piaisaials for the patient or the 
_ furgeon. The quantity drawn mutt be fuited to 
the violence of the difeafe, and*to the vigour of 
the patient, and generally ought to be as large 


~ 


as this laft cireumftance will! allow. The remif. — 


fion of pain, and the relief of refpiration, during 


the flowing of the blood; may limit the quantity — 


to be then drawn ; but if thefe {ymptoms of re- 


lief do not appear, the bleeding fhould be conti-, 


nued till the fymptoms of a beginning {yncope 
come on. It is feldom that one bleeding, how- 
‘Vol, I. Q. 
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ever large, will prove a cure of, this difeafe ; anid 
although the pain and difficulty of- breathing 
may be much’ relieved by the fir bleeding, 
thefe fymptoms commonly, and after no long in- 
terval, recur, often with as much violence as /be- — 
fore. In the event of fuch recurrence, the 
bleeding i is to be repeated, even in the courfe of 
the fame day, and Gl to the fame ogueinty 
as before. 
_ Sometimes the fecond bleeding may be larger 
than the firft. There are -perfons who; by their - 
‘conftitution, ate ready to faint even upon:a fmall 
bleeding ; and, in fuch perfons, this may pre- 
vent the drawing fo much blood at firft-as a — 
pneumonic inflammation might require ; but, as 
the fame perfons are frequently found to bear . 
after-bleedings better than the firft, this allows _ 
the fecond and fubfequent bleedings to be 
larger, and to fuch a quantity as the fymptoms — 
of the difeafe may feem to demand. 
ecctxi. It i§ according to the flate of the 
fymptoms that bleedings are to be repeated, and — 
‘they will be more effectual when practifed in the 
courfe of the firt three days, than afterwards; — 
but they are not to ‘be omitted, although four 
days of the difeafe may have already elapfed. 
If the phyfician fhall not have been ‘called in 
- fooner, or if the bleedings practifed during the 
_ firft days fhall not have been large enough, or 
fs . | 


at 
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even although thefe bleedings fhall have procur- 
ed fome remiflion 5 ‘yet, upon ‘the recurrence of. 
the urgent fymptoms, ‘the bleeding dhould be re~ 
peated at any period of the difeafe, efpecially 
within the firtt fortnight; and even ’ afterwards, 
ifa tendency to fuppuration be not evident, or 
if, afteroa es Sera folution, the pies amend aye 
again returned, i | 
CCCLXIV. With sndpets to ne quantity bee 
blood which ought, or which with fafety may be 
taken away, no general rules can be delivered, 
as it muft be very different, according ‘to the 
ftate of the difeafe, and the conftitution of the 
patient. ‘In an adult male, of tolerable ftrength, 
a pound of blood, avoirdupois,' is‘a full bleeding. 
Any quantity above twenty ounces is’ large, 
and any quantity below ‘twelve, a {mall bleed- 
ing. A quantity of from four to five pounds; ‘in 
the courfe’of two or three days, is generally as 


much as fuch patients will fafely:'bear; but, if 


the intervals “between the bleedings, ‘and. ‘the 
whole of the time during which 'the bleedings 
have been employed, have been long, the quan- 
tity taken, upon the whole; may be greater. 
eccLxv.' When’a large’ quantity of blood’ has. 
been already taken from the arm) and when it. 
_ is doubtful if more can ‘with fafety’ be drawn “in 
- that manner, fome blood may fill ‘be’ taken! by 
- cupping and fcarifying. Such a mMeafure willbe 
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more particularly proper, when the continuance 
or recurrence of pain, rather than the difficulty 
of breathing, becomes the urgent fymptom, and 
then the cupping and fearifying fhould be made 
as near to the pained part as, can sPoorenten tg. 
be done... | | ; | 
ccecLxvi. An esse Grama sols elec fome- 
times very early in this difeafe; but if, not- 
withftanding that, the urgent fymptoms fhould 
till continue, the expectoration muft not fuper- 
- fede the bleedings mentioned, and, during the 
firft days of the difeafe, its folution is not to be 
trufted to the expectoration alone. »It is in a 
more advanced ftage only, when the proper re- 
medies have been before employed, and whea 
the fymptoms have fuffered a confiderable remif- 
fion, that the entire cure may: be trufted to a 
copious and free expectoration. 
cccLxvH. During the firft days of the difeats; 
I have not found that bleeding ftops expectora- 
tion. On the contrary, I have often obferved 
bleeding promote it; and it is in a more ad- 
vanced. ftage of the difeafe only, when the pa- 
tient, by large evacuations, and the continuance 
of the difeafe, has been already exhaufted, that 
bleeding feems to ftop expectoration. It ap- 
pears to me, that even then bleeding does not ftop 


expectoration, fo much by weakening the pow- — 


ers of expedtoration, as by favouring the ferous 
I 
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efiufion into the bronchie (cccxtvi.), and 
thereby preventing it. | 
ecctxvi. While the bleedings we. rhe men- 
tioned {hall be employed, it will be neceflary to 
employ alfo every part of the antiphlogiftic regi- 
men (Cxxx.—cxxxul.), and particularly to pre- 
vent the irritation which might arife from any 
increafe of heat. For this purpofe, it will be 
proper to keep the patient out of bed, while he 
can bear it eafily, and, when he cannot, to co- 
_ wer him very lightly while he lies in bed. The 
temperature of his chamber ought not to exceed 
fixty degrees of Farenheit’s thermometer, and 
whether it may be at any time colder, I.am un- 
certain. 
-  cecixix. Mild and diluent drinks, moderately 
tepid, at leaft never cold, given by {mall por- 
tions at a time, ought to be adminiftered plenti- 
fully. Thefe drinks may be impregnated with 
vegetable acids. They may be propezly ac- 
companied alfo with nitre, or fome other neu- 
trals; but thefe falts fhould be aioe deparatea 
from the drink. 

It has been alleged, that both ids and nitre 
are ready to excite coughing, and in fome per- 
fons they certainly have this effe& ; but, except 
in perfons of a peculiar habit, I-have not found 
their effects in exciting cough fo: confiderable or 
troublefome as to prevent our feeking’ the ad- 
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vantages otherwife to: heer: obtained from ‘thete 
medicines. . Mm me 
CCCLXX.! Some vitieneloneter Wave dbitbted! if 
purgatives: can be fafely’employed in’ this dif 
eafe; and indeed’a {pontaneous diarrhoea occur- 
ring in'the beginning of the ‘diféafe has feldom 
proved ufeful: but Ihave found the moderate 
ufe of cooling laxatives generally fafe ; and have 
always found it ufeful to keep the very ae by 
frequent emollient glyfters. 


cectxxt. To excite full vomiting by emetics, I 


judge to be a dangerous practice in this difeafe : 


F y 
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but I have found it ufeful to exhibit naufeating : 


dofes ; and, in a fomewhat advanced ftate of the 
difeafe, I have found fuch dofes prove the beft 
means of promoting expectoration *. 

cccLxxul. Fomentations and soultteeeappitel 
to the pained part have been recommended, and 
may: be’ ufeful; but the application of them is 
often inconvenient; and miay be entirely omitted 
for the fake of the more effe@tual remedy, blifter- 
3 As naufea:i 1s found to reduce the Spey yen ive 


of the pulfe, it might perhaps prove ufeful i in pneumonia ; but 
medicines employed with this intention, are fo apt to excite 


- 


vomiting, and, in confequence, rupture or effufion, that it per- 


haps would be more advifeable to refrain altogether from their 
-admuniftration., 
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Very early in the difeafe, a blifter, fhould:*be 
applied as near ‘to. the: pained. part as poflible. 
But, as when the irritation of, a blifter is prefent, 
it renders bleeding lefs effe@tual, fo the applica- 
ton of the blifter fhould: be delayed till a bleed- 
ing fhall have been employed. , If the difeafe 
be moderate, the blifter may be applied imme- 
diately after the firft bleeding ; but if the dil- 
_ eafe be violent, and it is prefumed that a fecond 
bleeding may be neceflary foon after the firft, it 
will then be proper to delay the blifter till after 
the fecond bleeding, when it may. be, fuppofed 
that any farther bleeding may be poftponed. till 
‘the irritation arifing from the blifter fhall have — 
ceafed. It may be frequently neceflary in this _ 
difeafe to repeat the bliftering : and, in that cafe, 
the plaifters fhould always be applied fomewhere 
onthe thorax ; for, when applied-to more diftant 
parts, they have little eflect. ‘The keeping the 
- pliftered parts open, and making what is called 
a perpetual blifter, has much leds effect than a 

frefh bliftering. ik SN an i 

eccixxin. As this difeafe often terminates by 
an expectoration, fo various.means, of promoting 
this have been propofed: but none of them ap- ~ 
pear to be very effectual, and fome of them be- 
. ing acrid ftimulant fubfiances, cannot be very 
fafe. | ae . | 7 
Qu4 
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The gums ufually employed feem too heating: 
{quills feem to be lefs (0; but they are not very 
powerful, and fometimes inconvenient by the 
conftant naufea they induce. : 

The volatile alkali may be of fervice as an ex- 
pectorant ; but it fhould be referved for an ad- 
vanced ftate of the difeafe. Pe 

Mucilaginous, and oily demulcents, appear to 
be uleful, by allaying that acrimony of the mu- 
cus which occafions too frequent coughing * ; 
and which coughing prevents the ftagnation and 
thickening of the mucus, and thereby its becom: 
ing mild. | 

The receiving into nae ities the fteams of 
warm water imipregnated with vinegar, has of 
ten proved ufeful in promoting expectoration +. 

But, of all other remedies, the moft powerful 
for this purpofe are antimonial medicines, given 


* B Ol. Amyd. 
Mel. Optim. 4 2 {, 
Mucilag. gum. Arab. 3/11. ph fubadtis adde. 
Aq. Hordeat. 3 it. 

Cinnam. fimp.' "eG, 

Succ. limon. ZB. M, 
Cap. coch. 1, urgente tufli. 
+ This i is perhaps the fafett and moft powerful expeCtorant 


‘we canemploy. The i impregnation of vinegar fometimes ren- ~ 


ders it too ftimulating. In thefe cafes, the fteams of warm wa- 
ter alone fhould be inhaled. 
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in naufeating dofes, as in crxx1x. Of thefe, how- 
ever, | have not found the kermes mineral more 
eflicacious than emetic tartar, or antimonial wine; 
and the dofe of the kermes is much more uncer- 
tain than that of the others. | 
cccLxxtv.; Though a {pontaneous fweating of. 
ten proves the crifis of this difeafe, it ought not 
to be excited by art, unlefs with much caution, 
At leaft, I have not yet, found it. either fo effec- 
tual or fafe, as fome writers have alleged, When, 
after fome remiffion of the fymptoms, fpontane- 
ous {weats of a proper kind arife, they may be 
encouraged ; but it ought to be without much 
heat, and without ftimulant medicines. If, how- 
ever, the {weats be partial and clammy only, and 
a great difficulty of breathing ftill remain, it will 
be very dangerous to encourage them. ; wre 
cccLxxv. Phyficians have differed much in .o- 
| pinion with regard to the ufe of opiates in pneu- 
monic inflammation. To me it appears, that in 
the beginning of the difeafe, and before bleed- 
ing and. bliftering haye produced fome remiffion 
of the pain, and of the difficulty of breathing, 
opiates have a very bad effect, by their increaf- 
ing the difficulty of breathing, and other inflam- 
matory fymptoms. But, in a more advanced 
ftate of the difeafe, when the difficulty of breath. 
ing has abated, and when the urgent {ymptom 
is a cough, proving the chief caufe of the con- 
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tinuance of the pain and of the want of fleep, 
opiates may be employed with great advantage 
and fafety. The interruption of ‘the expectora- 
tion, which they feem to occafion, is’ for a fhort 
time only ; and they feem often to. promote it, 
as they occafion a Pawingtion of what was by fre- 
quent coughing diffipated infenfibly, and: there- 
fore give the appearance, of what. ere mare 
called eae aide opps | 


: ~ cH AY. VIL. 


OF THE. PERIPNEUMONIA NOTHA, OR BASTARD PERI- 
PNEUMONY. Sa A 5, 


CCCLXXVI. Avo pIsEAsE under this name is men- 
tioned in fome medical writings of the fixteenth 
century ; but it is very doubtful if the name was 
then applied to the fame difeafe to which we 
now apply it. It appears to me, that unlefs 
fome of the cafes defcribed under the title of 


Catarrhus Suffocativus be fuppofed to have been | 


of the kind I am now to treat of, there’ was no 
defcription of this difeafe given before that by 
Sydenham, under the title I have employed here. 

cecLxxvit. After Sydenham, Boerhaave was 
the firft, who in a fyftem took notice of it as a di- 
fing difeafe ; and he has defcribed it in his a- 
phorifms, although with fome circumftances dif- 
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ferent from thofe in the defcription of Syden- 
ham. Of late, Mr. Lieutaud has with great con- 
fidence afferted, that Sydenham and Boerhaave 
had, under’the fame title, defcribed different dif- 
eafes; and that, perhaps, neither of them had‘ 
on ‘this’ bey uSHvened any i: but das 
thefis. | 

eectxxvin. Notwithflanding this bold affer- 
tion, liam humbly of opinion, and the Baron Van 
Swieten feems to have been of the fame, that 
Sydenham and Boerhaave did defcribe under the | 
fame title, one and the fame difeafe. ‘Nay, 1am 
further of opinion, that the difeafe defcribed by 
Mr. Lieutaud himfelf, is not effentially different 
from that defcribed by both the other authors. 
Nor will the doubts of the very learned, but mo- 
deft Morgagni, on this fubje@, difturb us, if we 
confider, that while very few defcribers of dif- 
eafes either have it in their power, or have been 
- fufficiently attentive in diftinguifhing between 
the effential and accidental fymptoms of difeafe ; 
fo, in a difeafe which may have not only dif- 
ferent, but a greater number ‘of fymptoms in one 
perfon than it has in another, we need not won- | 
der that the defcriptions of the fame difeafe by 
different perfons fhould come out in fome re~ 
{pects different. I fhall, however, enter no fur- 
ther into this controverfy ; but endeavour to de- 
feribe the difeafe as it has appeared to myfelf; 
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and, as I judge, in the effential fymptoms, much 
the fame as it has appeared to all the other au- 
thors mentioned. 

cccLxxix. This difeafe appears at the fiat 
feafons that other pneumonic and catarrhal af- 
fections commonly do; that is, in autumn and 
in fpring. Like thefe difeafes alfo, it is feeming- 
ly occafioned by fudden changes of the weather 
from heat to cold, It appears alfo during the 
prevalence of contagious catarrhs ; and it is fre- _ 
quently under the form of the Peripneumonia 
Notha, that thefe catarrhs prove fatal to elderly 
perfons. 

This difeafe attacks moft commonly perfons 
_ fomewhat advanced in life, efpecially thofe of a 
full phlegmatic habit; thofe who have before 
been frequently liable to catarrhal affe@tions, and 
thofe who have been much addicted to the large 
ufe of fermented and fpiritous liquors. 

The difeafe commonly comes on with the fame 
fymptoms as other febrile difeafes; that is, with 
alternate chills and heats : and the fymptoms of 
pyrexia are fometimes fulficiently evident; but 
in moft cafes thefe are very moderate, sa in 
fome hardly at all appear. With the firft attack 
of the difeafe, a cough comes on, ufually ac- 
companied with fome expectoration ; and in ma- 
- ny cafes there is a frequent throwing up of a 
confiderable quantity of a vifcid opaque mucus, 
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The cough often becomes frequent and violent ; 

_ is fometimes accompanied with a rending head- 
ach ; and, as in other cafes of cough, a vomiting 
is fometimes excited by it.The face is fome- 
times flufhed, and fome giddinefs or drowfinefs 
often attends the difeafe. A difficulty of breath- 
. ing, with a feafe of oporeffion, or ftr raitening ia 
the cheft, with fome obicurte pains there, and a 
fenfe of laflitude over the whole body, very con-_ 
ftantly attend this difeafe. The blood drawn in 
this difeafe, fhows a buffy furface, as in other in- 
flammatory affections. 

The difeafe has often the appearance only of a 
more violent catarrh, and after the employment 
of fome remedies, is entirely relieved by a free 
and copious expectoration. In other cafes, how- 
- ever, the feverifh and catarrhal fymptoms are at 
- firft very moderate, and even flight ; but, after 
a few days, thefe fymptoms fuddenly become 
 -confiderable, and put an end to the patient’s life, 


when the indications of danger were before very 
Tittle evident. 


eccLxxx. From the diffexent circumftances in 
which this difeafe appears, the pathology of it is 
difficult. It is certainly often no other at firft 
- thana 4 aS affeGtion, which, in elderly per- 
fons, is frequently attended with a large afflux of 
mucus to the lungs ;. and it was on this footing 
‘that Sydenham confidered it as only differing in 


\ 


~ degree from: his FebrisHyemalis). Av catarth, 


however, is ftriGly an affection of the »mucous 
membrane and follicles of the bronchiz alone : 
but it may readily have, and frequently has°a 
degree, of, pneumonic inflammation joined to it; 


and in that cafe may prove moré properly the . 
peculiar difeafe we treat-of here. But, further, as | 


pneumonic inflammation very often produces an 
effufion of ferum into the bronchie (cccxivi.), 


fo this, in elderly perfons, may occur in» confe-— 


quence of a flight degree of inflammation; and 

when it does happen, will give the exquifite and 

. fatal cafes of the peripfeumonia notha. | 

cccLxxxr. After this attempt to eftablifh: the 

pathology, the methodof cure in the different 
circumftances of the difeafe will not be difficult. 

~In, cafe the fever, catarrhal and pneumonic 


fymptoms, are immediately confiderable, a blood-. 


letting will certainly be proper and -neceflary : 


but, where thefe fymptoms are moderate, a blood-— q 


Tetting will hardly be -requifite ; and, when an 
effufion is to be feared, the repetition of blood- 
Jetting may prove extremely hurtful. 

* In all.cafes, the rémedies chiefly to be depend- 
ed upon, are vomiting and bliftering. Full yo- 


miting may be frequently repeated, and naufeat- _ 


“ing défes ought to be conftantly employed. 


Purging may perhaps be ufeful; but as it is 
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feldom fo in pneumonic affections, nothing but 
gentle laxatives are here neceflary. : 

In all the circumftances of this difeafe;, ‘the 
antiphlogiftic regimem \is proper: cold is to: be 
guarded againft; but: much ss ar heat is to 
- be as carefully avoided. sob 

eccixxxin. If a neo fweats eafily, cul it can 
be brought out by the ufe:lof mild tepid liquors — 
only, the practiceimay in fuch perfons be tried. 
See MorGacny De Sedo et Cauf: Epitt. xi Art. 4. 

eccLxxxml. [might here, perhaps, give afe- 
parate feGtion on the Carditis and. Pericarditis, or 
the Inflammations of: the: Heart and: Pericar- 
dium; but. they hardly require a particular con- 
fideration. An acute;inflammatiom of the peri- 
cardium is almoft always a) part of the fame 
pneumonic affection I have been treating of; and 
is not always diftinguifhed by any different fymp- 
toms; or if it be, does not require any different 
treatment. The fame may be faid of an acute 
inflammation of the heart itfelf; and when it 
happens that the one or other ts difcovered by 
the fymptoms. of palpitation or fyncope, no more 
will be implied than-that. the remedies of pneu- 
monic inflammation fhould be employed with 
greater diligence. 

From diffections, which | fhow the heart aad 
pericardium, affected with erofions, ulcerations, 
and ab{cefles, we difcover that thefe parts had 
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been” before affected with inflammation; and 
that in cafes where no fymptoms of pneumonic 
inflammation had appeared: it may therefore be 
alleged, that thofe inflammations of the heart and 
pericardium fhould be confidered as difeafes in- 
dependent of. the pneumonic. This indeed is 
juft: but the hiftory of fuch cafes proves, that 
thofe inflammations had been of 2 chronic kind, 
and hardly difcovering themfelves by any pecu- 
liar fymptoms; or, if attended with fymptoms 
marking. an affection of the heart, thefe were 
however fuch as have been known frequently to 
arife from other caufes than inflammation. There 


is therefore, upon the whole, no room for our 


treating more particularly of the spires 
of the heart or pericardium. 3 


CHAP.VIl. 
OF THE GASTRITIS*, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE 
sarbudieh STOMAGH. ; | 


CCCLXXXIV. Aiton the inflammations of thé 


abdominal region, I have ‘given a place in our 


* Pyrexia inclining to typhus ; attxiety ; on and pain in 
the epigaflric region, increafed by whatever is fwallowed ; ar 
inclination to vomit ; the ingefta immediately rejeGed ; hiccup. 
Syn. Nof. ea 
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Nofology to the Peritonitis ; comprehending un- 


- der that title, not, only the inflammations affea- 


ing the: peritoneum: lining the cavity of the ab- 
domen, but alfo thofe. affecting the extenfions of 


_ thismembrane,in the ‘omentum and!.mefentery; 


Itis!not however propofed to treat of them here, 
becanfel it is very difficult to fay by what fymp- 
tomsothey. arelialwaysoto be: known and far- 
ther, becaufe wheni:known, theyido, not! require 
any; remedies befide:thofé of inflammation in ge- 
nerab,) | Inproceed,' therefore, to treatsof thofe in- 


flammations, which, affeAing vifcetaiof peculiar 
_ fundions; both’ give;occafion \to peculiar fymp- 


toms, and require fome :peculiarities. in the me- 
thod of cure ; -and sis waa with the inflam 
mation of the ftomach)». ; 
“CCCLKXXV.: The: itiieaitedetion of aa ftomach 
isoof two kinds; Phiegmanic, or: ‘Exythematic 7, 
The firft may. be feated; in what *is; called the 


_ Neryous Coat ‘of the:ftomach,. or:in:the peritos 


neumcinvelting it.,.| ‘Fhe fecond ig always feated 


in the villous coat»and cellular ; texture imme- 
diately fubjacent. 15, anor 


cecixxxvin The. Silent indarasnarion ae 


the ftomach, or what: has been commonly treat-— 


é 


; 
AP REA + 


mel 2S) ; r or 5 ; 
* This i is a hew term; but whoever confiders what is. faid i in: 
eerexry. will, I expect, perceive the propriety, and even the ne- 


_ ceflity of iti’ Author? 


me Vol 1. aay, R 
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ed of under the title of Gafttitis, is known by<an 
acute pain in-fome part’ of ‘the region of the fto- 
mach, attendéd with’ pyrexia, with frequent yo- 
miting, {pecially upon occafion of any thingbe- 
ing taken down into the:ftomach, and frequent; 
ly with -hickup. The »pulfe:is commonly-fmall 
and hard; ‘and there is’a greater lofs of ‘ftrength 
in all the fun@tions of the body, than in the’cafe | 
of almoft any other inflammation." © sch erpuls 

> eecyxxxvi This inflammation may be: pro- 
duced by ‘vatious caufes 5as, !by external contu- 
fion ; by acrids‘of’ various ‘kinds: taken intorthe 
ftomach ;!frequently by” very: cold idrinkotaken 
into it, whilethe body is very: warm 3: and: fome- , 
times by over diftenfion, frorh the having taken 
in a large quantity of food: of difficult digeftion: 
All thefeomay ‘be confidered: as external: caufes ; 
but the difeafe fometimes arifesalfo trom inter- 
nal caufes not fo well underftood.y.It may arife 
from inflammations’ of: the neighbouting» parts 
communicated tothe ftomach,. and: is then to be 
confidered’‘as: a’ fymptormatic affection! only. It 
may arife alfo from various acrimonies generated ~ 
within the body, either-in:the ftomach itfelf or 
inv other ‘parts; and poured into ‘the cavity of the 
ftomach, Thefe’are caufes more dire€tly applied 
to the.ftomach ; but there are perhaps others o- 
riginating elfewhere, and affecting the ftomach 
only fympathetically. Such maybe fuppofed to 
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have acted in the cafe of putrid fevers and ex- 
anthematic pyrexiz ; in which, upon diffe@ion, 
it has been difcovered that the fttomach had been. 
affeted with inflammation: 

 CCCLXXXxviul. From the fenfibility Of the fto- 
mach, and its communication with the reft of 
the fyftem, it will be obvious, that the inflam 
mation of this organ, by whatever caufes produ-: 

ced, may be attended with fatal confequences. 
In particular, by the great debility which fuch 
an inflammation fuddenly produces, it may quick« 
ly prove fatal, without running the common 
courfe of inflammations. : 

When it* lafts long ccniviiitr t to follow the ordis. 
nary courfe of other inflammations, it may ters 
minate by refolution, gangrene, or fuppuration. 
_ The fcirrhofities which are often difcovered af- 
fecting the ftomach, are feldom known to be the 
eonfequences of inflammation. | 

“CCcLxxxix. The tendency: of his! difeafe to 
admit of. refolution, may be known by its hav- 
ing arifen from no violent caufe ; by the mode. 
rate ftate of the fymptoms; and by'a gradual 
remiflion of thefe, efpecially in confequence of 
remedies employed in the courfe of the firft, or 
at fartheft, the fecond week of the difeafe. | 

ecexc. The tendency to fuppuration may be 
known by the fymptoms continuing, in a modes 
rate degree, for more than one or two weeks; 

R2 


i 
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and likewife by a confiderable remiffion of the — 
pain, while a fenfe of weight and an anxiety fill 
remain. : | 
‘When an abfcefs ‘has been formed, the fre- 
quency of the pulfe is at firft abated ; but {oon 
after it is again increafed, with frequent cold | 
fhiverings, and with marked exacerbations in the 
afternoon and evening, followed by night-fweat- 
ings, and other fymptoms of heétic fever. Thefe «4 
at length prove fatal, unlefs. the abfcefs open in- 
to the cavity of the ftomach, the pus be ewacuat- 
ed by vomiting, and the ulcer foon heal. 
cecxcr, The tendency. to gangrene may be 
fufpected: from the violence of the fymptoms not 
yielding to the remedies employed during the 
firft days of the difeafe ; and that a gangrene — 
has already begun, may be known from the fud- 
den remiffion of the pain, while the frequency of 
the pulfe continues, and at the fame time bes — 
comes weaker, accompanied. with other marks of 
an increafing debility in the whole fyftem. 
cecxcl, From the diffe@tion of dead bodies it — 
appears, that the ftomach very often has been © 
affe@ted with inflammation, when the. character= — 
iftic fymptoms of it (cecLxxxvi.) had. not ap- 
peared; and therefore it is very difficult to lay 
down any general rules for the cure of this dif- 
eafe. - : 
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eccxcrt. It is only in the cafe of phlegmonic 
inflammation, as chara¢terifed in cccLxxxvi. that 
we can advife the cure or refolution to be at- 
tempted by large and repeated bleedings em-_— 
ployed early in the difeafe: and we are not to. 
be deterred from thefe by the fmallnefs of the 
pulfe; for, after bleeding, it commonly becomes 
fuller and fofter. After bleeding, a blifter dught 
to be applied to the region of the ftomach; and 
the cure will be affifted by fortentations of the 
whole abdomen, as well-as by frequent emollient 
and laxative glyfters. 

cccxciv. In this difeafe,; the sideabllity of the 
ftomach will not admit of any medicines being 
‘thrown into it; and, if any internal medicines 
can be fippeted neceffary, they muft be exhibit- 
% ed in glyfters. The giving of drink may be 
tried ; but it ought to be of the very mildeft kind, 
and in very {mall quantities at a time. 

CCCXCY. Opiates, in whatever mannet éxhibit- 
_ ed, are very hurtful during the firt days of the 
difeafe ; but when its violence fhall have abated, 
and when the violence of the pain and vomiting 
‘recur at intervals only, opiates given in glyfters 
may be cautioufly tried, and fotfictimes have been 
employed with advantage. | 

eeexevr. A tendency to fuppuration, in this 
difeafe, isto be obviated by the means juft now 
propofed. After a certain duration of the dif- 
R 3 
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eafe, it canriot be prevented by any means what- 
ever; and when actually begun, muft be left to 
nature; the bufinefs of the phyfician being only 
to avoid all irritation. 

cccxcevi. A tendency to gangrene can be ob- 
viated in no other wey than by the means fug- 
gefted cccxci. employed. early in the difeafe ; 
-and'when: it does actually fupervene, admits of 
no remedy. | 

ceecxcvill. Erythematic | inflammations of the 
f{tomach, are more frequent than thofe of the 
phlegmonic kind. It appears, at leaft from dif- 
fections, that the ftomach has often been affected 
with inflammation, when neither pain nor py- 
rexia had before given any notice of it; and 
fuch inflammation I apprehend to have been 
chiefly of the erythematic kind. This {pecies of 


inflammation alfo, is efpecially to be expected 


from acrimony of any kind thrown into the fto- 
mach; and would certainly occur more frequent- 
ly from fuch a caufe, were not the interior fure 
face: of this organ commonly defended. by mu- 
cus exuding in large quantity from the numerous 
follicles placed immediately under the villous 
coat. Upon many occafions however, the exu- 


dation of mucus is prevented, or the liquid pour-_ 


ed out is of a lefs vifcid kind, fo as to be lefs fit- 
ted to defend the fubjacent nerves; and it is in 


fuch cafes that matters, even of moderate acri- — 


om 4 
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mony, may produce an dinreindiii alfedfion! of 
the ftomach. ide ot A bee 

eccxcrx. From what ‘i pedn fide it muft ap- 
pear, that an erythematic inflammation of the 
ftomagh may frequently occur; but will not al- 
ways difcoyer itfelf, as' it -dometimes takes place 
without pyrexia, pain; or vomiting. - 

eccc, There are. cafes, howevery, im: lesa it 
may . be difcovered. The. affeGtion of the fto- 

mach fometimes fpreads. into the cefophagus, and 
appears. in, the, pharynx,’ as well as on the whole 
internal furface: of.-the..mouth. When, there- 
fore, an. erythematic > inflammation affects the 
mouth and fauces, and when at the fame time 
there, fhall be in the ftomach an unuft ual fenfibili- 
ty to all acrids,'with a) frequent vomiting, there 
can be little doubt of the ftomach being affected. 
with the fame inflammation that has, appeared in 
the fauces:. Even.when no inflammation appears 
in the fauces, yet if fome degree of- pain be. felt 
in the ftonjach,’ if, theré be a want of, appetite, 
an anxiety, frequent. vomiting, an unufual fenfi- 


bility:with refpec to. acrids; fome thirft, and fre- 3 ‘ 


quency of pulfe,tliere will then beroom to fufpect 
an erytlematic’ inflammation’ of ‘the ftomach ; 

and we. have known fuch fymptoms, after fome 
time, difcover their caufe more clearly by the 
appearance of the, inflammation j in. the fauces or 


mouth, | ig-enos 
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; 
Erythematic inflammation is often difpofed ta 
{pread from one place to another onthe fame 
furface's and, in doing ‘fo, to leave ‘the ' place it 
had at firft occupied. Thys; fuch an inflamma: 
tion has been known to fpread fucceffivelwyalong 
the whole courfe of the: alimentary canal, occa: 
fioning in the inteftines diarrhoea, and in the fto- 
mach vomitings; the diarrhoea ceafing when the 
vomitings came on, or the Listas ately iced ‘the 
coming on of the diarrheea. - EGET OBE 
ecect. When an erythematic inflammation’ of 
the ftomach hall be difcovered, it is tobe treat- 
ed differently, according to the difference of its 
caufes and fymptoms. jy Oks ae 
When it is owing to acrid matters aiken i in “i 
the mouth, and when thefe may be fuppofed fill 


prefent in the! ftomach, they are tobe wafhed - 


out by throwing in a large quantity of warm and 
mild ag it ste a serena vomiting ¥- At the 


* White cial on account of ‘the vomiting ge Py it erage 


inftantaneoufly excites, is generally employed on thefe occafions. _ 


As to the correctors of particular’ acrimonious fubftances, we 
krrow little. -- Where metallic falts have been taken, that is, the 
calces of metals united with acids, alkaline, folutions: arecimoft 
effeCtual.,,. When the oxyd of arfenic hag been taken; the alka- 
line falphurets have been spconaaenced _as depriving it of its 
oxygen, in which flate it is fuppofed to be inert? Their effi- 


cacy, however, is much doubted. In all cafes of this riature, . 


we fhould endeavour, as foon as poffible, to defend: the ftomach 
and inteftines from the irritation of thefe acrid fubftances; by 


fheathing them with oily and mucilaginous fluids, 
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fame time, if the nature of the acrimony and its 
proper:corrector be known, this fhould be thrown 
in; or if a-f{pecific corrector be not known, fome 
general demulcents fhould be employed. 

ecccu. Thefe meafures, however, are more it 
fuited to prevent the inflammation, than to cure 
it after it has taken place. When this laft may 
be fuppofed to be the cafe, if it be attended with 
a fenfe of heat, with pain and pyrexia, according _ 
to the degree of thefe fymptoms the meafures 
propofed in ¢eccxcill. are to be more or lefs em- 
ployed. | 

-eeccm. When an erythematic inflammation of 
the ftomach: has arifen from internal caufes, if 
pain and pyrexia accompany the difeafe, fome 
bleeding, in perfons: not’ otherwife weakened, 
may be employed: but, as the affeGtion often a- 
rifes in putrid difeafes, and in convalefcents from 
fever, fo in thefe cafes bleeding is inadmiffible 
all that can be done being to avoid irritation, 
and to throw into the ftomach what quantity of 
acids, and of acefcent aliments, it eae be found 
to bear. 

In fome conditions of the Sens in which this 
difeafe arifes, the Peruvian bark and bitters may 
feem to be indicated ; but an erythematic flate 
of the ftomach does not commonly allow of them. 
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CHAP. 1x." 


OF THE ENTERITIS *, OR INFLAMMATION OF. THE 
INTESTINES. 


CCCCLV. Lae i inflammation of, the scutes like 
that of the ftomach, may be either phlegmonic, 
or erythematic : but, on the fubject of the latter, 
I have nothing to add to what has.been faid in 
the laft chapter ; and fhall here therefore treat of 
the phlegmonic inflammation only. 


ccecevi. ‘This inflammation may be known to ~ 


be prefent, by a fixed, pain of the abdomen, at- 
tended with pyrexia, coftivenefs, and vomiting. 
Praétical writers mention the pain in this cafe as 
felt in different parts of the abdomen, according 
to the different feat of the inflammation; and 
fo indeed it fometimes happens; but very often 
the pain fpreads over the whole belly, and is felt 
more efpecially about the navel. | 
ccccvil. The Enteritis and Gaftritis arife from 
like caufes; but the former, more readily than 
the latter, proceeds from cold applied. to. the 
lower extremities, or to the belly itfelf, The en- 


* Pyrexia inclining to typhus, a fmarting pain of the abdo- 
men, accompanied with a fenfe of tightnefs and twifting about 
- the umbilicus ; vomiting ; obdurate coftivenefs. Syn. Nof. 
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teritis has likewife its own peculiar caufes, as fu- 


pervening upon the fpafmodic colic, incarcerat- 
ed hernia, and volvulus. 


ceccviu. Inflammations of the inteftines have. 


the fame terminations as thofe of the ftomach ; 
and, in both cafes, the feveral tendencies are to 
be difcovered by the fame fymptoms (cccLXxxIx. 
—CCCXCI. ) 
ecccix. The cure of the enteritis is in general 
the fame with that of the gaftritis (cccxcil. et 


. feq.); but in the enteritis, there is commonly 


more accefs to the introduction of liquids, of acid, 


‘acefcent, and other cooling remedies, and even 


of laxatives. As, however, a vomiting fo fre- 


quently attends this difeafe, care muft be taken 


not to excite that vomiting by either the quanti- 
ty or the quality of any thing thrown into ‘the 
ftomach, 

The fame obfervation, with refpe@ to the ufe 
of opiates, is to be made here as in the cafe of 


 gaftritis. 


CCCCX. Under the title of Enteritis, it has been 
ufual with praGtical writers to treat of the reme- 
dies proper for the colic, and its higher degree 


named Jleus; but, although it be true that the 
enteritis and colic do frequently accompany each 
other, I ftill hold them to be diftinét difeafes, to 


be often occurring feparately, and accordingly to 
require and admit of different remedies.. 1 fhall 
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therefore delay {peaking of the remedies proper. 


for the colic, till I fhall come to treat i this dif- 
eafe in‘its proper place. 

ccccxI. What might be mentioned with re- 
{pect to the fuppuration or gangrene occurring in 
the enteritis, may be fufficiently underftood from 
what has been faid on the fame fubjec with re- 
{pect to the gaftritis. | ; 


F OE Pr ae 
| : uses 4 
OF THE HEPATITIS*, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE 
: LIVER. mn 


7 


CCCCXII. ib aig inflammation of the liver feems to 
be of two kinds; the one acute, the other chro- 
nic. : 


| 


* Pyrexia, tenfion and pain in the right hypochondrium, ; 


fometimes pungent as in pleurify, oftener obtufe ; pain at the 
clavicula, and top of the right fhoulder; a difficulty of lying on 
the left fide; dyfpnea; dry cough; vomiting; hickup. Syn. Nof. 

Species 2. Chronic inflammation often fhows no charatteriftic 
marks; often however we may fufpeé& its prefence from fome of 
_ the caufés of hepatitis being applied; from a fenfe of fullnefs 
and weight in the right hypochondrium ;_ from pain being now 


; I y and then felt in the fame part ; from a fenfe of pain upon preflure 
of the right hypechondrium, or upon lying on the left fide; and 


finally, from flight pyrexia at times accompanying the above 
fymptoms. Syn. Nof 3 


« 
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cccexu. The acute is attended with pungent 
pain, confiderable pytexia,.a frequent, firong, 
and, hard pulfe, and high-coloured urine. 
ccecxiv. The chronic hepatitis very often does 
not exhibit any of thefe fymptoms; and it is only 
difeovered to have happened, by our finding in 
the liver, upon difleGtiion, large abfcefles, which 
are prefumed to be the effect of fome degree of 
previous inflammation. As this. chronic inflam- 
mation is feldom to be certainly known, and, 
therefore, does not lead. to any determined prac- 
~ tice, we omit treating of it here, and fhall only 
treat of what relates to the acute fpecies of the ~ 
hiepabitia.: crdigps 7h 
- ecceexv. The acute hepatitis may be known by 
a pain, more or lefs acute, in the right hy po- 
chondrium, increafed by prefling upon the part. 
_The pain is very often in fuch a part of the fide, 
as to make it appear like that of a pleurify, and 
frequently, like that too, is increafed on refpiration. 
‘The difeafe is, in fome inftances, alfo attended 
with a cough, which is commonly dry, but fome- 
times humid; and, when the pain thus refem- 
bles that of a pleurify, the patient cannot lie ea- 
fily except upon the fide affected. ier 
In every kind of acute hepatitis, the pain is 
often extended to the clavicle, and to the top of* 
the fhoulder. The difeafe is attended fometimes 
with hickup, and fometimes with yomiting. 
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Many practical writers have mentioned the 
jaundice, or a yellow colour of the fkin and 
eyes, as a very conftant fymptom of the hepatitis ;. 
but. experience has fhown, that it ‘may often oc- 
cur without any fuch fymptom. ms 
ccccxvi. The remote caufes of hepatitis are 
not always to be difcerned, and many have been 
affigned ona very uncertain foundation.. The 
following feem to be frequently evident : 1. Ex- 


ternal. violence from contufions or falls, and e=. 


{pecially thofe which have occafioned a fra@ure: 
of the cranium. .2. Certain paffions of the mind. 
3. Violent fummer-heats. 4. Violent exercife. 
5. Intermittent and remittent feyers. 6. Cold, 
applied externally or internally ; and, therefore, 
in many cafes, the fame caufes which produce 
pneumonic: inflammation, produce hepatitis, and 


_whencealfo the. two difeafes are fometimes 


joined together. 7. Various folid concretions or” 
collections of liquid matter, in the fubftance of. 
the liver, produced by unknown caufes, Laftly, 
The acute is often induced by a chronic inflam- 
mation of this vifcus. 

ccccxvi. It has been fuppofed, that the he-. 
patitis may be an affection either of the extremi« 
ties of the hepatic artery, or of thofe of the vena’ 
portarum; but of the laft fuppofition there is 
neither evidence nor probability. 
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‘oecexvin It feems probable, that the .acute 
hepatitis is always an affe@lion of the’ external 
-membrane of the liver, and that the parenchy- 
matic isof the chronic kind. ‘The acute difeafe 
may be feated either'on the convex or on the 
concave furface of the liver. In the former cafe, 
a more pungent pain and hickup may be pro- 
duced, and:the refpiration is more confiderably 
affe@teds: In’ the ‘latter, there occurs lefs pain, 
anda vomiting is produced, commonly by fome 
inflammation | communicated * to ‘the — ftomach. 
The inflammation of the concave furface of the 
liver, may beteadily communicated to the gall 
_ bladder and biliary du€ts ;: and this, perhaps, Is 
the only! cafecof espe? agente ae 
with jaundice.:0 98.) petri nibs 

cccexixs. The hepatitis, like other inflamma- 
tions, may. end’by refolution, fuppuration, or gan~- 
| grene ; 3 and the tendency to the one or the other 
_ of thefe events, may be known Hades what. has. 
been delivered above. 

eccexx: The» refolution of rompeite is otic 
the confequence of, or is attended with:evacu- | 
ations of different: kinds. A hemorrhagy, fome- 
times.from the right noftril, and fometimes from 
_ the hemorrhoidal veffels, gives a folution of the 
difeafe: Sometimes a bilious diarrhcea contri- 
_ butes to the fame event; and the refolution of 
- the hepatitis,.as of other inflammations, is at- 
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tended with fweating, and with an evacuation of 

urine, depofiting a copious fediment. Can this 
- difeafe be refolved by expectoration? It would 
feem to be fometimes cured by an eryfipelas aps 
pearing in fome external part. 9 (6. wos 
- eecexx1. When this difeafe has ended in ‘ahi 
puration, the pus collected may be. difcharged 
by the biliary ducts ; or, if the fuppurated part 
does not any where adhere clofely: toithe neigh- 
bouring parts, the pus may be’ difcharged into 


~ the cavity of the: abdomen; but. if, during the — 


firft ftate of inflammation, the affected part of 
the liver fhall have formed a clofe adhefion to 
fome of the neighbouring parts, the’ difcharge of 
the pus, after fuppuration, may -be .various, acs 
cording to the different feat of..the» abfeefs. 
When feated on the convex part of ithe liver, if - 
the adhefion be to the peritoneum: lining the 
common teguments, the pus may-make its way: 
through thefe, and be difcharged: outwardly ; 
or, if the adhefion fhould have beento the dia- 
phragm, the pus may penetrate through this, 
and into the cavity of the thorax, or of the — 
lungs, and through the latter may be difcharged 
by coughing. When the abfcefs of the liver ‘is 
feated on its concave part, then,,in confequence 
of adhefions, the pus may ‘be difcharged into the 
ftomach or the inteftines, and into thefe laft ei- 
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ther direduy, or bytes the intervention: ot the bil- 
ary ducts. . . nine lends 

eccexxu. The sigs in cht Mite are es 
ftablithed upon the general principles relating to 
inflamniation, upon the particular circumftances 
of the liver, and upon the particular flate of its 
inflammation. 

The cure of this difeafe mutt siabeu upon 
the getieral plan; by bleeding, more or lefs, ac- 
: cording to the urgency of pain and pyrexia ; by 
the application of blifters ; by fomentations, of 
the external parts in the ufual manner, and of 
the internal parts by frequent emollient glyfters ; 3 
by frequently opening the belly, by means. of 
gentle laxatives, and by diluent and eee ries 
remedies. 

‘« ceeexxi. Although, in many cafes, the Bie 
mic hepatitis does not clearly difcover itfelf, yet, 
‘upon many occafions, it may perhaps be difcos 
vered, or at Teaft fufpe@ed) from thofe caufes 
which: might: affe@ the: liver (cccxvr.) having 
been applied ; from fome fullnefs and fome fenfe 
of weight in the right hypochondrium; from 
fome fhooting pains at times felt in that region ; 
from fome uneafinefs or pain felt upon preffure 
in that part; from fome uneafinefs from lying 
upon the left fide ; and, laftly, from fome degree 
of pyrexia, combined with more or fewer of 
thefe fymptoms. 

Vol. I, 8 
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“When, from’ fome of thefe circumftances, 4 
chronic inflammation is to be fufpected, it is‘'to 
be treated ‘by the fame remedies as in the laft 


paragraph, employed more or lefs, as the degree © 


of the feveral va tab a more wieder in- 
dicate. | 


CCCCXXIV. When, from either ‘kind of inflam- — 


mation, a fuppuration of the liver has been 
formed, and the abfcefs points outwardly, the 


part muft be opened, the pus evacuated, and 


the ulcer healed, according to the ordinary rules 


‘cers. 


-cecexxv. I might here confider the Splenitis, | 


or inflammation of the fpleen; but it does not 
feem neceflary, becaufe the difeafe very feldom 
occurs. When it does, it. may be readily known 


by the character given in our Nofology ; and its — 
various termination, as well as the practice which — 
it requires, may be underftood from what: chas . 


been already faid with refpect to. the inflamma- 


tions of the other spre nicer tiie 


Ld i p=.5 


a. 


for cleanfing and healing fuch abfceffes and ul- q 
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OF THE NEPHRITIS *, OR THE INFLAMMATION OF 
nt te Ba KIDNEYS. 


CCCCKXVI. abies diften ‘like other itheet red in- 
flammations, is always attended with pyrexia, 
and is efpecially known from ‘the: region of the 
kidney being affe@ed by pain, commonly obtufe, 
- fometimes pungent. This pain is not ‘increafed 
by the motion of the trunk of the body, fo much 
as a pain of the rheumatic kind affe@ting the | 
fame region. ‘The pain of: the nephritis may be | 
often diftinguifhed, by its fhooting along the 
courfe of ‘the ureter, and is frequently attended 
with a drawing up of the tefticle, and with a 
numbnefs of the limb, on the fide affected; al- 
though, indeed, thefe fymptoms moft commonly 
accompany the inflammation arifing from a cal- 
sculus in the kidney or in the ureter. The ne- 
phritis is almoft conftantly attended with  fre- 
quent vomiting, and often with coftivenefs and 
colic pains. Ufually the ftate of the urine is 
changed ;. it is moft commonly of a deep red co- 
lour, is voided frequently, and in fmall quan- 


i 


* Pyrexia ; pain in the region of the kidneys ; frequent de- 
fire to make urine, which is either of a pale or very red colour; 
vomiting ; numbnefs of the thigh ; retraction and pain of the 
tefticle of the fame fide. 

92 
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tity at atime. In more violent cafes, the urine 
is fometimes colourlefs: 

ccccxxvu. The remote caufes of this difeafe 
may be various ; as, external contufion ; violent | 
or long-continued riding ; ftrains of the mufcles 
of the back incumbent on the kidneys ; various 
acrids, in the courfe of the circulation, conveyed 
to the kidney; and, perhaps, fome other m- 
ternal caufes not yet well known. The moft 
frequent is that of calculous matter obftructing — 
the tubuli uriniferi, or calculi formed -in the pel- © 
vis of the kidneys, and either fticking sh ae or 
fallen into the ureter. 

ecccxxvin. The various event of this difeafe 
may be underftood from what has been delivered 
on the fubjec of other inflammations. 

ccccxxix. Writers, in treating of the cure of 
nephritis, have commonly, at the fame time, 
treated of the cure of the Calculus renalis ; but, 
though this may often produce nephritis, it is to 
be confidered as a diftind and feparate difeafe ; 
and what I have to offer as to the mode of treat- 
ing it, muft be referved to its proper place. 
Here I fhall treat only of the cure of the Ne- 
phritis Vera, or Idiopathica. - 

ccccxxx. The cure of this proceeds upon. the 
general plan, by bleeding, external fomentation, 
frequent emollient glyfters, antiphlogiftic purga- 
tives, and the free ufe of mild and demulcent li- 
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quids. The application of blifters is hardly admif- 
fible, or, at leaft, will require great care, to avoid 
any confiderable abforption of the cantharides. . 

eccexxxi. The Cyftitis, or inflammation of 
the bladder, is feldom a primary difeafe, and, 
therefore, is not to be treated of here. The 
treatment of it, fo far as. neceflary to be explain- 
ed, may be readily underftood from cies aay 
been already delivered. evn 

-ececxxxu.: Of the keine or Aan 
there remains to be confidered the inflammation 
of the Uterus; but I»omit) it here, becaufe the 
confideration of it cannot be feparated from that 
of the difeafes of child-bearing women. 


CH AP. XII, 
OF THE RHEUMATISM *, 


€CCCKEXXIU. O; this difeafe there are two {pecies, 
the one named the Acute, the other the vikbiehaes 
paptematitmn. | 


* Acute Rheumatifm. Pyrexia, pain about the joints, fol- 
Jowing the courfe of the mufcles, generally affeCting the larger 
joints, and increafed by external heat.) | 

Chronic Rheumatifm. After rheumatifn, wiolent foes or 
luxation; pains of the. joints or mufcles, increafed by motion, 
more or lefs fleeting, alleviated by heat ; ; the joints are weak, | 
fluff, and cold; no pyrexia; for the moft part without any 
fwelling. Syn. Nof. 


$3 
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‘ eccexxxiv. It is the Acute Rhepmatifin ears 
efpecially. belongs to this place, as; from its 
caufes, fymptoms, and methods of cure, it will — 
appear to be a Eamon of oat or inflam- — 
mation.» ; ve 

eccecxxxv. This’ difnate 18 Frediiealle im? ‘cold; 
and more uncommon’in warm climates. It ap- 
‘ pears moft frequently in autumn and ‘fpring, lefs 
frequently in winter, when the cold is’ confider- 
able and conftant, and very feldom during the 
heat of fummer.’ It may occur, however, at any 
feafon, if viciflitudes of heat and cpld be ie the 
time frequent. | 

ecccxxxvi. The acute Hiei ah ssntetalbe 
arifes from the application of cold to the body, 
when any way unufually warm; or, when one part 
of the body is expofed to cold, whilft the other 
parts are kept warm 3 or, laftly, when the appli- 
cation of the cold is long continued, as it is when 
wet or moift clothes are applied to any wre of 
the body. 

cecccxxxvul. Thefe caufes may affee perfong 
of all ages; but the rheumatifm feldom appears 
in either very young, or in elderly perfons, and - 
moft commonly occurs from the age of Ahk | 
to that of thirty-five years. a 

ccecxxxvin. Thefe’ caufes (tice may 
alfo affect perfons of any conftitution; but they. 


\ 
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moft commonly affect those of a iat ‘age 
perament. — 

ccccxxxix. This pan is” vatiadteris diftin= 
guifhed by pains ailecting the joints, for the moft 
part the joints alone, but fometimes. affecting 
alfo the mufcular parts. Very often. the pains 
fhoot along the courfe of thg mufcles, from one 
joint to another, and are always much. increated 
by the action of the mutcles painnenns to. oe 
| joint or joints affected, fk BERD 

cccexn. The larger ees are igot Fis yy | 
affected ; fuch as: the hip-joint, and knees of. the 
lower, and the fhoulders and elbows of the upper 
extremities. [he ankles and wrifts are alfo fre+ 
quently, affeded; but the {maller joints, fuch as 
thofe-of the toes or fingers, feldom fuffer. 

ecccxLt. This difeafe, although fometimes con- 
fined to one part of the body only, yet very of- 
ten affects many parts of it; and then it comes 
‘om with a cold ftage, which is immediately fuc- 
ceeded by the other fymptoms of pyrexia, and 
particularly by a frequent, full, and hard. pulte. 
Sometimes the pyrexia is formed before any pains — 
are perceived; but more commonly pains are 
felt.in particular parts, before any ee sy of 
pyrexia appear. : 

—ececxiu. When no pyrexia is ° prefent, -t the 
pain is fometimes confined to one joint only; but 
when any confiderable pyrexia is prefent, al- 

» 4 
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though the pain may be chiefly in one joint, yet | 
it feldom happens but that the pains afle@ feve- — 
ral joints often at the very fame time, but for — 
the moft part, fhifting their place; and having .a- 
bated in one joint, become.-more violent»in ano- 
ther. They do not..commonly remain long: in 
the fame joint; but frequently. fhift fron» one: to 
another, and fometimes return to joints:formerly 
affected ; and in this manner the diféafe often 
- continues for along time. . 99.3: 6... migj, a 

ecccxLtin. The pyrexia atsiiositits pt dif. / 
eafe has an exacerbation every evening, and is — 
moft confiderable during the: night, whenm-the 
pains alfo become more violent ; and it: is at the 
fame time that the pains fhift their place from 
one joint to another. The: pains feem to be alfo 
increafed during the night, by the body being 
covered more clofely, and kept warmer. | 

ccccxLiv. A joint, after having been for pols 
time affected with pain, commonly becomes. af- 
fected alfo with fome rednefs and fwelling, which 
is painful to the touch, It feldom happens. that 
_a fwelling coming on does not alleviate the pain 
of the joint; but the {welling does not always 
take off the pain entirely, nor fecure the jaunt as 
gainft a return of it. 

ceccxLv. This difeafe is onmaitigelyy Seales | 
with fome fweating, which occurs early in the 
courfe of the difeafe ; but it is feldom free or co- 


“ 
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pious, and feldom either: elibves the aici or 
‘proves critical. As ; ey 
cececxLvi. In'the courfe of this bina the u- . 
_ rine is high coloured, and inthe beginning with. — 
out fediment; but as the difeafe advances, ‘and 
the pyrexia has more confiderable remiffions, the 
-urine depofits'a lateritious fediment. This how- 
ever does not prove entirely critical ; for the dif- 
eafe often continues long after ere ae canines 
_. has appeared in the urine. (an 
ccecxivin When sl 4s ila in nbbis dif. 
eafe, it always exhibits the appearance: miention- 
ed CCXXXVII. , Gant 
» ceccxLyim. The acute rheumatifm, though it 
has fo much of the nature of the other phlegma- 
fiz, differs from all thofe hitherto mentioned, in 
this, that it is not apt to terminate in fuppura- 
tion. This almoft never happens in rheumatifm.; 
but the difeafe fometimes produces effufions of a 
-tranfparent gelatinous fluid into the fheaths of 
the tendons. If we may be allowed to. fuppofe 
that fuch effufions are frequent, it muft alfo hap- 
pen that the effufed fluid is commonly reabforb- 
ed; for it has feldom happened, and never in- 
asi to my obfervatioh, that confiderable or per- 
manent tumours have been produced, or fuch as 
required to be opened, and to have the contain- 
ed fluid evacuated. Such tumours, however, 
have occurred to others, and the opening made in 
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them has produced ulcers difficult to heal. Vide 
Storck. Ann. Med. II. reads v 
vceccexLix. With the nineriniiiesnbe sation 
from;ceccxxxIx. to cecexitvil. the difeafe often 
continues for feveral weeks, It feldom however 
proves fatal ; and'it rarely happens that the py- 
rexia coftinues to. be confiderable for more than 
two or three weeks., While the pyrexia abates 


in its violence, if the pains of the joints conti- - 


nue, they are lefs violent, more limited in their 
place, being confined commonly to one or a few 
joints, only, and are lefs ready to change their 
place. 2 Qn RAS 
ecccL. When the pyrexia attending rhe 
tifm has entirely ceafed ; when the fwelling, and 
particularly the rednefs of the joints, are entirely 
gone; but when pains {till continue to affect cer- 
tain joints, which remain ftiff, which feel uneafy 
upon motion, or upon ‘changes of weather, the 
difeafe is: named the Chronic Rheumatifm, as it 
very often continues for a long time. As the 
chronic is commonly the fequel of the acute 
rheumatifm, I think it proper to treat af the for. 
mer alfo in this place, | . 
ccecLti. The limits between the acute and 
chronic rheumatifm are not always exactly marks 
ed. , : a 


place ; when they are efpecjally fevere in ‘the 


When the pains are ftill ready to fhift their | 
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night-time; when at the fame time they are at- 
- tended with: fome degree of) pyrexia, and with 
fome {welling, and efpecially with fome. rednefs 
of the joints; the difeafe is to be confidered as 
{till partaking the nature of the acute rheuma- 
tifm. ae pink! choy ieerotee 
But when debe is no. eit ie pyrexia re- 
maining; when the pained joints: are without 
rednefs ; when they are cold:and ftiff; when they 
cannot eafily be made to {weat ; or when, while 
a free and warm {weat is brought out on the rett 
of the body, it is only clammy and >cold.on the 
pained joints; and when; efpecially, the: pains of 
thefe joints are increafed by cold, and relieved ‘by 
heat applied to them, the cafe is to be. confider- 
ed as that of a purely chronic rheumati{m*., | 


* It is of he Nt importance to aitinguith accurately 
between the acute and chronic rheumatifm ; ; and as our author 
. has rather been brief on this fubject, it will be proper to give 
the diagnofis more at length. 

'The acute rheumatifm i is attended with feverifh fy mptoms ; ; 
the natural fantions are much affected ; tranfition and exacer- 
bation of pains are frequent 5 ; it occurs moft frequently in Ja- 
nuary, February, and March, and attacks chiefly perfons from 
the age of ten to thirty, of flrong inflammatory habits; the 
pains are more general in the fyftem, affect more commonly the 
upper limbs, and are for the moft part ‘worfe in bed; the parts 
affected, owing to their increaled fenfibility, are Waa | Pai 
ase ful on preffure. 
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eccctu. The chronic: rheumacifm may affect 
different joints; but is efpecially ready to af- 
fea thofe joints which are furrounded with ma- 
ny mufcles, and thofe of which the mufcles are 
employed in the moft conftant and vigorous ex- 
ertions. Such is the cafe of the vertebre of the 
loins, the affeGion of which is named Lumbago; 
or that of the hip-joint, when the difeafe is nam- 
ed Ifchias, or Sciatica. : wre ge cael 
ececLut.: Violent ftrains and Fev occurring 
on fudden, and fomewhat violent exertions, bring 
on rheumatic affeGions, which at firft partake of 
the acute, but very foon change into the nature 
of the chronic rheumatifm. | | 
cccciiv..I have thus delivered the sasonesi i 
rheumatifm ; and fuppofe that, from what has 


been faid, the remote caufes, the diagnofis, and 


prognofis of the difeafe, may be underftood. The 


diftin@tion of the rheumatic iat ’ from thofe re- 


The chronic rheumatifm is not pi aa with febrile 
fymptoms, and the natural funétions. are feldom affected ; the 


pains are generally fixed, and rarely fubjec tO exacerbation. It - 
more frequently attacks males, and from the age of twenty-five 
to fifty; it occurs molt commonly i in June, Otober, Novem- — 


ber, and December ; 3 it is often not eafily relieved by. art, but 


is feldom dangerous; the pains are not fo general i in the fyftem, 


and attack the lower limbs more commonly than the upper 5. 
they are likewife generally eafier in bed, and are. not myth 
pained on preflure. | 


: x ; ee ae 
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fembling them, which occur in the fyphilis and 
fcurvy, will be obvious, either from the feat of 
thofe pains, or from the concomitant fymptoms 
peculiar to thefe difeafes. The diftin@ion of 
rheumatifm from gout will be more fully under- 
ftood from what is to be delivered in the follows 
ing chapter. a 

ecceLy. With een to tite iioxtitwid ati 
of rheumatifm, there have been various opinions. 
it has been imputed to a peculiar acrimony ; of 
which, however, in ordinary cafes, I can find no 
evidence ; and from the confideration of the re- 
mote caufes, the fymptoms, and curesof the dif- 
eafe, I think the fuppofition very improbable.” 
The caufe of an Ifchias Nervofa, afligned by . 
CorunNivs, appears to me hypothetical, and is 
not fupported by either the phenomena or me- 
thod of cure. That, however, a difeafe of a 
rheumatic nature may be oecafioned by an acrid 
matter applied to the nerves, is evident from the 
toothach, a rheumatic affection inane an iue 
from @ carious tooth. 

That pains refembling thofe of bili i 
may arife from’ deep-feated fuppurations, we 
know from fome cafes depending on fuch a eaufe, 
and which, in their fymptoms, refemble the lum- 
bago or ifchias. I believe, however, that by a 
proper attention, thefe cafes depending on fup- 
puration, may be commonly diftinguifhed from 

2 
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the génuine ‘cafes of lumbago and ifchias ; and, 
from what is faid in ecccxtvis. I judgeit to be 
at leaft'improbable, that a genuine oo or . 
ifchias does ever end in fuppuration. pte 

‘eccciv1. The proximate caufe of sain 
- has been by many fuppofed to be a lentor of the 
fluids obftru@ing the veffels of the part; but’the ? 
fame confideration as in ccxLI. 1, 2,3, 4, and 5, 
will apply equally here for oe the mia a 
tion of a lentor.. 

ceectvi.. While I cannot, therefore, find el« 
ther evidence or reafon for fuppofing that the 
rheumatifm depends upon any change in the 
ftate of the fluids, I muft conclude that the 
proximate caufe of acute rheumatifm is common- 
ly the fame with that of other inflammations not - 
depending upon’ a direé ftimulus. ee 

eecciviu. In the cafe of rheumatifm, I fuppofe 
that the moft common remote caufe of it; that is, + 
cold applied, operates efpecially on the veffels of — 
the joints, from thefe being lefs covered by a cel- 
lular.texture than thofe of the intermediate: parts 
of the limbs. I fuppofe further, that the appli- 
cation of cold produces a conftriction of the ex-_ 
treme veffels. on: the furface, and at the fame 
time an increafe of tone or phlogiftic diathefis in 
the courfe of them, from which arifes an increaf- 
ed impetus of the blood, and at the fame time a 
~ refiftance to the free paflage of it, and confe- 
- JI : 
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quently inflammation and pain. Further, I fup- 
pofe, that the refiftance formed excites the vis 
_ medicatrix toa further increafe of the impetus 


of the blood; and, to fupport this, a cold ftage 
arifes,a {pafm is formed, and a pyrexia and phlo» ~ 


giftic diathefis are produced in the whole fyftem. 

eeccirx. “According to this explanation, the 
caufe of acute rheumatifm appears to be exactly 
analogous to that of the inflammations depend- 
ing on an increafed afflux of blood to a part while 
it is expofed to the action of cold. 

But there feems to be alfo, in the cafe of rheu- 
matifm, a peculiar affection of the fibres of the 
mufcles. Thefe fibres feem to be under fome 
degree of rigidity, and therefore lefs eafily admit 
of motion ; and are edb ape the exertions 
FAQ Lit) 
It is alfo an affection te thefe fibres which 
gives an opportunity to the propagation of pains 


- from one joint to another, along the courfe of the 
mufcles; and which pains are more feverely felt 


- in the extremities, of the mulcles terminating in 
the joints, becaufe, beyond thefe, the ofeillations 
are not propagated. 0 

This affeGtion-of the pilstlat fibres aires 
rheumatifm, feems: to explain why ftrains and 
fpafms produce rheumatic affections ; and, upon 
the whole, fhows, that with an inflammatory af- 
feétion of the fanguiferous fyftem, there is alfo in 
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rheumatifm a peculiar affeCtion of the mufcular 
fibres, which has a confiderable {hare in produ- 
cing the phenomena of the difeafe. ie 
ecceix. Having thus given my opinion of the 
proximate caufe of rheumatifm, I sation to treat 
of the cure. an 

ccecLx1. Whatever difficulty may occur sila 
refpet to the explanation given (ccccLvm. and 
ecccLix.), this remains certain, that in acute 


rheumatifm, at leaft in all thofe cafes.which do — 


not arife from direct ftimuli; there is an inflam- 
matory affeion’ of the parts, and a phlogiftic di- 
athefis im the whole fyftem ; and upon thefe is 
founded the method of cure, which frequent 
experience has approved of. | 

eccetxi. The cure therefore requires, in the 
firft place, an antiphlogiftic regimen, and patti- 
cularly a total abftinence from animal food, and 
from all fermented or {piritous liquors ; fubftitut- 
ing a vegetable or milk diet, and the ‘sata 
afe of bland diluent drinks. 

-ceccixmr. Upon the fame principle (ceceL.) 
at leaft with perhaps the fame exception as above, 
blood-letting is the chief remédy of acute rheu- 
matifm: The blood:ought to be drawn in large. 
quantity, and the bleeding is to be repeated in 
proportion to the frequency, fullnefs, and. hard- 
nefs of the pulfe, and to the violence of the pain: 
For the moft part, large and repeated bleedings, 


\ 
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during the firt days of the difeafe, feem to be 
necefiary, and accordmgly have been very much 
employed; but to this fome bounds are to be fet; 
_ for very profufe bleedings occafion a flow recove- 
ry, and if not abfolutely effeGual, are ready to 
produce a chronic rheumatifm. 

ececLxiv, To avoid that debility of the fyf 
tem, which general bleedings are ready to occa, 
fion, the urgent fymptom of pain may be often. 
relieved by topical bleedings, and efpecially when 
any {welling and rednefs have come upon a joint, 
the pain of it may be very certainly relieved by 
fuch bleedings ; but as the continuance of the 
difeafe feems to depend more upon the phlogiftic 
diathefis of the whole fyftem, than upon the afs 
fection of particular parts, fo topical bleedings 
will not always fupply the place of the erin 
‘bleedings propofed above. 

cececLixv.. To take off the phiogiftic diathefis 
prevailing in this difeafe, purging may be ufeful, 
if procuted by medicines which do not ftimulate 
the whole fyftem, fuch as ‘the neutral falts, and 
which have, in fome meafure, a refrigerant power. 
Purging, however, is not fo powerful as bleeding © 
in removing phiogiftic diathelis; and when the 
difeafe has become general and violent, frequent 
ftools are inconvenient, and even hurtful, by’ ‘the 
motion and pain w hich Bg occafion: 


~ Vol. T. 2 ak 
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ccectxvi. Inacute rheumatifm, applications to 
the pained parts are of little fervice. Fomenta- 
tions, in the beginning of the difeafe, rather ag- 
gravate than relieve the pains. The rubefacients 
and camphire are more effe@tual in relieving the 
_pains; but generally they only fhift the pain 
from one part into another, and do little. towards 
the cure of the general affection. Bliftering, ap- 
plied to the pained part, may alfo. be very effec- 
tual in removing the pain from it; but will be of 


little ufe, except where the pains are much con= © 


fined to one part. : 


ececLxvil. ‘The feveral remedies mentioned 


* fom ecccLt. to ccccLy. moderate the violence of 
the difeafe, and fometimes remove it entirely 5 — 


but they fometimes fail in this, and leave the 
cure imperfect. . The attempting a cure by large 
and repeated bleedings, is attended with many 


snconveniencies (fee cxL.); and the moft effec- 


tual and fafe method of curing this difeafe, is af- 


ter {ome general bleedings for taking off, or at | 


leaft diminifhing the phlogiftic diathetis, to em- 


ploy {weating, conduéted by the rules laid down* 
CLXVIII.. and CLXIX. | | 


» * Dover’s powder, or the pulv. ipeca. comp. js commonly 


employed, in dofes of 15 grains, or-a {eruple, for this purpofe, 
‘aflifted by proper regimen. Ne Tie Copa be eee 
Dr. Fowler, in his reports on the effects of blood-letting, fu- 
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CcccLxvill, Opiates, except where they are di- 
rected to procure fweat, always prove Bene in 
every itage of this difeafe. , 

cceccLxIx. The Peruvian bark has been fup- 
pofed a remedy i in fome cafes of this difeafe; but 
we have feldom found it ufeful, and in hia 
cafes hurtful. It appears to me to be fit in thofe 
cafes only, in which the phlogiftic diathefis is al- 

ready much abated, and where, at the fame time, 
the exacerbations of the difeafe are manifeftly 
periodical, with confiderable remiffions interpof- 
ed. nh es | 

~ecceLxx. Calomel, and fome other prepara- 
tions of mercury, have been recommended in 
‘the acute rheumatifm ; but, I believe, they are 
-ufeful only in cafes of the chronic kind, or at 
‘leat i in cafes approaching’ to the nature of thefe. 


dorifics, and bliftering, in this difeafe, to which I would beg 
leave to refer the reader, particularly recommends the tinéture 
of guiacum, which, as it pofleffes a laxative property, he con- 
ceives to be far preferable to Dover’s powder, in cafes attended 
with coftivenefs. Of {udorifics in general, as remedies in rheu- 
matifm, he thus expreffes himfelf : « OF all the operative anti« 
4 rheumiatic remedies which have fallen within my notice, fu« 
“* dorifics feem to be by far the moft efficacious, in producing 

cs artificial curess. Their curative effects appear to be ftrongly | 
& connected with their operative ones. They have likewife this 
“© recommendation, that they dre not found to debilitate the 
*¢ patient fo much as either repeated blood- letting, or the fre- 

“ quent ufe of purgatives.? | : 


PT. 
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ccéerxet. Having now treated fully of the 
eure of the acute yheumatifm, I proceed to treat 
of the cure of the chronic, which is fo frequently 
a fequel of the former. | | 
eeccixxt1. The phenomena of the purely chro 
tic rheumatifm, mentioned in ccccxxxix. and 
cecexL. lead me to conclude, that its proximate 
caufe is an atony, both of the blood-veffels and 
of the mufcular fibres of the part affected, toge- 
ther with a degree of rigidity, and contraction in 
the latter, fuch as frequently attend them in a 
ftate of atony. ue 
ccectxxitt. Upon this view of the proximate 
caufe, the general indication of cure muft be to 
reftore the activity and vigour of the vital prin- 
ciple in the part ; and the remedies for this dif- 
eafe, which experience has approved of, are chief- 
_ ly fuch as are manifeftly fuited to the indication 
propofed. : | 
ceccixxiv. Thefe remedies are either external 
or internal. oie ) | 
‘The external are the fupporting the heat of 
the part, by keeping it conftantly covered with 


flannel; the increafing the heat of the part by 


external heat, applied either in a dry ori a hu- 


mid form ; the diligent ufe of the flefh-brufh, ‘or 
other means of friction ; the application of elec- 
tricity in {parks or fhocks ; the application of | 
cold water. by affufion or immerfion; the appli- 


eee See eae ss 
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cation of effential oils of the. moft warm and pe- 
netrating kind; the application of falt brine ; 
and, laftly, the employment of exercife, either of 
the part itfelf, fo far as it can eafily bear it s,or 
of the whole body, by riding or other mode of 
 geftation. | : 
ecccLxxv- The internal remedies are, 1. Large 
dofes of effential oil drawn from refinous fubftan- 
ces, fuch as turpentine; 2. Subftances contain- 
ing fuch oils, as guaiac; 3. Volatile alkaline 
falts; 4. Thefe, or other medicines, directed. to 
procure fweat (cLxix.); and, lafily, calomel, or 
other preparation of mereury, in fmall dofes, cone 
tinued for fome time *. ) 
eeccLxxvi. Thefe (ecceLxiu. ccccLxty.) are 
the remedies fuccefsfully employed in the pure- 
ly chronic rheumatifm ; and there are ftill others 
recommended, as bleeding, general and topical, 
burning, bliftering, and iffues; but thele appear 
to me to be chiefly, perhaps only ufeful, when 


NT 


* In cafes of this nature, the following will likely be of fer- 
vice : | | 
BR Antimon. tart. | 
Opii purif. 
Hyd. mur. mit. 4 4 bene trit. gr. v. 
Confer. rof. q. f. ut fiant pilule decem, unam qua- 
yum capiat omni nocte. , 


T3 
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the difeafe ftill pattakes: of the nature of acute 
: rheumatifm. is | z 


Si fiahs XI. | 
OF THE A OO die OR ragtnie igre ig 


CCCCLXXVII. ail HAVE ratinetly ‘gonna this dif- 
eafe asa {fpecies of Rheumatifm, to be treated 
upon the fame principles as thofe delivered in 
the preceding chapter; but now, from more at- 
tentive confideration, I am led to confider the 
toothach as a diftin& difeafe. Whilft the mott. 
of what has been delivered in the laft chapter 
proceeds upon the fuppofition that the rheuma- 
tifm depends upon a certain fiate of the blood- 
vellels, and of the motion of the blood in them, 
without this being produced by the irritation of 
any acrid matter applied ; I judge, that in the 
toothach, though there are often the fame cir- 
cumftances in the ftate of the blood-veffels as in - 
the cafes of rheumatifm, thefe circumftances in 
toothach always arife from the application of an 
acrid matter to the nerves of the teeth. 
eccc~xxviu. This difeafe is often no other than 
a pain felt in a particular tooth, without any in- 
flammatory affeClion being at the fame time com- 
municated to the neighbouring. parts. This, 
however, is rarely the cafe; and for’ the moft 
2 
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part, together with the pain of the tooth, there is 
fome degree of pain ‘and of ‘inflammatory affec- 
tion communicated to the neighbouring parts, 
fometimes to the whole of thofe on the fame 
fide of the head with the affected tooth. 

ecccuxxix. This inflammatory affection feems 
to me to be always an affection of mufcles, and 
of the membranous parts connected with thefe, 
without any tendency'to fuppuration; and fuch 
an affection, as is excited by cold in fimilar parts 
elfewhere. It is from thefe circumftances that I 
conclude the affection to be of the rheumatic 
kind. 

» CCCCLXXx. It is poflible that the wilde mn 
eens of the jaw may: be affected by the 
fame caufes which produce the rheumatifm in 0- 
ther parts; and it is alfo poffible, that a rheuma- 
tic diathefis at firft produced by irritation, may 
fubfift in the mufcles and membranes of the 
jaw, fo that the inflammatory affection may be 
renewed by certain caufes without any new ap- 
plication of acrid matter: but 1 am perfuaded 
that either of thefe occurrences are very rare, 
and I have never been able to afcertain any cafes 
of toothach to be of thefe kinds. I confider it 
therefore as highly probable, that this rheumatic 
affection of the jaws which we name toothach, is 
always dependent upon fome immediate applica- 
tion of pong matter to the nerves of the teeth. 
T4 
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-ecccLxxxi, It is however to be obferved, that 
this application of acrid matter does not always 
excite a pain in the tooth itfelf, or an inflamma- 
tory affeGiion of the neighbouring parts, but that 
it very often operates by producing a diathefis 
only; fo that cold applied to the neighbouring 
parts, does excite both a pain in the tooth, and 
an inflammatory affection of the sniseaainanert ) 
parts which did not appear before. rey 

There feem to be alfo certain ftates of the bo. 
dy, which operate upon the fame diathefis, fo as 
to produce toothach. Such feems to be the cafe 
of pregnant women, who are more liable to 
toothach than other women. There are proba- 
bly alfo fome cafes of increafed irritability which 
render perfons more fubject to toothach. Thus | 
women are more liable to the difeafe than men, 
and particularly women liable to hy feria affec. 
tions. : 
ceccLxxxul. The as matter producing this 
difeafe, feems to be generated firft\in the hard 
{ubftances of the téeth; and-as it often appears 
firft upon the external furface of thefe, it might 
be fufpeéted to arife from the application of ex- 
ternal matters to the teeth: but as the produc. 
tion of this acrimony is often begun in the ins 
ternal cavity of the teath, where the operation 
of external matters cannot, be fufpected, and as. 
even when it begins upon the external parts of 

I 


sg 
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the teeth, the operation of the caufe is at firt in 
a finall portion.of the teeth only, that it is diffi- 


cult to fuppofe that any matter externally appli- 


ed could act in fuch a partial manner; fo it js 
prefumed, that the acrid matter oceafioning the 
toothach, is produced by fome vice originating in 
the fubftance of the tooth itfelf. When it be- 
gins upon the external furface, it is- on the ena- 


- mel; but upon the internal furface, it muft be in 


the bony part. From what caufes it arifes in 
either of thefe fubftances, I do not at all know; 
but I fufpe& that it often arifes from fome more 
general fault in the fluids of the body. The fre- 
quent ufe of mercury, efpecially when thrown 
much upon the mouth, and the ftate of the fluids 
in fcurvy, feem both of them to give a difpofi- 
tion to a caries in the teeth; and it is poffible 
that fome other acrimonious ftates of the iat 


- may have the fame effeG. 


CCCCLXXXIII. A caries in fome part of the isk: 
whether arifing upon their internal furface, or 
upon their external, proceeding fo far as to reach 
the nerves in the cavity of the teeth, is pretty 
manifeftly the caufe of toothach, and of the firft 
attacks of it; but when the cavity of the teeth 


has been opened, fo that the external air or other 


matters can reach that cavity, thefe are often the 
exciting caufes of toothach, and ferve to prove in 


- e- 
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general, that er matters es to the nerves 


occafion the difeafe. | | 
ccccLxxxiv. What is the nature of the matter 
produced inthe caries of the teeth, I do not un- 
derftand, nor have I found any proper corrector 
of it; but I prefume it to be of the putrid kind, 


as it often taints the breath with a fetid odour. 


ecccLxxxv. In the cure of this difeafe, a long 
experience has fhown, that the extraction of the 
carious tooth proves the moft effectual, and very 
often the only effeQual remedy of the difeafe. 
But as in fome eafes this extraction is not proper, 
and asin many cafes it is obftinately avoided, o- - 
ther means of curing the difeafe, or at leaft of re- 
lieving the pain, have been fought for and much 
practifed. 

ccccLtxxxvi. Among thefe remedies, thofe are 
likely to be the moft effeétual which entirely de- 
ftroy the affected nerve, or at leaft fo much of it 
as is expofed to the action of the acrid matter in 
the tooth. When an opening is made into the 
cavity of the tooth, the nerve of it may be de- 
ftroyed moft certainly by the actual cautery; and 
it may alfo poffibly be done by the application of 
potential cauftics, either of the alkaline or acid 
kind *, ait 


* One of the moft effeCtual applications of this nature is 


 ftrong nitrous acid, diluted with three or four times its weight 


of fpirit of wine; a little of this is introduced to the affected 
part by a hair-pencil or’cotton. 
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ceccLxxxvu. When thefe remedies cannot. be 
rendered effeGiual, relief may often be obtained 
_ by diminifhing the fenfibility of the nerve affect- 
"ed, by. the application of opium, or of the more 
acrid aromatic oils, directly to the nerve in the 
tooth *. .It. appears alfo that the fenfibility of 
the affe@ted nerve may often be for fome. time 
diminifhed by the external application of opium 
to the extremities of thofe nerves in the. {kin, 
which are branches of the fame fifth pair of 
nerves with thofe of the teeth +. 

ccceLxxxvul, When the difeafe confifts entire- 
ly in a pain of the nerve of the tooth, without 
any confiderable affection communicated to the 


: ei je y , Ve 


* BR Camphore pulv. trit. 
_ Opii purif, 4 gr. &. 
lei caryophylli gutt. i. m. i“ pilula part dolenti 
admovenda. 
Or the following, which may be eee on a little cotton 
RB Camphore, 3 i. 
Opii purif. gr. vi. 
 Olei caryophylli gutt. x 
Alcohol. 3 ij. digere et cola. 
+ The following liniment, rubbed in behind the ear, rey, be 
of fervice : 
R, Ol. olivar. opt. 3 1. 
Camphorz. : 
, Tind. opii 44 3 ij. M. 
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neighbouring parts, the remedies» already men- 
tioned are thofe efpecially to be employed; but 
when the difeafe confifts very much in an inflam-_ 
matory affe@ion of the mufcles and membranes 
of the jaw, and when at the fame time there is 
little or no accefs for the above mentioned reme- 
dies to the affeGted nerve, other meafures are to 
be employed for relieving the difeafe. » 
ecccLxxxtx. If the difeafe be attended with 


any general phlogiftic diathefis of the fyftem, or 


with any confiderable degree of pyrexia, a gene- 
ral bleeding may be ufeful in relieving the dif- 
eafe : but thefe circumftances occur very rarely, 
and the difeafe is for the moft part a purely topi- 
cal affection, in which, as I obferved before, a ge- 
neral bleeding is of very little fervice. As this 
difeafe, however, is a topical inflammation, it 
might be fuppofed that topical bleedings would 
be very ufeful, and fometimes they are fo; but 
itis feldom that their effects are either confider- 
able or permanent. ‘The reafons of this I take 
to be, that the difeafe does not confift in an af- 
fection of the blood-veffels alone, as in the ordi- 
nary cafes of rheumatifm ; but in a peculiar af- 
fection of the fibres both of the mutcles and of 
the veffels of the part, induced by irritation, The 
inefficacy of topical bleedings is with mea proof 
‘of the difeafe being of the latter kind. 


ee | —= 
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 eeccxc. The remedies, therefore, neceflary to 
give relief in this difeafe, are thofe which take 
off the {pafm of the veffels, and efpecially of 
the mufcles and membranes affected. Such are 
bliftering, brought as near to the part affected as 
can be conveniently done; and. fuch are alfo in- 
ereafed excretions excited in the neighbouring 
parts, as of the faliva and mucus of the mouth, 
by the ufe of acrid mafticatories. It is often fuffi- 
cient to excite a ftrong fenfation in the neigh- 
-houring parts, as, by eau de luce, fpirit of la- 
_ vender, or Hungary water, {nuffed up.the nof- 
trils; or by the vitriolic «ther, properly applied 
to the cheek. Itis upon the fame footing that 
I fuppofe brandy, or other ardent {pirit, held in 
the mouth, is often of fervice. 

cccexcit. There are cafes of toothach in which 
it does not appear that the difeafe arifes from an 
acrid matter immediately applied to the nerve.of 
a tooth, but from the external application of — 
cold, or fome other caufes immediately applied 
to the mufcles and membranes of the jaw; and 
which, therefore, feem to require fome remedies 
different from thofe above mentioned. But, in 
all fuch cafes, it is to be fufpected, that the ef- 
fects of cold, or of other fuch caufes, are owing 
toa diathefis, produced by an acrid matter ap- 
plied to the nerve of a tooth, and continuing in 
fome meafure to aét there; and we have accords 
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ingly often found, that the ation of thofe ex. 
ternal caufes was to be obviated only by the 
extraction of the tooth from which the sss 
had arifen. © 


‘CHAP. XIV. 
OF THE GOUT, 


CCCCXCII. lve Gout, not only as it occurs in 
different perfons, but even as it occurs in the 
fame perfon at different times, is a difeafe of fuch 
various appearance, that it is difficult to render 
the hiftory of it complete and exad, or to give a 
character of it that will univerfally apply. How- 
ever, I fhall endeavour to defcribe the difeafe as 
it moft commonly appears, and to mark the va- 
tieties of itas well as I can. From fuch a hifto- 
ty I expec that a general character may be 
given; and fuch I think is the following, as 
given in the laft edition of our Nofology : 
GEN. XXIII. PODAGRA *,° » 

Morbus hereditarius, oriens fine caufa exter- 

na evidente, fed preunte plerumque ventriculi 


* Var: 4 Regular Gout, with ‘a violent | PARAUN TAT ti re- 
maining for a few days,and gradually piano with: fwelling, 
itching, and defquamation of the*part. 
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affeCtione infolita; pyrexia; dolor ad articulum 
et plerumque pedis pollici, certe pedum-et ma- 
nuum juncturis, potiffimum infeftus; per inter- 
valla revertens, et feepe cum ventriculi et inter- 
narum partium affe@tionibus alternans. 


ececxcl. The Gout is generally a hereditary 
difeafe ; but fome perfons, without hereditary 
difpofition, feem to acquire it; and, in fome, a 
hereditary difpofition may be counteracted. by 
various caufes.’ Thefe circumftances may feem 
to give exceptions to our general pofition ; but 
the facts direftly fupporting it axe very nu- 
merous. 

CCCCXCIV. This difeafe eal a ideialla the 
male fex; but it fometimes, though more rarely, 
attacks alfo the female. The females liable to 
it are thofe of the more robuft and full habits ; 


Var. 2. tonic Gout, is accompanied with .an atony of the 
ftomach, or of fome other internal part, without the expected 
and ufual inflammation of the joints ; or with flight and tempo- 
rary pains; accompanied with dyfpepfia, and other fymptoms 
of atony, often alternating with each other. 

Var. 3. Retrograde Gout, is marked by an inflammation of 
the joints fuddenly difappearing, and an atony of fome internal 
part immediately following. i On 

Var. 4. Aberrant Gout, is attended with an inflammation of 
an internal part ; the inflammation of the joint either not pre- 
ceding, or fuddenly difappearing. . | ™ 
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and it very often happens to fuch long before 
the. ménftrual evacuation has ceafed. I have 
found it occurring im feveral females, whofe 


menftrual evacuations were more abundant than 


ufual. 
cccexcv. This. difeafe feldom attacks Eu- 


nuchs, and, when it does, they feem to be thofe | 


who happen to be of a robuft habit, to lead an 
indolent life, and to live very full. Sa 

ccccxevi. The gout attacks efpecially men of 
tobuft and large bodies, men of large heads, of 
full and corpulent habits, and men whofe fkins 


are coveted With a thicker rete mucofum, which — 


gives a coarfer furface. 

eceexcvit. If, with the ancients, we might 
afcertain, by certain terms, the temperaments of 
men, I would fay, that the gout attacks efpeci- 
ally men of a cholerico-/anguine temperament, and 
that it very feldom attacks the purely fanguine 
or melancholic, It is, however, very difficult to 
treat this matter with due precifion. 

eccexcvill. The gout feldom attacks perfons 
employed in conftant bodily labour, or perfons 
who live much upon vegetable aliment. It’ is 
alfo faid to be lefs frequent among thofe people 
_ who make no ufe of wine or other fermented li- 
quors. 

‘ceccxerx. The gout oe not ecimnan ally? ate 
tack men till after the age of five-and-thirty, 


NY 
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and generally not till a ftill later period. There 
are, indeed, inftances of the gout occurring more 
edrly ; but thefe are few in comparifon of the 


numbers which agree with what we’ have given. 


as the general rule. When the difeafe does ap- 
pear early in life, it feems to, be in thofe in 
whom ‘the hereditary difpofition is very ftrong, 
_ and to whom the remiote caufes, to. be hereafter 
mentioned, have been, applied in a.confiderable 
degree. 

p. As the patie is a saaeaeligare difeate, and at 


fects efpecially men of a particular habit, its re- 


mote caufes may be confidered as a PRREH DARED 
and occafional. | 


pi. The predifponent. ie fo far as exprefled 


by external appearances, or by the general tem- 
perament we have already, marked ; and phyfi- 
cians have been very confident in affigning the 
occafional caufes; but, in a difeafe depending fo 
much upon a predifpofition, the afligning occa- 
-fional caufes muft be. uncertain, as, in the pre- 
difpofed, the occafional caufes may not always 
appear, and, in pérfons not predifpofed, they 
may appear without effect, This uncertainty 
muft particularly affect the cafe of the gout; but 
J fhall offer. what appears to me moft probable.on 
the fubject. 


pu. The occafional inl of the gout rea to. 


be of two kinds: Firft, Thofe which induce a. 
Vol. I. 7 U . 


= 
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plethoric ftate of the body: Secondly, Thofe 
which, in plethoric etd sedi de a flate w de- 
bility. 

pu. Of the firft kind are’a codeine hmsbitene 
manner of life, a full diet of animal food, and | 
the large ufe of wine, or of other fermented li- 
quors. Thefe circumftances commonly precede 
the difeafe ; and, if there fhould be any doubt 
of their power of producing it, the fact, however, 
will be rendered fufficiently probable, ay: ‘what 
has been. obferved in ccccexcvill. 
piv. Of the fecond kind. of Cecelia oanited 

which induce debility, are, excefs in venery ; 
intemperance in the ufe of intoxicating liquors 5 
indigeftion, produced either by the quantity or 
quality of aliments; much application to ftudy 
or bufinefs ; night-watching; exceflive evacua- 
tions; the ceafing of ufual labour ; the fudden 
change from a very full toa very {pare diet; the 
large ufe of acids and afcefcents ; and, laftly, 
cold applied to the lower extremities. | 

pv. The firft (nme. ) feem to act by increafing 
the predifpofition. The laft (piv.) are com- 
monly the exciting caufes, both of the firft at- 
‘tacks, and of the repetitions of the difeafe. 

pvr. It is an inflammatory affection of fome of 
the joints which efpecially conftitutes what we 
call a paroxyfm of the gout. This fometimes 
comes on fuddenly without any warning, but 1s — 


ce 3 
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Batip preceded by feveral fymptoms; fuch 
as, the ceafling of a {weating which the feet had 
been ‘commonly affefted’ with before; an unus 
fual coldnefs of the feet and legs y:a frequent 
numbnefs, alternating with a fenfe of prickling 
along the whole of the lower extremities ; fres 
quent cramps of the mufcles of the legs 5 i and 3 an 
unufual turgefcence of the veins. 

pvu. While thefe fymptoms take ‘thier in the 
lower extremities, the whole body is? affeGted 
with fome degree of torpor and languor; and the 
funGions of the ftomach in particular. are more 
or lefs difturbed ;' the appetite is diminithed, and 
flatulency, “or other fymptoms of ‘indigeftion, are 
felt. -Thefe fymptoms, and’ thofe of pvr., take 
place for feveral days, fometimes for a: week or 
two, before''a paroxy{m comes on; but coma 
monly; wpon the day immediately preceding it, 
the appetite becomes greater than ufual. 
. pvim..)The circumftances of “paroxyfms are 
the. following : They come on moft commonly 
in the fpring, and fooner or later, according as 
the vernal: heat fucceeds fooner or later to’ the 
winter’s cold; and, perhaps, fooner or later 
_alfo, ‘according as the’ body may happen to be 
more or lefs expofed to viciffitudes ‘of heat and 
cold. ie Io La Te Pay i eae TS 
prix. The attacks are fometimes felt firft! in 
the evening, but more commonly about two or 

| U2 
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three -o’clock of the morning. The paroxyf{n 
begins with a pain affeGing one foot, moft com- 
monly in the ball or firft joint of the great ‘toe, 
but fometimes in other parts of the foot. ‘With 
the coming on of this pain, there is commonly: 
more or lefs of a cold ‘fhivering, ‘which, as the 
pain increafes, gradually ceafes, and is fucceed- 
ed by a hot ftage of pyrexia, which continues for 
the fame time with the: pain itfelf. From: the 
firft attack, the pain becomes by degrees more 
violent, and continues in: this ftate, with great 
reftleffnefs: of the whole body, till next mid- 
hight; after which it gradually remits ; and, after 
it has continued for twenty-four hours from the 
commencement of: the firft attack, it commonly 
ceafés very entirely, and, with the coming:.on 
of a gentle f{weat, allows the patient to: fall a- 
fleep. The patient, upon. coming out of this 
fleep in the morning, finds the pained part af- 
- feéted with fome rednefs and fwelling, which, 
after having pseckpruatie for fome days, devout 
abate. | HO 58 SRE | 
px. When a. Sabet has thus come: on, al. 
seat the violent pain, after twenty-four hours, 
be confiderably abated,’ the patient is not en- 
tirely relieved: ftom it. . For fome days, he has 
every evening a return of more confiderable pain 
and pyrexia, and which continue with more or 
lefs violence till morning. After continuing im 
I 
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this manner for feveral days, the difeafe! fome- 
times goes entirely off, not to return till after a. 
long interval. . t iP ea OPP BHO 

px1. When the difeafe, sive aviead tin re= 
. mained for fome time in a joint, ceafes very en-. 
tirely, it generally leaves the perfon in very per- 
fect health, enjoying greater eafe and alacrity in 
the functions of both body and mind, than he_ 
had for a long time before experienced. pei 

pxu. At the beginning of the difeafe, the re- 
turns of it are fometimes only once in three or 
four years; but, after fome time, the intervals. 
become fhorter, and the attacks become annual ; 
afterwards, they come twice each year, and at 
length recur feveral times during the whole 
courfe of autumn, winter, and {pring ; and, as it 
happens, that, when the fits are frequent, the 
paroxyfms become alfo longer, fo, in the ad- 
_ yanced ftate of the difeafe, the patient is hardly 
ever tolerably free from it, except. perhaps for 
two or three months in fummer. 
px. The progrefs of the -difeafe is alfo 
marked by the parts which it affects. At firft, 
it commonly affeéts one foot only; afterwards, 
every paroxy{th affe@ts both feet, the one after 
the other ; and, as the difeafe continues to re- 
cur, it not only affeGs both feet at once, but, 
after having ceafed in the, foot which was. fe- 
eondly attacked, returns again into the foot firft. 

U3 
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affected, and perhaps a fecond time alfo into the 
other. : Its changes of place are not only from 
one foot to the other, but alfo from the feet into. 
other joints, efpecially thofe of the upper and 
lower extremities ; fo that there is hardly a joint - 
of the body that is not, on one occafion or other, 
affected. © It fometimes affefts two different 
joints at the fame time, but more commonly. it 
is fevere in a fingle joint only, and paffes fuccef- 
fively from one joint to another; fo that the pa- 
tient’s affliion is often protracted for a long 
tainestady 9) yea 4 

pxiv. When the difeafe has often returned, 
and the paroxy{ms have become very frequent, 
the pains are commonly lefs violent than they 
were at firft; but the patient is more affe@ed 
with ficknefs, and the other fymptoms’of the 
atonic gout, which fhall be hereafter mentioned, 

pxv. After the firft paroxyfms of the difeafe; 
the joints which have been affected are entirely 
xeftored to their former fupplenefs and ftrength ; 
but after the difeafe has recurred very often, the 
joints affected do neither fo fuddenly nor fo en- 
tirely recover their former ftate, but continue 
weak and ftiff; and thefe effeéts at length pro- 
ceed to fuch a degree, that the joints lofe their 
motion altogether. | | 

pxvi. In many perfons,’ but not in all, after 
the difeafe has frequently recurred, concretions 
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of a chalky nature are formed upon the outfide 
of the joints, and for the moft part immediately 
under the fkin. The matter feems to be depo- 
fited at firft in a fluid form, but afterwards be- 
comes dry and firm. In their dry ftate, thefe 
concretions are a friable earthy fubftance, very 
entirely foluble in acids. After they have been 
formed, they contribute, with other circum- 
ftances, to deftroy the motion of the joint. | 

| pxvul.’ In moft perfons who have laboured un- 
der the gout for many years, a nephritic affec- 
tion comes on, and difcovers itfelf by all the 
fymptoms which ufually attend calculous con- 
cretions in the kidneys, and which we ‘hall have 
occafion to defctibe in another place. All that 
is neceflary to be obferved here is, that the ne- 
phritic affection alternates with paroxy{ms of the 
gout, and that the two affections, the nephritic 
and the gouty, are hardly ever prefent at the 
fame time. This alfo may be obferved, that 
children of gouty or nephritic parents commonly 
inherit one or other of thefe difeafes ; but which- 
ever may have been the principal difeafe of the 
parent, fome of the children have the one, and : 
fome the other. . In fome of them, the nephritic 
affeGtion occurs alone, without any gout fuper- 
vening; and this happens to be frequently the 
cafe of the female offspring of gouty parents. 

U4 
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. pxviu. In the whole of) the hiftory already 
given, I have defcribed the moft common form 
of the difeafe, and which, therefore, however di- 


verfified'in°the manner I have faid, maybe ftill — 


called the regular ftate of the gout. Upon oc- 
_cafion, however, the difeafe affumes different 
appearances; but, as I. fuppofe the difeafe to 
depend always upon a certain diathefis’ or difpo- 
fition of the fyftem; fo every appearance’ which 
we can perceive to depend upon that: fame dif- 
-pofition, I ftill confider asa fymptom and. cafe of 
the gout. The principal circumftance in what 
we term the Regular Gout, is the inflammatory 
affeCtion of the joints; and, whatever fymptoms 
we can perceive to be connedted with, or to de- 
pend upon the difpofition which produces that 
inflammatory affeGtion, but without its taking 
place, or being prefent at the fame time, we 
name the Irregular Gout.» | 


px1x. Of fuch irregular gout diene are three 


different ftates, which I name the atonic, the. €= 
trocedent, and the mi/placed gout. 


on oo 
~ <n a a 


pxx. The atonic ftate is when the gouty aa ‘a 


thefis. prevails in the fyftem, but from certain 
caufes, does not produce the inflammatory. affec- 
tion of the joints. In this cafe, the .morbid 


fymptoms which appear are chiefly affections of | 


the ftomach ;’ fuch as lofs-of appetite, indigeftion, 
and its various circumftances of ficknefs, nayfea, 
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vomiting, flatulency, acid eructations, and pains 
‘in the region of the ftomach. ‘Thefe fymptoms 
are frequently, accompanied with, pains and 
cramps in feveral parts of the trunk, and the up- 
per extremities of the body, which are relieved 
by the difcharge of wind from the ftomach. To- 
gether with thefe affections of the ftomach, there 
commonly occurs a coftivenefs ; but fometimes a 
loofenefs with. colic pains. Thefe affections of 
the alimentary canal are often attended with all 
the fymptoms of hypochondriafis ; as, dejection 
of. mind, a conftant and anxious attention to. the 
flighteft feelings, an imaginary aggravation of 
thefe, and.an apprehenfion.of danger from them, 
» In the fame atonic gout, the vifcera. of the 
thorax alfo are fometimes affected, and palpita- 
tions, faintings, and afthma, occur. 

In the head alfo occur headachs, aitectibarsn a- 
popledtic, and paralytic affections. | 

pxxI..When the feveral fymptoms ni now men- 
tioned, occur in habits having the marks of a 
gouty difpofition, this may be fufpected to have 
laid the foundation of them; and efpecially 
when either, in fuch habits, a manifeft tendency 
to the inflammatory affection has formerly ap- . 
peared ; or when the fymptoms mentioned are 
intermixed with, and are relieved by fome degree 
of the inflammatory gout. In fuch cafes there can 
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be no doubt of emi saiass sa eae as a wane 
of the gout. ) 

pxxit, Another ftate of the difeafe I ie name “the 
retrocedent gout. This occurs when an inflam- 
matory ftate of the joints has, in the ufual man- 
ner, come on, but which, without arifing to the 
ordinary degree of pain and inflammation, or at 
leaft, without thefe continuing for the’ ufual 
time, and receding gradually in the ufual man- 
ner, they fuddenly and entirely ceafe, while fome 
internal part becomes affected. The internal 
part moft commonly affected is the ftomach, 
which is then affected with anxiety, ficknefs, vo- 
miting, or violent pain; but fometimes the inter- 
nal part is the heart, which gives occafion to a 
fyncope ; fometimes it is the lungs which are af- 
feted with afthma; and ‘fometimes it is the 
head, giving occafion to apoplexy or palfy. In 
all thefe cafes, there can be no doubt of the 
fymptoms being alla part of the fame difeafe, 
however different the affection may sau to be in 
the parts which it attacks. 

pxxut. The third ftate of irregular gout, which 
we name the mi/placed, is when the gouty dia- 
thefis, inftead of producing the inflammatory af- 
fe&tion of the joints, produces an inflammatory 
affe@tion of fome internal part, and which ap- 
pears from the fame fymptoms that attend the 


-— 
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inflammation of ‘thofe _ parts atifing from other 
caufes. 

Whether the gouty diathefis does ever hpi 
duce fach inflammation of the internal parts, 
without having firft produced it in the joints, ot 
if the inflammation of the internal part be al- 
ways a tranflation from the joints previoufly af- 
feéted, I dare not determine ; but, even fuppof- 
ing the latter to be always the cafe, I think the 
difference of the affection of the internal part 
 muft ftill diftInguifh the mifplaced from what I 
have named the Retrocedent Gout. 

pxxiv. What. internal parts may be affected 
by the mifplaced gout, I cannot precifely fay, 
becaufe I have never met with any cafes of the 
mifplaced gout in my practice; and I find no 
cafes of it diftinly marked by pra¢tical writers, 
except that of a pneumonic inflammation. 

- pxxv. There are two cafes of a tranflated gout; 


the one of which is an affeQion of the neck of  — 


the bladder, producing pain, ftrangury, and a ca- 
tarrhus vefice: The other is an affection of the 
rectum, fometimes by pain alone in that part, 
and fometimes by hemorrhoidal fwellings there. 
In gouty perfons, I have known fuch affections 
alternate with inflammatory affedions of the 
joints: But whether to refer’ thofe affections to 
the retrocedent, or to the mifplaced gout, I will 
not prefume to determine. | 
2 
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_pxxvi. From'the hiftory which I have now dee 


livered of the gout, I think it may be difcerned 
under all its various appearances. It 1s however 
commonly fuppofed, that there are cafes in which 
it may be difficult to diftinguifh gout, from rheu- 
matifm, and it is poffible there may be fuch cafes; 
but, for the moft part, the two difeafes may be 
diftinguifhed with great certainty, by obferving 
the predifpofition, the antecedents, the parts af- 
fected, the recurrences of the difeafe, and its 
connection with the other parts of the fyftem ; 
which circumftances, for the moft part, appear 
very differently in the two difeafes.. 


_pxxvir.. With refpe&t to the gout, our next — 


bufinefs is to inveftigate its proximate caufe; 
which muft be a difficult tafk, and I attempt it 
with fome diffidence. | 

pxxvi. Upon this fubjed, the opinion which 
has generally prevailed is, that the gout depends 
upon a certain morbific matter, always prefent 
in the body; and that this matter, by certain 
caufes, thrown upon the joints or other parts, 
produces the feveral phenomena of the difeafe, 

DXXIX. This doctrine, however ancient and ge- 
neral, appears to me very doubtful ; for, 


Firft, there is no direct evidence of any morbi-_ 
fic matter being prefent in perfons difpofed to . 


the gout, There are no experiments or obferva- 


tions which fhow that the blood, or other hur 


4° 
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hiours of gouty perfons, are in any refpect differ- 
ent from thofe of other perfons. Previous to at« 
tacks of the gout, there appear no marks of. any 
morbid ftate of the fluids ; 3 for the difeafe gene- 
tally attacks thofe perfons who have enjoyed the 
moft perfe& health, and appear to be in that 
{tate when the difeafe comes on. At a certain 
period of the difeafe, a peculiar matter indeed 
appears in gouty perfons (Dxvi.) ; but this, 
which doés not' appear in every inftance, and 
which appears only after the difeafe has fubfifted 
for a long time, feems manifeftly to be the effed, 
not the caufe of the difeafe. Further, though 


-.there be certain acrids which, taken into the bo- 


dy, feem to excite the gout (rv. )s it is probable 
that thefe acrids operate otherwife in exciting the 
difeafe, than by affording the material caufe of it. 
In general, therefore, there is no proof of any 
morbific matter being the caufe of the gout. 
“Secondly, The fuppofitions concerning the 
particular nature of the matter producing the: 
gout, have been fo various and fo contradictory 
to each other, as to allow us to conclude, that 
there is truly no proof of the. exiftence of any 
of them. With refpect to many of thefe fuppo- 
fitions, they are fo inconfiftent with chemical 
philofophy, and with the laws of the animal eco- 


—nhomy, that they muft be entirely rejected. 
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Thirdly, The fuppofition af a morbific. matter 
being the:caufe of the gout, is not confiftent with — 
the phenomena of the difeafe, particularly with — 
its frequent and fudden branilasions from one pant 
to another. 

Fourthly, The Genet is eitien deg: 
improbable by this, that if a morbific matter did © 
exift, its operation fhould be fimilar in the feveral 
parts which. it attacks ;. whereas it feems to be 
very different, being ftimulant, and exciting in- 
flammation in the joints, but fedative and de- 
ftroying the tone in the ftomach: Which, upon — 
the fuppofition of particular ‘matter ating in | 
both cafes, is not to be dihinis te a an! ants ) 
ence in the part affeled.. > 

‘Fifthly, Some fads, alleged in Asie: of a more 
bific matter, are not fufficiently confirmed, fuch as 
thofe which would prove the difeafe to be contagi- 
ous. There is, however, no proper evidence of 
this, the facts given being not only few, but ex- 
ceptionable ; and the negative obfervations are 
innumerable. Lon 

Sixthly, Some arguments brought in Stowe as | 
a morbific matter, are founded upon a miftaken 
explanation. The difeafe has been fuppoted to 
depend upon a morbific matter, becaufe, it is hes 
reditary. But the inference is not juft ; for moft 
hereditary difeafes do not depend upon any mor- 
bific matter, hut upon a particular conformation 
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of the ftructure of the body, tranfmitted from 
the parent to the offspring ; and this laft appears 
to be particularly the cafe in the gout. It may 
be alfo obferved, that hereditary difeafes, depend- 
ing upon a morbific matter, always appear much 
more early in life than the gout commonly does. 
Seventhly, The fuppofition of a morbific mat- 
ter being the caufe of the gout, has been hither- 
to ufelefs, as it has not fuggefted any fuccefsful 
method of cure, Particular fuppofitions have of- 
ten corrupted the practice, and have frequently 
led from thofe views which might be ufeful, and 
from that practice which experience had approv- 
ed. Further, though the fuppofition of a morbi- 
fic matter has been generally received,-it has 
been as generally negleéted in*pra@tice. When 
the gout has affeGed the ftomach, nobody thinks 
of correcting the matter fuppofed to be prefent 
there, but merely of reftoring the tone of the 
moving fibres. 
he Eighthly, The fuppofition of a iciliifis mat- 
ter is quite fuperfluous ; for it explains nothing, 
without fuppofing that matter to produce a 
change in the ftate of the moving powers; and 
a change in the ftate of the moving powers, pro- 
duced by other caufes, explains every circum- 
ftance, without the fuppofition of a morbific mat. 
ter; and,to this purpofe, it may be obferved,that ~ 
many of the caufes (piv.) exciting the gout, do 
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not operate upon the ftate of the fluids, but dis 
teatly and folely upon that of the moving powers. 
Laftly, The fuppofition of a morbific matter is 
alfo fuperfluous ; becaufe, without any fuch fup- 
pofition, I think the difeafe can be explained in 
a manner more confiftent with its phenomena, | 
with the laws of the animal economy, and with 
the method of cure which experience has ap- 
proved. | | 
I now proceed to give this Pipa but, 
before entering upon it, I mutt egieny fome ge- 
neral obfervations. | 
‘ pxxx. The firft obfervation is, that the gout is 
a difeafe of the whole fyftem, or depends upon a 
certain. general conformation and ftate of the bo- 
dy; which manifeftly appears from the fads 
‘mentioned from ccccxciv. to ccccxcvil. But the 
general ftate of the {yftem depends chiefly upon 


the flate of its primary moving powers; and — 


therefore the gout may be fuppofed to be con 
an affection of thefe. . 

--pxxxr. My fecond obfervation is, that the gout 
is manifeftly an affection of the nervous fyftem 3 
in which the primary moving powers of the 
whole fyftem are lodged. ‘Fhe occafional or ex~ 
citing caufes (piv.), are almoft all fuch as act di- 
rectly upon the nerves and nervous fyftem; and’ 
the greater part. of the fymptoms of the atonic. 
er retrocedent gout are. manifeitly affections of 
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the fame fyftem. (pxx. and pxxi:) This leads 
us to feek for an explanation of the whole of the 
difeafe in the laws of the nervous fyftem, and 
particularly in the changes which may happen 
_ in the balance of its feveral parts. | 

pxxxu. My third obfervation is, that the fto- 
mach, which has fo univerfal a confent with the rett 
of the fyftem, is the internal part that is the moft 
frequently and often very confiderably affected 
_ by the gout: ‘The paroxyfms of the difeafe are 
- commonly preceded by an affection of the fto- 
~ mach (pvu.); many of the exciting caufes (ptv.) 
act firft wpon the ftomach ; and the fymptoms of 
the atonic and retrocedent goiit (pxX. pxxtl.) are 
moft commonly and chiefly affections of the fame 
ergan. This obfervation leads us to rémark, that 
there is a balance fubfifting between the itate of 
‘the internal and that of the external parts; and, 
in particular, that the ftate of the fiomach is 
-eonnected with that of the external parts (x1v.), 
fo that the ftate of tone in the one may: be come 
municated to the other. 

pxxxul. Thefe obfervations. ae A si cy I 
fhall now offer the A pathology of the 
ROU 

In fome perfons there is a certain bieniah and 
| plethoric ftate of the fyftem (cccexevi.), which, 
at a certain period of life, is liable to a lofs ss 
fone in the extremities singe: dvi.) This ig 

Vel. I. | x | 
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in fome meafure communicated to the whole 
fyftem, but appears more efpecially in the func- 
tions of the ftomach (pvu.). ‘When this lofs of 


tone occurs while the energy of the brain. fill 


retains its vigour, the vis medieatrix nature ig eX- 
cited to reftore the. tone of the parts; and ac- 


complithes it by exciting an inflammatory affec- 


tion in fome part of the extremities. When this 
has fubfifted for fome days, the tone of the extre- 
mities, and of the whole fyftem, are reftored, and 
‘the patient returns to his ordinary flate of health 


(px1.) 


pxxxiv., This is oie Nal of brchemast in, lke 


ordinary form of the difeafe, which we name the 


regular gout; but there are circumftances of the : 


body, in which this courfe is interrupted or. ya= 


ried. Thus when the atony (nvis Dvi.) has.ta~ 


ken place, if the reaction (n1x.) do nat fucceed, 


the atony continues in the ftomach, or perhaps 


in other internal parts, and produces that: ftate 
which we have, for reafons now abvious, named. 
the atonie gout. 


_DXxxv. A fecond ite of variation in fe al 


of the gout is, when, to the atony, the reaction 
and inflammation have to a certain degree. fuc- 


ceeded, but from caufes either internal or exter-_ 
nal, the tone of the extremities, and perhaps of a 


the whole fyftem, is weakened; fo that the in- 


flammatory ftate, before it had either proceeded : 
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to the degree, or continued for the. time, requie 
-fite for reftoring the tone of the fyftem, fudden- 
ly and entirely ceafes... Hence the ftomach, and 
other internal parts, relapfe into the ftate of ato- 
ny; and perhaps have this increafed by the 
atony communicated from the extremities: All 
which appears in what we have termed the retro- 
eedent gout. | : 
pxxxvi. A third cafe of variation from: the or- 
dinary courfe of the gout is, when, to the atony 
ufually preceding, an inflammatory, reaction -ful- 
ly fucceeds: But has its ufual determination to 
the joints by fome circumflances prevented } and 
is therefore direted to an internal part, where it 
produces an inflammatory affeGion,» and that 
ftate of things which we have named. the mi 
placed gout. ici | 
pxxxvi. We have eas offered an ioevolasis 
‘tion of the circumftances of the fyftem ‘in the 
feveral ftates of the gout; and this explanation 
we fuppofe to be confiftent with thé phenomena 
of the difeafe, and with the laws of the animal 
economy. There are indeed, with refpedt to the 
theory of the difeafe, feveral queftions which 
tnight be put, to which we have not given any 
anfwer. But, though perhaps we could give an . 
_anfwer to’ many of thefe queftions, it does not 
here appear neceflary ; as at prefent we intend 
‘iid to. eftablith {uch general facts with regard to 
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this difeafe; as may lay a foundation for the cure: 
of it, fo far as experience has enabled us to pro- . 
fecute it. Proceeding, therefore, upon the feve- 
ral parts of the pathology given, as fo many mat — 
 te#s of faét, I fhall now confider what may be at: 
tempted towards the cure of the difeafe. | 
pxxxvi. In entering upon this, I muft ob+ 
ferve, in the firft place, that a cure has been com- 
monly thought impoflible ; and we acknowledge 
it to be very probable, that the gout, as a dif. 
eafe of the whole habit, and very often depend- 
mg upor original conformation, éannot be cured 
by medicines, the. effects of which are always 
very tranfitory, and feldom extend to the produ- 
cing any confiderable change of the whole habit. 
pxxx1x. It would perhaps have been happy 
for gouty perfons, if this opinion had been impli- . 
- citly received by them; as it would have pre- 
vented their having been fo often the dupes of 
{elf-interefted pretenders, who have either amuf- 
ed them with inert medicines, or have rafhly em- 
ployed thofe of the moft pernicious tendency. I 
aim much difpofed to believe the impoffibility of 
a cure of the gout by medicines; and more cer- 
tainly ftill incline to think, that whatever may 
be the poflible power of medicines, yet no medi- 
cine for curing the gout has hitherto been found. © 
_ Although almoft every age has prefented a new 
-yemedy, yet all hitherto offered have very foon 
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 peen either neglected as ufelefs, or ciadenned as 
pernicious. | 

 px~. Though unwilling to admit the power of 
medicines, yet I contend, that a great deal can 
be done towards the cure of the gout by a 
‘regimen: And from what has been obferved 
(ceecxcvit.), I am firmly perfuaded, that any 
man who, early in life, will enter upon the con- 
ftant practice of bodily labour, and of abftinence 
from animal food, will be preferved amen trom 
the difeafe; 

Whether there be any. other means of radical- 
ly curing the gout, I am not ready to determine. 
There are hiftories of cafes of the gout, in which 
it is faid, that by great emotions of mind, by 
wounds, and by other accidents, the fymptoms 
have been fuddenly relieved, and never again 
returned ; but how far thefe accidental cures 
might be imitated by art, or would fucceed in o- _ 
ther cafes, is at leaft extremely uncertain. 
- pxis.. The practices proper and neceflary in 
the treatment of the gout, are to be confidered - 
under two heads: fir/f, As they are to be em- 
ployed i in the intervals of paroxy{ms ; or, ‘babii 
/y, As during the time of thefe. 

pxLt. In the intervals’ of paroxy{ms, the indi- 
cations are, to prevent the return of paroxy{ms, 
or at leaft to render them lefs frequent, and more 
moderate. During the time of paroxy{ms, the 
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indications are, to moderate the violence, and 
fhorten the duration of them as much as can be | 


done with fafety.. 


pxiut. It has been already shterved) gids the — | 


dily exercife, and by a low diet; and |. am of 


‘gout may be entirely prevented by conftant bin | 


opinion, that this prevention may take place even — | 
in perfons who, have a hereditary difpofition to — 


the difeafe. I muft add here, that even when 
the difpofition has difcovered itfelf by feveral 


_paroxyfms of inflammatory gout, I am perfuaded — | 


that labour and abftinence will abfolutely pre- 4 


vent any returns of it for the reft of life. Thefe, 
therefore, are the means of anfwering the firft 
indication to be purfued in the intervals of pa- 
roxy{ms; and I mutt here offer fome remarks up- 
on the proper ufe of thefe remedies. 


pxiiv. Exercife, in perfons difpofed to the 


gout, is directed to two purpofes: One of thefe is 


the ftrengthening of the tone of the extreme ‘ 


 veffels; and the other, the guarding againtt a 
plethoric ftate. For the former, if exercife be 
einployed early in life, and before intemperance a 


has weakened the body, a very moderate degree ~ 
of it will anfwer the purpofe; and for the latter, — 
if abftinence be at the fame time obferved, little _ 


exercife will be neceffary. 


pxLv. With refpect to exercife, this in genes — 


ral is to be obferved, that it fhould never be vio+ 


— 
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Tent; for, if violent, it cannot be long continu © 
~-ed,and muft always endanger the bringing onan 
atony in proportion to the violence of the preced- 
ing exercile. 
pxivi. It is alfo to be opferved, ‘that the exer- | 
cife of geftation, though confiderable and con- 
ftanit, if it be entirely without bodily exercife, 
will not anfwer the purpofe in preventing the 
gout. For this end, therefore, the exercife mutt 
be in fome méafure that of the body; and muft — 
be thoderate, but at the fame time conftant, and 
continued through life. 
pxtvu. In every cafe and circumftance of the 
gout in which the patient retains the ufe of his 
limbs, bodily exercife, in the intervals of parox- 
yfms, will always be ufeful; and, in the begin- 
-nings of the difeafe, when the difpofition to it is 
not yet ftrong, exercife may prevent a patoxyim 
which otherwife might have come on. In more ad- 
vanced ftates of the difeafe, however, when there 
‘is fome difpofition to a paroxy{m, much walking 
will bring it on ; either as it weakens the tone of 
the lower extremities, or as it excites an inflam- 
matory difpofition in them: and it is probable, 
that in the fame manner ftrains or contufions of- 
ten bring on a paroxy{m of the gout. | 
 pxtvit. Abftinence, the other part of our re- 
-gimen (pxt.) for preventing the gout, is of more 
difficult application. If an abftinence from ani- 
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mal food be entered upon early in life, while the | 


vigour of the fyftem is yet entire, we have no — 


if the motive for this diet fhall not have occur- 


doubt of its being both fafe and effectual; but — 


red till the conftitution fhall have been broken — 


by intemperance, or by the decline of life, a low 


diet may then endanger the bringing on an ato- 
nic ftate. 


pxuix. Further, if a low diet he entered upon — 
only in the decline of life, and be at the fame — 


time a very great change in the former. manner 
of living, the withdrawing of an accuftomed fti- 
mulus -of the fyftem may readily throw this into 
an atonic ftate. 


be greater or lefs according to the management 


pi. The fafety of an abftemious courfe may — 


of it. It is animal food which efpecially dif- 

pofes to the plethoric and inflammatory ftate, — 
and that food is to be therefore efpecially ayoid- — 
ed; but, on the other hand, it is vegetable ali- — 


ment of the loweft quality that is in danger of 


weakening the fyftem too much, by not afford- 
ing fufficient nourifhment ; and more particulare 


ly, of weakening the tone of the ftomach by its 


acefcency. It is therefore a diet of a middle nae 
ture that is to be chofen; and milk is precifely 


of this kind, as containing both animal and es | 


getable mane 
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_ As approaching to the nature of milk, and as 
being a vegetable matter containing the greateft 
portion of nourifhment, the farinaceous feeds are 


next to be chofen, and are the food moft Propen 


to be joined with milk. 
_ put. With refpea to drink, fermented iqunrs 


are ufeful only when they are joined with animal 


food, and that by their acefcency ; and their fti- 
mulus is only neceflary from cuftom. When, 
therefore, animal food is to be avoided, ferment- 


ed liquors are unneceflary ; and by increafing 


- 


the acefcency of vegetables, thefe liquors. may 
be hurtful. The ftimulus of fermented or {pj- 
ritous liquors, is not neceflary to the young and 


- vigorous; and when much employed, impairs 


the tone.of the fyftem. Thefe liquors therefore 
are to be avoided, except fo far as cuftom and the 
declining ftate of the fyftem may have rendered 
them neceffary. For preyenting or moderating 


the regular gout, water is the only proper drink. 


piu. With refpe@ to an abftemious: courfe, it 
has been fuppofed, that an abftinence from ani- 
mal food and fermented liquors, or the living 
upon milk and farinacea alone, for the {pace of 
one year, might be fufficient for a radical cure 
of the gout : and it is poffible, that at a certain 
period of life, in certain circumitances of the con- 


 flitution, fuch a meafure might anfwer the pur- 


met i, Ss 


pofe. But this is very donbtful; and it is more 
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“probable that the ebftinehce muft, in a great 
meafure, be continued, and the milk diet be per 
fifted in for the reft of life. It is well known, 
that feveral perfons who had entered on an ab- 
ftemious courfe, and had been thereby delivered 
from the gout, have however, upon returning to_ 
their former manner of full living, had the dif 
eafe return upon them with as much violence as 
before, or in a more irregular and more danger-. 
ous form. ; : 7 

piu. It has been alleged, that for preventing : 
the return of the gout, blood-letting, or fcarificas © 
tions of the feet, frequently repeated, and at ftat-_ 
ed times, may be practifed with anid 3 but 
of this I have had no experience. 

pLiv. Exercife and abftinence aré the means 
of avoiding the plethoric ftate which gives the. 
difpofition to the gout, and are, therefore, the 
means propofed for preventing paroxyfms, or, at 
leaft, for rendering them lefs frequent and more 
moderate. But many circumftances prevent the — 
fteadinefs neceflary in purfuing thefe meafures ; 
and, therefore, in fuch cafes, unlefs great care | 
be taken to avoid the exciting caufes, the difeafe 
may frequently return ; and, in many cafes, the 
preventing of paroxyfms is chiefly to be obtained 
by avoiding thofe exciting caufes enumerated in 
piv. The conduct neceflary for avoiding them, 
will be fufficiently obvious to perfons acquainted 

;, | 
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with the doctrines of the Hygieine, which I fup. 
pofe to have been delivered in another place. 
piv. A due attention in avoiding thofe feveral 


-caufes (pm. piv.), will certainly prevent fits of 


the gout; and the taking care that'the exciting 
caufes be never applied in a great degree, will 
certainly render fits more moderate when they 
docome on. But, upon the whole, it will ap- 
pear, that a ftri@ attention to the whole con- 


duct of life, is in this matter: neceflary ; and, 


therefore, when the predifpofition has taken 
place, it will be sche difficult to avoid the 
difeafe. 

pLvi. I am indeed firmly serlinuded, that, ee 
obviating the predifpofition, and by avoiding the 


‘exciting caufes, the gout may be entirely pre- 


vented; but, as the meafures neceffary for this 
purpofe will, in moft cafes, be purfued with dif- 
ficulty, and even with reluctance, men have 
been very defirous to find a medicite which 
might anfwer the purpofe, without any reftraint 
on their manner of living. To gratify this de- 
fire, phyficians have propofed, and, to take ad- 
vantage of it, empirics have feigned many re- 
medies, as we have already obferved. Of what 
nature feveral of thefe remedies have been, I 
cannot certainly fay; but, of thofe which are 
unknown, we conclude, from their having been 
only of temporary fame, and from their having 
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foon fallen into negle&, that they have been ei- 
ther inert or pernicious, and, therefore, I make 
no inquiry after them; and fhall now remark 
only upon one or two known remedies for the. 
gout, which have been lately in vogue. 

pLvu. One of thefe is what has been named 
in England the Portland Powder. This is not a 
new medicine, but is mentioned by Ga Len, 
and, with fome little variation in its compofition, 
has been mentioned by the writers of almoft 


every age fince that time. It appears to have - 


been at times in fafhion, and to have again fallen 


into neglect ; and I think that this laft has been 


owing to its having been found to be, in many 


inftances, pernicious. In every inflance which 


I have known of its exhibition for the length of ; 
time prefcribed, the perfons who had taken it 


were indeed afterwards free from any inflamma- 
tory affection of the joints, but they were affect- 
ed with many fymptoms of the atonic gout ; and 
all, foon after finifhing their courfe of the medi- 
cine, have been attacked with apoplexy, afthma, 
or dropfy, which proved fatal. 
piviu, Another remedy, which has had ‘the 
appearance of preventing the gout, is an alkali 
in various forms, fuch as the fixed alkali, both 
mild and cauftic, lime-water, foap, and abforb- 
ent earths. Since it became common to exhibit 
thefe medicines in nephritic and calculous cafes, 
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it has often happened that they were given to 
thofe who wefe at the fame time fubject to the 
gout ; and it has been obferved; that, under the 
ufe of thefe medicines, gouty perfons have been 
longer free from the fits of their difeafe. That, 
however, the ufe of thefe medicines has entirely 
prevented the returns of gout, I do not know . 
becaufe I never pufhed the ufe of thofe medi- 
cines for: a long time, being apprehenfive that 
the long continued ufe of them might produce 4 
hurtful change in the ftate of the fluids. 

pix. With refpect to preventing the gout, I 
have only one other remark to offer.. As the 
preventing the gout depends very much on fup- 
porting the tone of the ftomach, and avoiding 
indigeftion ; fo coftivenefs, by occafioning this, 
is very hurtful to gouty perfons. It is, therefore, 
neceflary for fuch perfons to prevent: or remove 
' coftivenefs, and, by a laxative medicine, when 


, needful; but it is at the fame time proper, that 


the medicine employed fhould be fuch as may 
keep the belly regular, without much purging. — 
Aloetics, rhubarb, magnefia alba, or flowers of 
fulphur, may be employed, as the one or the o- 
ther may happen to be bett fuited to particular . 


 perfons. | aah He 


pix. Thefe are the feveral meafures (from 
DXLI, to DLIx.) to be purfued in the intervals of 
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the paroxyfms; and we are next to mention the 


meafures proper during the, time of them. 
pix. As, during the times of paroxyfms, 
the body is in a’ feverifh flate, no ‘irritation 


fhould then be added to it; and every part, 


therefore, of the antiphlogiftic regimen (cxxx. 
to''cxxx.), except the application of cold, 
ought to be ftrictly obferved. ! 

Another exception to the general rule may 
occur, when the tone of the ftomach is weak, 
and when the patient has been before much ac- 
cuftomed to the ufe of ftrong drink; for then it 


may be allowable, and even neceffary, to give | 


* 


fome animal food, and a little wine. 


-pixit. That no irritation is to be added to the 


fyftem during the paroxyfms of gout, except in 
the cafes mentioned, is entirely agreed upon a- 
mong phyficians ; but it is a more difficult mat- 
ter to determine whether, during the time of 
paroxyfms, any meafures may be -purfued: to mo- 
derate the violence of reaction and of inflamma- 


tion. Dr. Sydenham has given it as his opinion, 
that’ the more viclent the inflammation and | 


pain, the paroxyfms will be the fhorter, as well 
as the interval between the prefent and next pa- 
roxy{m longer; and, if this opinion be admitted 
as juft, it will forbid the ufe of any remedies 


which might moderate the inflammation ; which | 


js, to a certain degree, undoubtedly neceflary 


; 
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for the health of thé body. On the other hand, - 
acute pain. preffes for relief; and, although a 
certain degree of inflammation may feem abfo- 
lutely neceflary, it is not certain but that a mo- 
derate degree of it may an{wer the purpofe; and 
it is even probable, that, in many cafes, the: vio- 
lence of inflammation may weaken the tone; of 
the parts, and thereby invite a return of .parox- 
yfms,. It feems to me to be; in this way, that, 
as the difeafe advances, the) ipavonylins become 
more frequent. 

pLxui. From thefe laft ‘eGhenircs: Sy gid 


probable, ‘that, during) the «time. of paroxyfins, 


fome meafures may be taken, to’ moderate.'the 


violence of the inflammation and) pain; and 


particularly, that, in’ firft paroxyfms, and,in the © 
young and vigorous, blood-letting at the arm 


may be pradtifed with advantage ;\ but Lam per; 


fuaded, that this practice cannot be’ repeated — 


_ often with fafety ; becaufe blood-letting not on- 
ly weakens the tone of the fyftem, but may-alfo 


contribute to produce plethora, I believe, how- 
ever, that bleeding by leeches upon. the. foot, 
and upon the inflamed part, may be praétifed, 

and repeated with greater fafety; and I have — 
known inftances of its having been pradtifed 
with fafety, to moderate! and fhorten paroxy{ms; 
but how far it may be carried, we have not had . 


experience enough to determine. 
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-pixtv. Befides blood-letting, and the anti: 
shispiti¢ regimen, it has been propofed to em-= 
ploy remedies for ' moderating the inflammatory 
fpafm of the part affeGtéd, fuch as warm-bath- 
ing, and emollient poultices.. Thefe have fome- 
times been employed with advantage and _ fafe- 
_ ty 3 but, at other times, have been found to give 

occafion toa retroceffion of the gout. eu 
pixv. Bliftering is a very effectual means of 
relieving .and difcuffing a paroxy{m of the gout; _ 
but has alfo frequently had the effe@ of render= | 
ing it retrocedent. 
- DLEVI. The ftinging with nettles I ere ag 
analogous to bliftering ; and I think it probable — 
that it would be attended with the fame dangers 

‘puxvit. The barning with moxa, or other fub- © 
ftances, I confider as a remedy of the fame kind. 
I have had, indeed; no evidence of this proving 
hurtful; but rieither have I had any proper evi- 
dence of its having proved a radical cure. © ‘ 

pixvi. Camphire, and fome aromatic oils, 
| have the power of allaying the pain, and of te« © 
moving the inflammation from the part affect- 
ed; but thefe remedies commonly make the ins — 
faninileiee only fhift from one part to another, 
and, therefore, with the hazard of its falling up- 
ona part where it may be more dangerous; and ~ 
they have fometimes rendered the gout retroces 
dent. | . 
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pixix, From thefe reflections (puxIVv: et feq.), 


it will appear, that fome danger muft attend 
_ every external application to the parts affected, 


during a paroxyf{m 3 and that, therefore; the 
common practice of committing the perfon to 


patience and flannel alone, is eftablifhed upon 
the beit foundation. 

DLxx. Opiates give the moft certain relief. 
from pain; but, when given in the beginning of 


_ gouty paroxyfms, occafion thefe to return with 
_ greater violence. When, however, the parox- 


yfms fhall have abated in their violence, but ftild 


continue to return, fo as to occafion painful and 


- reftlefsinights, opiates may be then given with. | 


fafety,and advantage, efpecially in the cafe of 


_ perfons advanced in life, and who have been ofs 


ce.” 
oe 


me 
_. 


ten affeGed with the difeafe. 
pLxxI. When, after paroxyfms have ceafed, 
fome fwelling and ftiffnefs fhall remain in the 


_ joints, thefe fymptoms are to be difcufled by the 


diligent ufe of the flefh-brufh. 

DLxxu. Purging, immediately after a paroxs 
yim, will be always employed with the hazard of 
bringing it on again, 

pLxxul. I have now finifhed what has occut.- 
red to be faid upon the means of preventing-and __ 
curing the regular gout, and fhall now confider . 
its management when it has become irregular, 

Vol. I. ¥ 
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ef which, as I have obferved. above, there are 
three different cafes. 3 
.» pixxiv. In the firft cafe, aries I saa rested 
- the Atonic Gout, the cure is to be accomplifhed - 
by carefully avoiding all debilitating caufes, and 
by employing, at the fame time, the means of | 
{ftrengthening the fyftem in general, and. eet fto- 
mach in particular. 
~ prxxv. For the avoiding: ethical i F 
I mufl refer to the dodrines of the Seige as 
“an DLIV. 135913 4 

pLxxvi. For ftrengthening the fy item: in‘ ge- 
neral, I muft ‘recommend frequent exercife:: on 
~ hhorfeback, and-moderate walking. Cold: bath- 
ing alfo may anfwer the purpofe, and. may: be 
fafely employed, if it appear'to be powerfulian 
ftimulating the fyftem, and be not applied when ~ 
the extremities are threatened with any pain.: 
_. For fupporting the’tone of the fyftem in gene- 
ral, when threatened with atonic gout, fome 
animal food ought to be employed, and the more — 
acefcent vegetables ought to be avoided. Inthe © 
fame cafe, fome wine alfo may be neceflary; 
but it fhould be in moderate quantity, and of 
the leaft acefcent kinds; and, if every kind of 
wine fhall be found to increafe the acidity of the 
ftomach, ardent {pirits ape water seni be ems 
ployed. 

DLXxviL, For aac line the kaeed ‘ie ‘ 
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ters and the Peruvian bark may be émployed ; 


but care muft be taken, that they be not »con- 


ftantly employed for any pads one of time. 
Couspand DLVIL. 3 

The moft effectual inedicine for peated 
the ftomach is iron, which may be employed un- 


der various: preparations ; but to me the beft ap- 


pears to be. the ruft.in fine powder, which may 
be given in very large dofes; i 4 

For {upporting the tone of the hahaa aro-= 
matics, may be employed; but fhould be ufed with 
caution,.as the frequent: and large ufe of them 
may have an -oppofite effea ; and they. fhould, 
therefore; be given’ only in compliance with 


former ha or for ere paeenes ‘ympe : 


toms. 

» When thé attiiech sti to: He liable to.n- 
Sipeltion| gentle vomits may be frequently given} 
and proper laxatives fhould be always gg A 
_to obviate or to remove coftivenefs, ©» }2 
» pixxvin, In the atonic’ gout, ot in: -perfons 
liable to it, to guard againtt cold is efpecially ne- 
ceflary ; and the moft certain means of doing 
this, is by repairing to a warm climate alias: 
the winter feafon. vi 

DLXx1x, In the more violent cafes of sti ato- 
‘nic gout, bliftering the lower extremities may be 
ufeful ; but that remedy fhould be avoided when 
any pain threatens the extremities. In perfons 
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liable to the atonic gout, iffues may be eftablifh- 
_ed in the extremities, as in fome naan es a aa | 
plement to the difeafe, 

pixxx. A fecond cafe of the ena gout, 
is that’ which I have named the Retrocedent. 
- When this affects the ftomach and inteftines, re- 
lief is to be inftantly attempted by the free ufe 
of ftrong wines, joined with aromatics, and given 
warm ; or if thefe fhall not prove’ powerful e- 
nough) ardent fpirits muft be employed, and are 
to! be given in a large dofe. In moderate at- 
tacks, ardent fpirits. impregnated with garlic, or 
with alafeetida, may be employed; or, even with- 
out the ardent fpirits, a folution of afafoetida with 
the volatile alkali, may anfwer the purpofe. O- 
piates are often an effectual remedy, and may be 
joined with aromatics, as in the Ele€tuarium The- 
baicum ; or they may be ufefully joined with vo- 
latile’ alkali and camphire. Mufk has. likewife: 
pe ufeful in this difeafe. 

“When the affection of the ftomach is accompa- : 
nied with vomiting, this may be encouraged, by 
taking draughts of warm wine, at firft with wa- 


ter, and afterwards without it; having at length 


- recourfe, if neceffary, to fome of the remedies a- _ 
bove mentioned, and particularly the opiates. = _ 
In like manner, ifthe inteftines be affected — 
with diarrhoea, this is to be at firft encouraged, — 
by taking plentifully of weak brqth ; and when ~ 
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this fhall have been done per ae the daulie 
is to be quieted by opiates. 
. DLxxx1. When the retrocedent gout hall af- 
feét the lungs, and produce afthma, this is to be 
cured by opiates, by antifpafmodics, and perhaps 
by bliftering on the breaft or back. 
‘DLxxxu. When the gout, leaving the extremi- 
ties, fhall affe@ the head, and produce pain, ver- 
tigo, apoplexy, or palfy, our refources are very | 
precarious. The moft probable means of relief 
is bliftering the head ; and if the gout fhall have 
receded very entirely from the extremities, blif- 
ters may be applied to thefe alfo. Together 
_ with thefe blifterings, aromatics, and the volatile 
alkali, may be thrown into the ftomach. 
DLxxxull. The third cafe of the irregular gout 
is what I have named the Mifplaced, that is, 
when the inflammatory affection of the gout, in- 
ftead of falling upon the extremities, falls upon 
fome internal part. In this cafe, the difeafe is 
_ to be treated by blood-letting, and by fuch other 
remedies‘as would be proper in an idiopathic 1 in- 
‘flammation of the fame parts. 
_ pixxxiv. Whether the tranflation fo frequently 
made from the extremities to the kidneys, is to 
be confidered as an inftance of the mifplaced 
gout, feems, as we have faid before, uncertain : 
but Iam difpofed to think it fomething differ- 
ent; and therefore am of opinion, that in the 


| Nepbralgia Calculofa pr : roduced upon this occa» 
ae 


on, the remedies of inflammation are to be em- 


ployed no farther. than they: may be otherwife 


- fometimes neceflary in that aldealere eiifing ¢ al 
other caufes than i! gout, ee 3 
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BOOK I. 


OF EXANTHEMATA,%, 
OR ERUPTIVE FEVERS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


DLEXXV. Tar difeafes comprehended under this 

title, which make the third Order of .Pyrexie in 

our Nofology, are in general fuch as do not arife 

but tipon occafion of a fpecific contagion applied, 

- which firft produces fever, and afterwards an e- 

Yuption upon the furface of the body; and which 

- difeafes, for the moft part; afle& perfons but 
once in the courfe of their lives. : 

DLXxxvI. Whether the character of ste Order 

may be thus limited, or if the Order may be al- 


* Contagious difeafes, attacking a perfon only once in the 
courfe of life; commencing with fever; at a certain period of 
the difeafe, pimples make their appearance, often in great num- 
ber and fma!l, fpread over the fkin. Syn. Nof. 
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lowed to comprehend alfo the eruptive fevers 
produced by a matter generated in the body it~ 
felf, and likewife thofe cafes of eruption which 
do not depend upon contagion, er upon a matter ~ 
- generated before the fever, but upon a matter 
generated in the courfe of the fever, I am not 
‘ready to determine. Of the difeafes enumerat- 


ed by the Nofologifts as Exanthemata, there are — | 


certainly three different kinds, which may be di- 
ftinguifhed by the circumftances mentioned in 
this and the preceding paragraph. Of the firft. 
kind are the Small-pox, the Chicken-pox, the — 
Meafles, the Scarlet Fever, and the Plague. Of 
the fecond kind feems to be the Eryfipelas;.and 
of the third kind I judge the Miliaria and Pete- 

chia to be. But as I am not fufficiently confi- 
dent in the facts which fhould fupport thefe di- 
ftinGtions, or which would enable us to apply — 
them in all cafes; I go on in this book to treat | 
of almoft all the exanthemata enumerated by ~ 
preceding Nofologifts, with only fome difference 
in the arrangement from what it was in my for: 
mer editions, | 


eo 
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CHAP. T 
OF THE SMALL-POX * 


pixxxvir, Lue fmall-pox is a difeafe arifing 
from a contagion of a fpecific nature, which firft 
produces a fever, and on the third or fourth day 
thereof, produces an eruption of {mall red pim- 
ples. Thefe are afterwards formed into putftules, 
containing a matter, which, in the courfe of 
eight days from the time of the eruption, is chan- 
ged into pus. After this, the matter dries, and. 
falls off in crufts. ‘ | 
DLXxxvill. This is a general idea of the difeafe: 
but there are two particular forms or varieties of 
it, well known under the appellations of the Dz- 


_-* Gen. Contagious fynocha, with vomiting, and pain upon 
preffure of the epigaftrium. On the third day, an eruption of 
phlegmonic pimples appears, which is completed on the fifth ; 
in the fpace of eight days they run into fuppuration, and ter- 
minate in crufts, often leaving depreffed {cars or pits in the 


_ fkin. 


Species 1. Dittin& fmall-pox, attended with a few dining, 
circular, and elevated puitules ; 3 the fever ceafes after the com 
pletion of the eruption. 

_ Species 2. Confluent {mall pox, attended with numerous con- 


fluent puftules, not regularly circum{cribed, little elevated, and 


flaccid ; the fever continues after the eruption. Syn. Nof. 
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Stinét and Confluent, wach aoauite to be {pecially 


_defcribed. 
. DEXxx1x. In the former, or the diftine Gait 


‘pox, the eruptive fever is moderate, and appears 
to be evidently of the inflammatory kind, or 
what we name a Synocha. It gerierally comes 
on about mid-day, with fome fymptoms of a cold 
ftage, and commonly with a confiderable languor 
and drowfinefs. A hot tage i is foon formed, and 
becomes more confiderable on the fecond and 
third days. During this courfe, children are 
liable to frequent ftartings from their flumbers ; 
and adults, if they are kept a-bed, are difpofed 
to much f{weating. On the third day, children 
are fometimes affected with one or two epileptic 
fits. Towards the end of the third day, the e- 
ruption commonly appears, and gradually in- 
creafes during the fourth; appearing firft upon 
the face, and fucceflively on the inferior parts, fo 
as to be completed over the whole body on the 
fifth day. 

- From the third day, the fever abates} and a- 
gainft the fifth, it entirely ceafes. The eruption 
appears firft in fmall red {pots, hardly eminent, 
but by degrees rifing into pimples..Thefe are 
generally upon the face in {mall number; but 
even when more numerous, they are feparate and 
diftin& from one another. On the fifth or fixth 
_ day, a {mall veficle, containing an almoft colour- 


if 
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lefs or whey-coloured fluid, appears upon the. top 
of each pimple.' For two days, thefe veficles 
increafe in breadth only, and there is a fmall hol- 
low pit in their middle; fo that it is only againft 
the eighth day that they are ee into 4 esibex 
dical puftules. 

- Thefeveficles or. puftules, from their firft for- 
mation, continue to be furrounded with an. ex- 


adly circular inflamed margin, which, when the 


puftules are numerous, diffules fome inflamma- 


tion over the neighbouring fkin, fo as to give 


fomewhat of a damaf{k rofe colour to the {paces 
between the puftules. As the puftules increafe 
in fize, if they be numerous on the face, againft 
the eighth day the whole of the face becomes 
confiderably fwelled ; and in patticular, the eye- 
lids are fo much {welled as entirely to fhut the 
eyes. | | 
‘As the difeafe thus proceeds, the matter in the 
puftules becomes by degrees more opaque and 
white, and at length of a yellowifh colour. On 
the eleventh day, the fwelling of the face is a- 
bated, and the puftules feem quite full. On the 
top of each a darker fpot appears; and at this 
place the puftule, on the eleventh day, or foon 
after, is fpontaneoufly broken, and a portion of | 
the matter oozes out; in confequence of which 
the puftule is fhrivelled, and fubfides ; while the 
matter oozing out dries, and forms a cruft upon 
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its furface. Sometimes a little only of the mat- 


ter oozes out ; and what remains in the puftule . 


becomes thick, and even hard: After fome days, 


both the crufts and the hardened puftules fall off, 


leaving the fkin, which they covered, of a brown 
red colour ; and it is only after many days that 
the {kin in thefe places refumes its natural co- 
Jour. In fome cafes, where. the matter of the 
puftules has been more liquid, the crufts formed 
by it are later in falling off, and the part they 
covered fuffers fome defquamation, which leaves 
in it a {mall pit or hollow. 

This is the courfe of things on the face; bai 
fucceflively the puftules on the reft of the body 
take the fame. The matter of the puftules, on 
the arms and hands, is frequertitly abforbed ; fo 
that, at the height of the difeafe, thefe pitteiRe 

appear as empty veficles. On the tenth and 
eleventh days, as the {welling of the face fub- 


fides, a {welling arifes in the hands and feet; but - 


whieh again fubfides as the puftules come to ma- 
_turity. 

When the sane on the face are numerous, 
fome' degree of pyrexia appears on the tenth and 
eleventh days, but difappears again after the puf- 
tules are fully ripened; or perhaps remains ina 
very flight degree till the puftules on the feet 
have finifhed their courfe. It is feldom that in 
the difting {mall-pox the fever continues longer: 
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When the puftules on the face are numerous, 
fome uneafinefs in the throat, with a hoarfenefs 
of the voice, comes on upon the fixth-or feventh 


day, and a thin liquid is poured out from the. 


mouth. Thefe fymptoms increafe with the fwell- 
ing of the face; and the’ liquids of the mouth 
and throat becoming thicker, are more difficultly 
thrown out. There is at the fame time fome diffi- 
culty of {wallowing ; fo that liquids taken in to be 
{wallowed are frequently rejected, or thrown out 
by the nofe. Butvall thefe affections of :the fau- 
ges abate as the {welling of the face fubfides.. 

pxc. In the other form of fmall-pox,’ or what 
is called the Confluent; the courfe of the difeafe 
is, in general, the fame with that wei:have de- 
fcribed >but: the fymptoms of every. ftage are 
more violent, and feveral’ of the circumftances 
are different. ave it whee 

In particular, the eruptive fever is more vio- 
lent. The pulfe is more frequent and more con- 
tracted, approaching ‘to that ftate of pulfe which 
is found in the typhus. The coma’ is more con- 
fiderable, and there is frequently a delirium. Vo- 
-miting alfo is a common fymptom, efpecially at 
the coming on of the difeafe. In very young in- 
‘fants, epileptic fits are fometimes frequent on the 
firft days of the difeafe, and fometimes prove fa- 
-tal before any eruption appears; or they ufher in 
-a very confluent and putrid fmall-pox. 
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pxci T he eruption! appears more: early on the 
third day, and: it iss frequently preceded or ac- 
companied : with an eryfipelatous efflorefeence. 
Sometimes, the eruption appéars in clufters, like — 
that/of the meafles. .. When the eruption is com-— 
pleted, the pimples. ‘are! always: more numerous 
upom the face; and at. the’ fame time fmaller and 
lefs,eminent. » After the:eruption, the fever fuf- 
fers ome: remiffion, but never goes off entirely ; 
and. after!the fifth or fxth day, it again increafes, 

-» and cénfinues confiderable through the: remain- 

ing .coutfe of the difeafe, 4 

‘The veficles formed on:the tops of the ‘oitniles 
appearddoner; and while they increafein breadth, - 
do noteretein a circular, but are every way of an 
nregulat figure. —Manyoof them run into:one an- 
other, infomuch’ that. very,often the facé is cover- 
ed rather with one veficle than with @ number of 
puftuless »‘The veficles, fo far as they are any 
ways feparated, do not arife to a f{pheéroidical 
form; but. remain flat,:and fometimes the whole 
-of the. face is) of an even furface, When the 
-puftules ate in any meafure feparated, their cir- 
-cumference is not bounded: by an inflamed mar- 
gin, andthe part of the fkin that is free from 
-puftules is commonly pale and flaccid. 

The liquor that is in the puftules changes from 
a clear to an Opaque appearance, and becomes — 
whitifh or brownith, but never acquires the yel- 
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low. colour and thick confiftence that. ee wat 
the diftindt fmall-pox.) «0 st 

pxcu. The fwelling of the Fase hint attends 
‘the diftin@ {mall-pox, when they are numerous, 
and almoft ‘then only, always attends:the :con- 
fluent, comes on more early, and arifes) tova 
ereater degree ; but abates on the tenth day, 
and on'the eleventh fiill more... At this time the 
puftules or veficles break, and, .fhrivelling, pour 
out a liquor that is formed into brown or black 
crufts, which do not fall off for many days:after. 
Thofe'of the face, in falling*off, leave the» parts 
they cover fubje@ to a defquamation, which Site 
ty certainly produces pittings.: 

On the other parts of the body, the EN 
of the confluent {mall-pox are more diftin@ than 
upon theface, ‘but never acquire the fame "ma- 
turity and’ masses of pus, as in the Diepeny 
diftind kind. DAY 2 

The hirano cihioH only AR, 8 oats 
the difting {mall- pox, very conflantly attends the 
confluent ; and both the falivation and the affec. _ 
tion of the fauces' above mentioned, are, efpe- 
cially in adults, in a higher degree. In infants, 
a diarrhcea comes frequently in place of the 
falivation. | 

In the confluent {mall-pox, there is often a 
confiderable putrefcency of the fluids, as appears 
from petechie, from ferous veficles, under which 


/ 
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the fin: fhows a: difpofition. to: gangrene, and 
from bloody urine, or other hemorrhagy, all 
which fymptoms: a eer this dif- 
eafe. 

In :the ‘confluent frill: -pox, the; fever, which 
had only fuffered a remiffion from: the time. of 
eruption to that of maturation, is often, at or im- 
mediately after this period, renewed, with confi- 
derable violence. This is what\ Has, been called 


the Secondary Fever; and is, in. different cafes, 


of various duration and event. 

px. We have thus endeavouted to. de- 
{cribe the various: .circumftances of the {mall 
pox; and from the difference of thefe circum. 
ftances, the event of the difeafe: may be deter- 
mined.. The whole. of the prognofis may be 
nearly comprifed in the following propofitions +. 

The more exadlly the difeafe retains the i 
of the diftinct kind, it is the fafer; and the more 
completely the difeafe takes the form of the con- 
fluent kind, it is the more dangerous, 

It is only when the diftin@ kind fhows a great 
number of puftules on the face, or otherwife, by 
fever or putrefcency, approaches to the circum- 


ftances of the confluent, that it is attended with 


any danger. 

In the confluent fmaH-pox there is always 
danger, and this is always more confiderable and 
certain, according as the fever is more violent 
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and permanent, and efpecially as the marks and 
fymptoms of putrefcency are more evident. — 
When the putrid difpofition is very great, the 
difeafe fometimes proves fatal before the eighth 
day; but, in moft cafes, it is on the eleventh 
that death happens, and fometimes it is put off 


- till the fourteenth or feventeenth day. 


Though the fmall-pox fhould not be immedi- 


ately fatal, the more violent kinds are often fol- 


lowed by a morbid ftate of the body, of various 
kind and event. Thefe confequences, as I judge, 
may be imputed fometimes to an acrid matter 
produced by the preceding difeafe, and depofit- 


- ed in different parts, and fometimes to an in- 


flammatory diathefis produced, and determined 
to particular parts of the body. : 

- wxciv. It is, T think, agreed among pratti- 
tioners, that, in the different cafes of {mall-pox, 
the difference chiefly depends upon the appear. 


ance of diftin@ or confluent ; and, from the a- 
bove defcription of thefe kinds, it will appear,  . 


that ‘they chiefly differ in the period of the erup- 


tion, in the number of puftules produced, in the 
_ ‘form of the puftules, in the ftate of the matter 
contained in them, in the continuance of the 


es. de) 
i dia ra 


_ fever, and, laftly, in the danger of the difeafe. 


pxcv. Upon inquiring into the caufes of thefe 
differences, we might readily fufped, that they 
depended upon a difference of the contagion © 
Vok. 1... : b } 
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producing the difeafe. This, however, is not 
probable ; for there are innumerable inftances of 
the contagion, arifing from a perfon: labouring 


=" : * i - 


9 


under the fmall-pox of the diftin@ kind, pro- | 


ducing the confiuent, and, on the contrary. 
Since the pra@iice of inoculation became frequent, 
we have known the fame variolous matter pro- 
duce in one perfon the diftin@, and in another 


‘the confluent fmall-pox. It is, therefore, highly 


probable, that the difference of the fmall-pox 
does not depend upon any difference of the con- 
tagion, but upon fome difference in the ftate of 
the perfons to whom it is applied; or in the ftate 
of certain circumftances concurring with the ap- 
plication of the contagion. pacha are 


pxcvi. 1'o find out wherein ‘the dilficrbniis in a 


the ftate of the perfons to whom the contagion 
of the {mali pox is applied confifts, I obferve, 


that the difference between the diftin@ and con-. 


fluent {mall pox confifts efpecially in the num- 
ber of puftules produced, which, in the diftind, 
are generally few; in the confluent, always 


many. If, therefore, we fhall be able to difco- — 


ver what, in the ftate of different perfons, can 


give occafion to more or fewer puftules, we fhall. 


probably be able to account for all the other dif- 
. ferences of the diftinét and confluent {mall-pox. 


pxcvit. It is evident, that the contagion of the — 
- {mall-pox is a ferment with refpedt to the human ~ 
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fluids, and affimilates a great part.of them to its 
own nature; and it is probable, that the quan- 
tity thus aflimilated is, in proportion to the bulk 
of their feveral bodies, nearly the fame in differ- 


‘ent perfons*. This quantity pafles again out of 


the body, partly by infenfible perfpiration, and 
partly by being depofited in puftules; but if the 
quantities generated be nearly equal, the quanti- 
ties pafling out of the body by the two ways 
mentioned are very unequal in different perfons ; . 
and, therefore, if we can explain the caufes 
which determine more to pafs by the one way 


than by the other, we may thereby difcover the 


caufes which give occafion to more puftules in 
one perfon than in another. 
pxcvi. The caufes which determine more of 


the variolous matter to pafs by perfpiration, or to 


aed | 


* This opinion about the quantity aflimilated being in pro- 
portion to the bulk of the feveral bodies, i is even divefted of the 


- xfual plaufibility which attends the hypothetical reafonings of 


our author. The idea of the affimilation of patt of the fluids, 
feems to have been adopted rather from reafoning a priori, than 
from any direct evidence. The blood taken from perfons la- 


_bouring under {mall-pox, has been found incapable of com- 
. municating the difcafe to others, It is likewife obferved, that 
whatever tends to moderate the violence of the eruptive fever, 
' renders the difeafe milder, and diminifhes the quantity and viru- 


lence of the fubfequent eruption. Hence it appears probable, 
that the eruptive fever is the caufe of the fymptoms which fa- 
pervene, | 


ee 
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form puftules, are probably certain eee rer 
of the fkin, that determine more or lefs of the 
variolous mattér to fick” in it, or to pats freely 
through it. 

pxcix. The htc unattanee’ of f the kin, which 
feems to determine the variolous matter to ftick 
in it, is a certain ftate of inflammation, depend- 
ing much upon the heat of it. Thus, we have 
many inftances of parts of the body, from being - 


mote heated) having @ greater number of puf- — 


toles than other parts. In the prefent practice 
of inoculation, in which few puftules are pro- 
duced, much feems ‘to be owing to the care that . 
is taken to keep the {kin cool. Parts covered with 
platters, efpecially with thofe of a ftimulant kind, 
have more puftules than other parts. Further, ~ 
certain ‘cireumftances, fuch’ as adult age, and 
full living, determining to a phlogiftic diathefis, 
feem to Biothiee a greater number of puttules ; 
while the contrary circumftances have contrary 
effects. 
v¢. It is therefore probable, that an inflam- — 
matoiy ftate of the whole fyftem, and more par- 1 
ticularly of the fkin, wives occafion to a ‘greater: 
number of puftules ; ; and the caufes of this may 
likewife produce moft of the other circumftances — 
of the confluent fmall-pox ; fuch ‘as the period 
“of eruption; the continuance of the fever; the — 
effufion of a more putrefcent matter, and tefs fit — 
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to be converted into pus ; and, what arifes from 
‘thence, the form and other circumftances of the 
puftules. » 

pei. Having thus BR sthe to account for the 
chief difference which occurs in the ftate of the — 
{mall-pox, we fhall now try the truth of our doc- 
‘trine,’ by its application to practice. © 9% | 

pcu. In confidering the practice, we view it 
firft, in general, as fuited » to render the difeafe 
more generally benign and fafe, and thi by the 
practice of inoculation. 

poi. It is not neceflary here to dottinlee the 
operation of inoculating ; and what we name the 
_ pradtice of inoculation, comprehends all the fe- 
veral meafures which precede or follow that o- 
peration, and are ape to produce its falutary 
effects. 

Thefe meafures are chiefly the following t t 

1. The choofing for the fubjeé of inoculation, 
. perfons otherwife free from difeafe, and not hia- 
ble, from their ‘age or other circumftances, to 
any incidental difeafe, — 

ai, The choofing a perfon at oe time of life | 
- moft favourable to a mild difeafe. 
3. The choofing for the practice a feafon the 


_ moft conducive to the mildnefs of the difeafe. 


4. The preparing the perfon to be inoculated, 
by abflinence from. animal. food, for fome time 


before inoculation, 
L 3 
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5. The preparing the perfon by ate of 
mercurial and antimonial medicines. 

6. The taking care, at the time of. indies 
tion, to avoid cold, intemperance, fear, or other 
circumftances which pi dea HBEteNetaE the future 
difeafe. | 

4, After thefe pipe nutes aud precautions, 
the choofing a fit matter to be employed. in in- 
oculation, by taking it from a perfon of a found 
conftitution, and free from any difeafe, or fufpi- 
cion of it; by taking it froma perfon who has 
had the fmall-pox of the moft benign kind ; 
and, laftly, by taking the matter from fuch per- — 
fons, as foon as it has appeared in the~ puftules, 
either in the part inoculated, or on other sock: 9 
of the body. 

8, The introducing, by inoculation, but a 
{mall portion of the contagious matter. 

g. After inoculation, the continuing the ve- 
getable diet, as well as the employment of met- 
daste and antimonial medicines, and, at the 
fame time, frequently employing purgatives. 

10. Both before and after inoculation, taking. 
care to avoid external heat, either from the fun, 
artificial fires, warm chambers, much clothing, . 
or being much in bed; and, on the contrary, 
expofing the perfon to a free and cool air. 

tz. Upon the appearance of the eruptive fe- 
ver, the rendering that moderate by the em: 


\ 
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ployment of purgatives, by. the ufe of, cooling 
and antifeptic acids, and efpecially, by expofing, 
the perfon frequently to a cool, and even a cold 
air, at the fame time giving freely of cold drink. 

12. After .the eruption, the continuing the 
application of cold air, and the ufe of purgatives, 
during the courfe of the difeafe, till the puftules 
are fully ripened. 

perv. Thefe are the. meafures propofed i 
practifed in the lateft and moft improved ftate of 
inoculation ; and the advantages obtained by the. 
whole of the practice, or at leaft by moft of the 
meafures above mentioned, are now afcertained, 
by a long experience, to. amount to this, That, 
in ninety-nine cafes of the hundred, inoculation 
gives a diftin@ {mall-pox only, and that alfo very 
generally of the mildeft form; but it will ftill be 
ufeful; for the proper condu&. of inoculation, to 
confider the importance and utility of the fe- 
veral meafures above mentioned, that we may 


thereby more exa@ly determine upon what the 


advantages of inoculation more certainly de- 
pend. | 

pcy. As the common seaeiat may often 
feize’ perfons labouring under another difeafe, ie 


which may render the {mall-pox more violent, 


it is obvious, that inoculation muft have.a great 
advantage, by avoiding fuch concurrence. But, 


as the avoiding fuch concurrence may often, in 


re 
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the mean while, leave perfons expofed to the 
common infe@tion, it merits inquiry, whether 
every difeafed ftate fhould reftrain from the prac- 
tice of inoculation, or what are the particular dif. 
eafes that fhould do fo. This is mot yet fufli- 
ciently afcertained by obfervation ;-and we have 
frequently remarked, that the {mall- pox have 
often occurred with a difeafed ftate of the body, 
without being thereby rendered more violent. 
In particular, we have obferved, that a ferophu- 
lous habit, or even the prefence of fcrophula, 
did not render the {mall-pox more violent 3 and 
we have obferved alfo, that feveral difeafes of 
the {kin are equally innocent. I am of opinion, 
that they are the difeafes of the febrile kind, or 
ailments ready to induce or aggravate a febrile 
ftate, that efpecially give the concurrence 
which i is moft dangerous with the fmall-pox. I 
dare not attempt any general rules; but I am 
difpofed to maintain, that, though a perfon be 
in a difeafed flate, if that ftate be of uncertain 
nature and effect, and, at the fame timt, the 


{mall-pox be exceedingly rife, foas to render it — - 


_ extremely difficult to guard againtt the common 
infection, it, will always be fafer to give the 
_ {mall-pox by inoculation, than to leave the per- 
fon to take them by the common infedion.. 
pevi.. Though inoculation has been praétifed 
with fafety upon:perfons of all ages ; yet, from 
2 
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what has actually cecurred in the cafes of ‘coms. 
mon infe@ion, and from feveral other confidera- 
tiofis, there is reafon to conclude, that adults are 
more liablé toa violent difeafe than perfons of 
younger years. At the fame time, it/4s ob- 
ferved, that children, in the time of their’ firft 
dentition, are liable, from this irritation, to have 
the {mall-pox rendered more violent; and that. 
infants, before the time of dentition, upon re- 
ceiving the contagion of the fmall-pox, are liable 
to be affe@ed with epileptic fits, which fre- 
quently prove fatal. It is, therefore, upon: the 
whole; evident, that, though circumftances may 
admit, and even render inoculation at any age 
proper, yet, for the moft part, it will be ftill 


more advifeable to choofe perfons at an age, 


after the firft dentition is over, and before the 
time of puberty. : 

-pevit. Though inoculation has been pradtifed 
with fafety at every feafon of the year, yet as it 


is certain, that the cold of winter may increafe 


the inflammatory, and the heats of fummer in- 
creafe the putrefcent ftate of the fmall-pox, it is 
highly probable, that inoculation may have fome 
advantage, from avoiding the extremes either of 
heat or cold, pokey 
pevut. Although the original temperament 
and conftitutions of men are not to be readily 
changed, it is fufliciently certain, that the condie 
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tions of the human body may, by various caufes, . 
in many. refpects. be occafionally very. much 
changed: and therefore, as the ufe of anifnal 
food may increafe both the inflammatory and pu- 
tre{cent flate of the human body, fo it muft ren- 
der perfons, on receiving the contagion of the 
{mall-pox, lefs fecure againft a violent, difeafe ; 
and. therefore inoculation may derive fome ad- | 
vantage from abftinence from animal, food for 
fome time before the imoculation is performed : 


but, I am of opinion, that a longer time than that. 


ufually prefcribed may be often neceflary; and 
I am perfuaded, that the Scottifh mothers who 
avoid giving their children animal food till they 
are paft the {mall-pox, render this nee in 
them of a milder kind. achat 

-pcerx. I cannot deny that mercurial’ and anti- 
monial medicines may have fome effect in deter- 
mining to a more free perfpiration, and therefore 
“may be of fome ufe in preparing a perfon ‘for 
the fmall-pox; but there are many obfervations _ 
which render me doubtful as to their effe@. The 
quantity of both thefe medicines, particularly of } 
the antimony commonly employed, is too incon- 
fiderable to produce any effeQ. It is true that | 
the mercurials have often been employed more . 
freely ; but even their. falutary effets have not 
been evident, and their mifchievou® effets have 
_fometimes appeared. I doubt therefore, upon 
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the whole, if inoculation derives any advantage 
from thefe i i op Aatery Midi of me= 
dicifies. itt a] | : 

pex. As it has been often siaeuscaas in ‘the ciate 
of almoft all contagions, that cold, intemperance, 
fear, and fome other circumftances, concurring 
with the application of the contagion, have 
greatly, aggravated the future difeafe, fo it muft 
be the fame in the cale of the fmall-pox; and it 
is undoubied, that inoculation muft derive a ‘great, 
and perhaps its principal advantage, from avoid- 
ing the concurrences aboye mentioned. 

pcxt. It has been commonly fuppofed, that in- 
oculation has derived fome advantage from the 
choice of the matter employed init; but, from 
what has been obferved in pxcv. it muft appear 
very doubtful if any choice be neceflary, or can 
be of any benefit in determining the ftate of the 
difeafe. 

pexil. It has ee fuppofed by $e ie that ino-- 
culation has an advantage, by introducing a {mall 
portion only of the contagious matter: But this 
refts upon an uncertain foundation. It 1s not 
known what quantity is introduced by the com- 
mon infeétion, and it may bea {mall quantity on- 
ly. Although it were larger than that thrown 
in by inoculation, it is not afcertained that. the 
circumftance Of quantity would have any effect. 
A certain quantity of ferment may be neceflary 
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to excite fermentation in a given mafs; but, that. 


quantity given, the fermentation and affimila- 
tion are extended to the whole’ mafs ; and we do 
not find that a greater. quantity than is juft ne- 


ceffary, either increafes the activity of the fer- 


mentation, or more certainly fecures the affimila- 
tion of the whole. In the cafe of the {mall-pox, 
a confiderable difference in the quantity of con, 


tagious matter introduced, has not difcovered any 


effe@: in modifying the difeafe. 

pexui. Purging has the effect of diminiting 
the activity of the fanguiferous fyftem, and of 
obviating its inflammatory ftate. It is therefore 
probable, that the frequent ufe of cooling purga- 
tives is a practice attending inoculation which 
may be of confiderable advantage; and proba- 
bly it is alfo ufeful by diminifhing the deter- 
mination to the fkin, It appears to me, that 
mercurials and antimonials, as they are common- 
ly managed, are ufeful only as they make a part 
of the purging courfe, | 

pcxiv. It is probable, that the flate ne ste 


—— 
—" 


fmall.pox depends very much upon the flate of - 


the eruptive fever, and particularly upon mode- 
rating the inflammatory ftate of the fkin; and 
therefore it is probable, that the meafures taken 
for moderating the eruptive fever, and inflam- 
matory ftate of the fkin, afford ¥. greateft im- 
provement which has been made in the practice 
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of inoculation. The tendency of purging, and 
the ufe of acids for this purpofe, is fufficiently ob- 
vious ; and upon the fame grounds, we fhould 
fuppofe that blood-letting might be ufeful; but 
probably this has been omitted, for the fame rea- 
fon that perhaps might have led to the omiffion 
of other remedies alfo, which is, that we have 
found a more powerful and effectual one in the 
application of cold air, and the ufe of cold drink, 
Whatever doubts or difficulties our theory might 
prefent to us on this fubject, they may be entire 
ly neglected, as the practice of Indoftan had long 
ago, and the practice of this country has lately, 
by a large and repeated experience, afcertained 
the fafety and efficacy of this remedy ; and as it 
may, and ‘can be more certainly employed with 
the practice of inoculation, than it can’be in cafes 
of common infection, it muft give a fingular ad- 
vantage to the former. 

pexv. After the eruption, when a few pimples 
only have appeared on the face, the continuing 
the application of cold air, and the employment 
of purgatives, has indeed been the practice of 
many inoculators: but, I think, thefe practices 
cannot be faid to give any peculiar advantages 
to inoculations; for when the ftate of the ‘erup- 
tion is determined, when the number of puftules 
is very fmall, and the fever has entirely ‘ceafed, I 
hold the fafety of the difeafe to be abfolutely af- 
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certained, and the further ufe of remedies eri- 
tirely fuperfiuous. In fuch cafes, I judge the ule 
of purgatives to be not only unneceflary, ous 
that they may be often hurtful. he 


pexvi. I have thus confidered the feveral cirs 


cumftances and practices accompanying inocula- 
tion, and have endeavoured to afcertain the uti- 
lity and importance of each. Upon the whole, 
I hope I have fufficiently afcertained the gene- 
ral utility and great advantage of this practice, 
efpecially confifting in this, that if certain pre- 
‘cautions, preparations, and remedies are of im- 
portance, all of them can be employed with more 
certainty in the practice of inoculation, than in 
the cafe of common infection. 

It remains now that I fhould offer fome re- 
marks onthe conduct of the fmall-pox, as res 
~ ceived by infection, or even when, after inocula- 
tion, the fymptoms fhall prove violent. The lat- 
ter fometimes happens, although every precau- 
tion and remedy have been employed. The 
caufe of this is not well known; but it appears 
‘to me to be commonly owing to a difpofition of 
tht fluids to putrefcency. But however this may. 
be, it will appear, that not only in the cafe of 
common infection, but even in that of inocula- 
tion, there may be occafion for ftudying the con- 
‘dud of this difeafe, in all its poflible varying cir- 
cumftances. 
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--pexvu. When, from the prevailing of {mall- 
pox as an epidemic, and more efpecially when it 
is not known ‘that a perfon not formerly affected 
with the difeafe has been expofed to the infec- 
tion, if fuch perfon fhould be feized with the 
fymptoms of fevet, there can be little doubt of 
its being an attack of the {mall-pox ; and there- 


"fore he is to be treated in every refpe@ as if the 


difeafe had been received by inoculation. He is. 
to be freely expofed to a cool air; to be purged, 
and to have cooling acids given liberally * 


* Dr. Currie, encouraged by the fuccefs which attended the 
cold affufion in typhus, has extended its application to other fe- 
brile diftempers, and with the happieft effects. The following 


cafe, fele&ted from his Medical Reports, illuftrates the advanta- 


ges derived from this practice in fmall-pox. ‘“ In the autumn 
“© of 1794, J. J. an American gentleman, in the 24th year of 
«¢ his age, and immediately on his landing in Liverpool, was in- 
«© oculated under my care. He fickened on the feventh day, 
“‘ and the eruptive fever was very confiderable. He had a ia- 


/ pid and feeble pulfe, a fetid breath, with pain in the head, 


<¢ back, and leins. His heat rofe in a few hours to 107°, and 
« his pulfe beat 119 times in the minute. I encouraged 
«* him to drink largely of cold water and lemonade ; and threw 
“¢ three gallons of cold brine over him. He was in a high de- 
« gree refrethed by it. The eruptive fever abated in every re- 
“ {pe an incipient delirium fubfided; the pulfe became 
‘© flower, the heat was reduced, and tranquil fleep followed. In 
“¢ the courfe of twenty-four hours, the affufion was repeated. 
three or four different times at his own defire; a general di- 
‘re€tion having been given him to call for jt as often as the 
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pexvi. If thefe meafures moderate the fever, 
nothing more is‘neceflary: But if the nature of 
the fever attacking a perfon be uncertain ; or if, 
with fufpicions of tne fmall.pox, the fymptoms 
of the fever be violent; or even if, knowing the 
difeafe to be fmall-pox, the meafures mentioned 


pxcvit. dali aot moderate the fever fufficiently, 


it will be proper to let fome blood; and this will 

be more efpecially proper, if the perfon be an 

adult,of a plethoric habit, and accuftemed to full 

living. | 

| pcexix. In the pee circumftances, we judge it 
will be always proper to give a vomit, as ufeful 

in the commencement of all'fevers, and more e- 


{pecially in this, where a determination to the — 


ftomach appears from pain and {pontaneous vo- 
miiting. . 

pexx. It frequently happens, efpecially i in in- 
fants, that during the eruptive fever of the fmall- 
pox, convulfions occur. Of thefe, af only one or 


two fits appear on the evening preceding the — 


ae Sines a give a favourable prognoftic of a 


* fymptoms of fever seturned. ihe eruption, though ‘more 
* qumerous ‘than is: ufaal from inoculation, was of -a favourable 
es kind. There was little or no fecondary fever, and he reco- 
“« yered rapidly.” ‘During the eruptive sfevet :chiefly, ‘are thefe 
advantages ‘to ‘be derived from the cold affufion ; and it Should 
_-@lways, as in typhus, ‘be regulated iby“ the aGaxal fate’ of the 
_ patients heat,‘and of his fenfation sof leat”? 
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mild difeafe, and require no remedy ; but if they 

ccur more early, and’ be violent and frequently 
repeated, they are very dangerous, and require a 
{peedy remedy. For this purpofe, bleeding is 


hardly ever of fervice ; bliftering always comes . 


too late ; and the only remedy I have found ef- 
fectual, is an opiate given in a large dofe. 
/pexxt. Thefe are the remedies neceflary dur- 
ing the eruptive fever; and if, upon the erup- 
tion, the pimples upon the face be very few and 
diftincdt, the difeafe is no further of any danger, 
requires no remedies,'and the purgatives which, 
as has been faid before, are by fome: practitioners 
continued, prove often hurtful. | 
But when, upon the eruption, the pimples on 
the face are very numerous; when they are not 
diftin@; and efpecially when, upon the fifth day, 
the fever does not fuffer a confiderable remiflion, 
the difeafe walk fill require a great deal of atten- 
_ tion. ral 
pexxu. If, after the eruption, the fever fhall 
- continue, the avoiding heat, and the continuing 
_ to expofe the body to a cool air, will ftill be pro- 


per. If the fever be confiderable, with a full © 


and hard pulfe, in an adult perfon, a~bleeding 


wil] be neceflary, and more certainly a cooling 
purgative. It is however feldom that a repeti-. 
tion of the bleeding will be proper, as a lofs of 


_ ftrength does ufually come on very foon ; but 
Vol. I. Aa 
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the répetition of a purgative, or the frequent ufe 
of laxative glyfters, is commonly. ufeful. 
pexxim. When a lofs of flrength, with other 
marks’ ofa putrefcent tendency of the fluids, ap- 
pears, it will be neceflary tovexhibit the: Peruvian 
bark in fubftance, and in large quantity. -In the 
fame cafe, the free ufe of. acids and of: nitre is 


-ufeful 5 and: it is commonly eekRe an to giye 
wine very freely. , 


pexxiv. From sii fifth owe oft int wid fete on- 


ward through the whole courfe of it, it is proper. 
to give an opiate once or twice a day; taking 


care, at the fame time, to obviate coftivenels by 
purgatives, or laxative glyfters. 3 

 pexxv. In a violent difeafe, from the ciate to 
the eleyenth day, it is proper to lay on blifters 
fucceflively on’ different parts of the body, and 


that without regard to re parts being covered 


with puttules. | 
pexxvi. If, in this difeate, ined tumour of the 

fauces be confiderable ; ; the deglutition difficult ; 

the faliva and mucus vifcid, and with difficulty 


thrown out, it will be proper to apply blifiers to | 
the external fauces, and to employ diligently de- 


tergent gargles. 

pcexxvu. During the whole courfe ro the dit. 
eafe, when any « confiderable fever is prefent, the 
frequent exhibition of antimonial medicines, in 
naufeating doles, has been found ufeful ; and 
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thefe, for the moft. part, biscatee te: ankiwer the 
purpofe of purgatives. bi bod-ot 

pexxviu. The remedies Benes from DCXXII. 
to pexxvi. are thofe frequently neceflary from 
the fifth day till the fuppuration is finifhed. But 
. as,after that period, the fever is fometimes conti- 
nued and increafed ; ‘or, as fometimes, when, af- 
ter there has been little or no fever before, a fe- - 
ver now arifes, and continues with confiderable 
danger 5 this is what is called the Secondary Fe- 
ver, and requires particular treatment. 

pexxix. When the fecondary fever follows the 
difting: fmall-pox, and the pulfe is full and hard, 
the cafe is to be treated as an inflammatory af. 
fection, by bleeding and purging. But if the . 
fecondary fever follow the confluent {mall-pox, 
and be a continuance or exacerbation of the fe- 
ver which had fubfifted before, it is to be confi- 
dered as of the putrid kind; and in that cafe 
bleeding is. improper, Some purging may be 


_ neceflary; but the remedies to be chiefly de- 


pended on are the Peruvian bark and acids. - 
When the fecondary fever firft appears, whe- 

ther it is after a diftinct or a confluent -{mall-pox, 

it will be ufeful to exhibit an antimonial emetic 

in naufeating dofes, but in fuch manner as to 

produce fome vomiting. . 
pcexxx. For avoiding the pits which frequent- 

ly follow the fmall-pox, many different meafures 
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have been propofed; but none of them st2eM 
to be fubiviently certain, 


CHAP. I, 
OF THE CHICKEN-POX™. 


DCXXXI. Tuts difeafe feems to depend upon a 
{pécific contagion, and to affect perfons but once 
in their lives. It is hardly ever attended with 
any danger; but as it feems frequently to have 
given occalion to the fuppofition of a perfon’s 
having the finali-pox twice, it is proper to ftudy 
this difeafe, and to diftinguith it from the pemiine 
f{mall- pox. 

pexxx. This may be uuecanih done by ate 


‘tending to the following circumftances : 


The eruption of the chicken- -pox comes on 
with very little fever preceding it, or with fever. 
of no determined duration. 

The pimples of the chicken-pox, more quickly 
than thofe of the {mall-pox, are formed into Teele 
veficles or puftules. 

The matter in thefe puftules remains fluid, 


ee 


* After a flight fever, pimples, fimilar to thofe in fmall-pox, 
make their appearance: They feldom run on to fuppuration ; ; 
and in a few days terminate in {fcales, tevin no pit, nage 
them. Syn. No/- 
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and never acquires the colour or confiftence of 
the pus which appears in the puftules of the 
{mall- pox. . 

The puftules of the A jen > pox are aia in 
three or four days from their fitt appearance, 
formed into crufts. 


See Dr. Heberden in Med. TranfaG. Vol. I. 
art. XVI. : 
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“OBSERVATIONS | 


| ON THE)... 


COW-POX. 


’ [ must now endeavour to give a fucciné account of a 
difcovery, which has of late forcibly arrefted the attention 
of medical men, and of the world at large; and which 
promifes ultimately to be productive of no inconfiderable 
advantage to mankind—I mean the introduction of the. 
Cow-pox. , | 7 


| e 
‘Our more enlarged knowledge of the laws which regu- 


Jate organifed matter, fuggefted the poflibility of fuperfed- 


» 


ing one difeafe by fubftituting a milder in its place: And 


the application of the cow-pox has proved the truth of this 
opinion. The following are the leading facts relating to it: 

Cows are fubje€t to-an eruptive diforder, which affects 
their udder and teats. On thefe parts, irregular puftules 
of a bluifh or livid colour appear; they are furrounded by 
an eryfipelatous inflammation, contain an acrid watery 
fluid, and are apt to degenerate into phagedenic ulcers: 
- Thefe affe€tions are for the moft part entirely local; fome- 
times however the animal is indifpofed, and the fecretiow 
of milk impaired. 
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 ‘Phoferemployed in milking the cows affeQied with this 


complaint, are often’ attacked with iriflamed {pots on» theit 
hands, and particularly on the joints of their fingers, which 
aflume: the appearance of vefications, of a bluith colour, 
deprefied in ‘the middle:with an) inflamed circular margin. 
The abforbed matter produces tumours of the axill#, the 
conftitution’ becomes dffeted, and febrile fymptoms fuper- 
vene,/ accompanied) with pains in ‘the "head, loins, ‘and. 


dimbs, andeven now! and:then a flight delirium. - 


Thele {ymptoms continue’ from one to four days, when 
they generally abate, leaving ill-conditioned ulcerated fores 


-about the hands, which heal with difficulty... This is the 


courfe which the ca/wal cow+pox commonly puifues 5» it 18 
never fatal; and the local affection, though fometimes 
troublefome, generally yields to proper management: : But 


what rénders it fo peculiarly interefling, is, its fecuring the | 


perfon for ever after from an attack of the fmall-pox. 

The origin of this difeafe is {till matter of difpute: Dr: 
Jenner, to whom we.are indebted for calling our attention 
to this fubje&, has endeavoured to trace its fource to that 


: inflammatory {welling in the heel of the horfe, called the 


Greafe, which generates a very acrid and ifritating matter; 
capable of producing ulceration wherever it is applied: 
‘The men fervants, in the different dairy counties, who are 
accuftomed to affit in milking, ave fuppofed to infe&.the 
cow with this peculiar matter. This is likewife a popular 
opinion in feveral of the counties where this difeafe pre- 
vails; and it has been obferved that the greafe generally 
precedes the cow-poxs Befidés, mén who come in cof- 


» ta&t with the matter which iffues from thefe fores in horfes; 


ure occafionally attacked with ulceration, and other | fymp- 
toms, fomewhat refembling thofe which accompany the 
cow-pox; and it has been afferted, that this matter, when . 
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applied:to the teats of cows, produces puftulesy which in< 


fed the human fubje& with the genuine cow-pox.', There 
is ftill, however, a confiderable degree of obfcurity about 
this point.’ Thofe circumftances, however,:which»are of 
moft importance, are better afcertained, and pen ake 
itinét notice, . 

The firft fa&t, which renders) this fabject a matter of 
fuch interefting inquiry, is, that the :cow-pox communicat- 
ed in the natural way, or by inoculation, deftroys in. thofe 
perfons who are afreCted with the local difeafe and fymp- 
tomatic fever, all fufceptibility of infe€tion from:the mat- 
ter of {mall-pox. ‘This fa is now eftablithed upon fuch 
unequivocal teftimony, from the very extenfive and unpre- 
judifed examination which it has undergone, as to convince 
even the moft incredulous. While it guards the conftitu- 
tion againft the fmall-pox, it likewife agrees with it in not 
preventing the local effet which will be produced by the 
fabfequent inoculation of this latter diftemper.- 

‘The next important confideration, without which the a- 
bove ftatement would be perfeétly unavailing, is, that the 


natural cow-pox is both greatly milder,and fafer. than the — 


{mall-pox, and that when both are inoculated, the former 
ftill maintains a proportioned fuperiority. 

Another decided advantage which the cow-pox pofleffes 
over the fmall-pox is, that the former is not contagious; it 
is not propagated by the air, nor communicated in any 
other way than by aétual contact. Hence thofe who are 
in the vicinity of the infected perfon, and who have not 
previoufly been affected with the difeafe, are not expofed 
to the mifchievous confequences of fuffering from conta- 
gion, which is always to be aperepandey in the inggulated 
{mall-pox. | 
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We have hitherto attended: chieflyto the natural) cow 
pox, or-that»which is received from® handling, the, teats of 
the cow. ‘The inoculated cow-pox;, however, claims \pri- 
marty, attention, as it 1s generally. reforted to, from its pof- 
{effing all the advantages of the former, and from, its,al- 
ways rendering the difeafe milder. It generally exhibits 
the following fymptoms: About the third day, after, the 
infertion of the vaccine. matter, a-fmall inflamed fpot, is 
diftin@ly. obferved at the plac) where the puncture, had 
been made. This continues tv’ fpread, hardens, and; ap- 
pears in the form of a circular, tumour, fomewhat, elevated 
above the level of the fkin.. A fpeck .is. obferved, | about 
the fixth day, arifing from a’ fmall quantity.of fluid, which 
increafing,’ the puftule continues to enlarge till, about; the 
tenth day: It is now diftinctly ., circum({cribed ;. the, edges 
-are elevateal and the centre deprefled 5 in, which, latter.re- 
fpeét it differs from the fmall-pox. . About the eighth day, 
the derangement of the fyftem becomes apparent, preceded, 
generally by pain at the puftule, and in the axille., — , 

The fymptonis are laffitude, fhiverings, headach, and 
pain in the limbs, accompanied with a quickened pulfe. 
This flight indifpofition continues fora day or two, and 
then abates. During the continuance of thefe fymptoms, 
the puftule becomes encircled with an eryfipelatous, inflam- 
mation of more than an inch in breadth; and, this points 
out the affetion of the fyftem, which ‘either precedes or 
accompanies this appearance. The fluid in the peftule 
now begins to dry up, and a hard brown {cab appears up- 
on its furface; which, after remaining a week or. two, 
{pontaneoully falls off, leaving the part beneath; perfetly 
found.. While the fluid is drying up, the colour of the 
inflammation becomes lefs vivid, and, in a day or two, to- 
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tally’difappears. © This is the ‘courfe which the: cow-pox 
pretty uniformly purfaes; the. different: tages: tate well 
marked, ‘and their fucceffion regular. 0%) © woor gels 

“One of the moft important deviations: Croats as vel 
courfe of this diftemper, is a’puftular eruption, ‘ which'has 
fometimes been obferved in different parts of the body); it 
proceeds to maturation,’ and is. capable: of Pick ARON: 
the difeafe, when inferted in the ufual manner. \Thefe, 
however, occur rarely, and have been: afcribed to different 
caufesi> The moft probable is, ‘that the perfons labouring 
under the vactine difeafe, have been expofed to the con- 
tagion of fmall-pox, a3” it is now afcertained, that'during 


the early flages of this complaint, no fecurity: i is: afforded — 


rig that contagion. | 
“'Thealmoft uniform mildnefs of this: difeate, saliiade 


‘medical affiftance in genéral unneceflary, and its cure is 


ititrufted altogether to regimen. In adults, when the fe- 
brile’affeGtion tifes to any height, a purge of fome neutral 
falt is generally fufficient. 

Although the local fore occafions, for eh moft part, little 
trouble, it fometimes, though rarely, creates confiderable un- 
eafinefs, from the extent to which the inflammation rans. In 
thefe cafes, thofe applications which are ufeful in reftraining 
inflammation, are indicated. Vinegar and water, or a folu- 
tion of the acetite of lead, are commonly fufficient for this 
purpofe. ‘Mercurial ointment, or the red ‘precipitate of 
mercury, formed into an ointment, have’ been powerfully 


“recommended ; and the happieft effets have refulted from 


the affeéted part being daily drefled with thefe applica- 


tions. Much circumfpeCtion is required in employing 


them ; and it is only in rare cafes, when the inflammation 
has rua to a great height, after the ninth or tenth day, 


_ 
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that they can be reforted' to’ with fafety. , “When capplied 
fooner, there is danger of their checking the»:progrefs : of 
the difeafe, before it has produced, thofe falutary: effeés, 
which are neceflary to fecure the conftitution: mong: the 
future imvafion of the fmall-pox. dopa 

We are’ by’no means, from the’ iteisud! of neler ine 
difpofition, to conclude that the difeafe has failed; ‘ascamoft 
infants have’ little» or» no conftitutional, affedtion.. Insaf- 
certaining this moft important point, the local affeCiion 
going regularly through its fucceflive ftages, deferves pri- 
mary confideration. When either the punétured part aps 
pears only flightly difcoloured for a day or two, ar_be- 
comes highly inflamed, we, with reafon, diftruft the fuc- 
cefs of the operation. | ; 

It is of confiderable moment to attend to the nature of 
the matter with which the patient is inoculated, as no 


- {mall inconvenience might arife from a fallacy in this ‘par- 


ticular. Hence we fhould be cautious of introducing 


‘matter from a fpurious cow-pox, or from the fore pro- 


duced by that diftemper, after it may have degenerated to 
4 common ulcer. Matter, likewife, which was originally 
good, by being too long kept, may undergo fuch altera- 
tions as unfit it for this purpofe. It is often foon deprived 
of its a€tivity, and does not appear to be capable of being, 
in general, near fo long preferved as variolous matter. 

The moft proper time for taking the cow-pox matter, is 
from the fixth day, when the formation of fluid coms 
mences, to the tenth, when it begins to dry up. The 
method of performing the inoculation is thus accurately: 
defcribed by Dr. Woodville: “ The lancet fhould be held 
« nearly at a right angle with the fkin, in order that the 
« infeétious fluid may gravitate to the pouitof the inftru- 
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“‘.ment, which, in this direétion, fhould be. made to 
‘© feratch the: cuticle’ repeatedly, until it reach the true 
‘¢ {kin, and become tinged with blood.”.).6 .. | 

Thofe who with a more detailed information alsdut this 


interefting fubje&t, may confult the different. publications 


of Dr. Jenner; the work of Dr. Woodville; the communi- 
cations from Dr. Pearfon, and others, inferted in the Me- 
dical and Phyfical eae ; and the concife view of it by 
‘Mr. Aitkin. | . 
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CHAR. Mh 


re Ope THE MEASLES *. 


DCXXXIII. of Besa iieale alfo depends upon a Me oh 
cific contagion, and affects perfons buts once in 
their lives. ) | | bis 

pcxxxiv. It occurs satiate frequently i in aie 
but no age is exempted’ from it, if. the perfons 
have not been fubjected to it before, 

pcxxxv. It commonly appears as an epidemic, 
firft in the month of January, and ceafes foon af- 
ter the fummer folftice; but various accidents, 
introducing the contagion, may produ’ the dif- 
eafe at other times of the year. 

pexxxyl. The difeafe always beat with a 
cold flage, which is foon followed by a hot, with 
the ordinary fymptoms of thirft, heat, anorexia, 


anxiety, ficknefs, and vomiting ; and thefe. are 


more or lefs confiderable in different cafes. Some- 


_ times from the beginning the fever is fharp and 


violent ; often, for the firft two days, it is ob- 
{cure and inconfiderable,, but always becomes 


* Contagious fynocha, with fueezing, watering of the eyes, 
and dry hoarfe cough. On the fourth day, or a little later, 
{mall pimples, in clufters, {carcely elevated above the flcin, break 
out, and, in about three days afterwards, terminate “in {mall 
meally fcales. - Syn. Nof. 
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violent befens the eruption, which —_ hap- 
pens upon the fourth day. 

pcexxxvul. This eruptive fever, from its com- 
mencement, is always attended with hoarfenefs, 
with a frequent hoarfe dry cough, and frequently 
with fome difficulty of breathing. At the fame 
time, the eye-lids are fomewhat fwelled, the eyes 
are a little inflamed, and pour out tears; and, to- 
. gether with: thefe fymptoms, there is a coryza 
and frequent {neezing. . For the moft part, a con- 
- ftant drowfinefs attends the beginning of this dif- 
eafes Wie a4 

pcxxxvil. The eruption, as We boi: rete com- 
monly appears upon the fourth day, firft on the 
face, and fucceffively on the lower parts of the 
body. It difcovers itfelf firft in {mall red points ; 
but foon after a number of thefe appear in cluf- 
ters, which do not arife into vifible pimples, but 
by the touch are found to be a little prominent, 
This is the cafe on the face; but on other parts of 
the body, the prominence, or roughneds, is hard- 
ly to be perceived. On the face the eruption. 
retains its rednefs, or has that increafed for two 
days: but on the third, the vivid rednefs is chan- 
ged to a brownifh red; and in a day or two more, 
the eruption entirely difappears, while, a meally 
defquamation takes place. During the whole 
time of the ‘eruption, the face is fomewhat tur- 
gid, but feldom confiderably {welled, 
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DCXXXIX;, Sometimes, after the eruption has 
appeared, the fever ceafes entirely: but this is 
feldom the cafe ; and. more» commonly the fever 
continues, or is inereafed after the eruption, and 
does not ceafe till after the defquamation. Even 
then the, fever does not always ceafe, but conti- 
nues with various duration and effects: f 

-pcxt/ Though the fever happen to ceafe upon 
the eruption’s taking place, it is common for the 
cough to continue tilliafter the Aciqeamation, 
and fometimes much longer. | 

In all cafes, while the fever continues, ‘abit 
cough alfo continues, generally with an increafe 
of the difficulty of breathing ; and both of thefe 
fymptoms fometimes arife to a degree that de- 
notes a pneumonic affeG@ion. This may arife at 
any period of the difeafe ; but very often:it does 
not come on till after the defquamation of the e- 
ruption. 

After the fame period ach: a diarxhieill fre- 


quently comes on, and continues for fome time. 


pcxut. Itis common for the meafles, even when 
they have not been of a violent kind, to be fuc- 
ceeded by inflammatory’ affections, arabes 
ophthalmia and phthifis, yg | 

pexiu. If the blood be drawn fi oma ver 
during the meafles, with the circumftances necef- 
fary to favour the feparation of. the gluten; this 
always appears feparated, and lying on the fur- 
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face ofthe craflamentum, as in inflammatory dil- 
eafes.! | | : 
- DCXEILI. For the mon part, the meafles, even 
when violent, are without any putrid tendency ; 
but in fome cafes fuch a tendency appears, both 
in the courfe of the difeafe, and efpecially after 
the ordinary courfe of it is finifhed. See Dr. 
Watfon, in London Med. Obfervations, Voll IV. 
att mi’ io F 

pcxLiv. From what is delivered (from DCXxXvVII. 
to pcxtil.) it will appear, that the meafles are di- 


ftinguifhed by a catarrhal affeCtion, and by an in-_ 


flammatory diathefis to a confiderable degree ; 
and therefore the’ danger attending them arifes 


chiefly from the coming on of a pneumonic in-, 


flammation. 

pcxLtv. From this confideration it will be ob- 
vious, that the remedies efpecially neceflary, are 
thofe which may obviate and diminifh the inflam- 
matery diathefis; and therefore, in a particular 
manner, blood-letting. This remedy may be em- 
ployed at any time in the courfe of the difeafe, 
or after its ordinary courfe is finifhed. It is to 
be employed more or lefs according to the ur- 
gency of the fymptoms of fever, cough, and 
dyfpncea ; and generally may be employed very 
freely. But as the fymptoms of pneumonic in- 
flammation feldom come on during the eruptive 
fever; and as this fever is fometimes violent im- 
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mediately before the eruption, though a fuffi- » 


ciently mild difeafe be to follow; fo bleeding is 
feldom very neceflary during the eruptive fever, 
and may often be referved for the periods of 
greater dangér which are perhaps to enfue. 
pextvi. In all cafés of meafles, where there 
are no marks of putrefcency, and where there is 
no reafon, from the known nature of the epide. 


mic, to apprehend putrefcency, bleeding is the. 


remedy to be depended upon: but affiftance may 
alfo be obtained from cooling purgatives’; and 
particularly from bliftering on fhe fides, or be- 
tween the fhoulders, 

p¢exLvul. The dry cough may be alleviated by 
the large ufe of demulcent pedtorals, mucilagi- 
nous, oily, or fweet. It may hawever be obferv- 
ed, with refpeét to thefe demulcents, that they 
are not fo powerful in involving and correcting 
the acrimony of the. mafs of blood as has been 


imagined; and that their chief operation is by 


-befimearing the fauces, and thereby defending 
- them from the irritation of dacrids, either arifing 
_ from the lungs, or diftilling from the head. 

pcxtymt. For moderating and quieting the 
cough in this difeafe, opiates certainly prove the 
_ moft effeCtual means, whenever they can be fafe- 


‘ly employed. In the meafles, in which an ‘in-, 


flammatory ftate prevails in a confiderable de- 


gree, opiates may be fuppofed to be inadmiffible;: 


eve be) st, Bb 
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and in thofe cafes in which a high degree of py- 
rexia and dy{pneea fhow either the prefence, or 
at leaft the danger of pneumonic inflammation, 
I think that opiates might be very hurtful. In 
cafés however, in which the dyf{pneea is not con- 
fiderable, and where bleeding, to obviate or a- 


bate the inflammatory ftate, has been duly em- 


ployed, and where the cough and watchfulnefs 


are the urgent fymptoms, I think that opiates 


may be fafely exhibited, and with great advan- 
tage. “I think, further, that in all the exanthe- 
“mata, there is an acrimony diffufed over the 
fyftem, which gives a confiderable irritation ; and 


for obviating the effects of this, opiates are ufe- 


ful, and always proper, when no eink cons 
tra-indication prevails. 7 


pextix. When the defquamation of the mea-_ 
fles is finifhed, though there fhould thén be no: 
diforder remaining, phyficians have thought it 


neceflary to purge the patient feveral times, with 
a view to draw off the dregs of this difeafe, that 
is, a portion of the morbific matter which is fup- 
pofed to remain long in the body. I cannot re- 


je this fuppofition ; but at the fame time can- 


not believe, that the remains of the morbific 
matter, diffufed over the whole mafs of blood, 
can be entirely drawn off by purging; and it 


appears to me, that, to avoid the confequences of | 


the meafles, it is not the drawing off the morbific 
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fatter which we need to ftudy, fo much as the 
obviating and: removing the inflammatory ftate 
“of the fyftem which had been induced by the 
difeafe. With this laft view, indeed, purging 
may ftill be a proper remedy; but bleeding, in 
proportion to the fymptoms of inflammatory dif- 
pofition, is yet more fo. 

pct. From our late experience of the benefit 
of cold air in the eruptive fever of the fmall-pox, 
fome phyficians have been of opinion that the 
practice might be transferred to the meafles; but 
we have not yet had trials fufficient to afcertain 
this.’ There is no doubt that external heat may 
be very hurtful in the meafles, as in moft other 
inflammatory difeafes; and therefore the body 
ought to be kept in a moderate temperature dur- 
ing the whole courfe of the meafles; but how 
far, at any period of the difeafe, cold air may be 
applied with fafety, we are yet uncertain. Ana- 
logy, though fo often the refource of phyficians, 
is in general fallacious; and further, though the 
analogy with the f{mall-pox might -lead to the 
application of cold air during the eruptive fever 
of the meafles, the analogy with catarrh feems to 
be againft the practice. After the eruption had 
appeared upon the fkin, we have had many in- | 
ftances of cold air making it difappear, and 
thereby producing much diforder in the fyftem ; 
and have alfo had frequent examples of fuch dif. 
: Bb2 
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order being removed by reftoring the heat of the 


body, and thereby again bringing forth the ~~ 


tion. 


CHAP. IV. 


OF THE SCARLET FEVER *. 


DELI. 1, may be doubted if the {carlet Faylee be 


a difeafe {pecifically different from the eynanche 


maligna above deferibed. The latter is almott 


always attended with a fcarlet eruption; and in» 


all the inftances I have feen of what may be 
called the fcarlet fever, the difeafe, in almoft eve- 


ry perfon affected, has been attended with an ul- — 


cerous fore throat. Fay 


pcLu. This view of the matter may “create” 


fome doubt ; but I am ftill of opinion, that there 
is a fcarlet fever which is a difeafe fpecifically 
different from the cynanche maligna. 

Dr. Sydenham has deferibed a fcarlet fever, 
which he had feen prevailing as an epidemic, 
with all the circumftances of the fever and e- 
ruption, without its being accompanied with any 


¢ Shares phish On the Foacthe day ff the difeate, 


the face becomes fomewhat {welled ; at the fame time, a florid — 


rednefs is obferved on the fkin, with large fpots, at length 


uniting, and terminating, after the third day, in meally defqua- ‘ 


mations. An anafarca often fupervenes. Syn. Nof. 
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affeGtion of the throat ; at leaft he does not take 
notice of any fuch affection, which fuch an ace 
curate obferver could not fail to have done, if 
any fuch fymptom, as we have commonly feen 
_making a principal part of the difeafe, had at- 
tended thofe cafes which he had obferved. Se- 
_veral other writers have defcribed the fearlet fe- 
ver in the fame manner, and I know phyficians 
_ who have feen the difeafe in that form ; fo that 
there can be no doubt of there being a fcarlet fe- 
ver not neceflarily connected with an ulcerous 
- fore throat, and therefore a difeafe different from 
the cynanche maligna. 


pcLi. But, further, although in all 1108 in- 


ftances of {carlet fever which I have feen (and in 
the courfe of forty years I have feen it fix or fe- 
ven times prevailing as an epidemic in Scotland), 
the difeafe, in almoft all the perfons affected, was 
attended with an ulcerous fore throat, or was 
what Sauvages names the Scarlatina Anginofa ; 
and although, in fome inftances, the ulcers of the 
throat were of a putrid and gangrenous kind, 
and at the fame time the difeafe in all its fymp- 
toms refembled very exactly the cynanche ma- 
ligna; yet, I am ftill perfuaded, that not only the. 
 fearlatina of Sydenham, but that even the {ear- 
latina anginofa of Sauvages, is a different difeafe 
from the cynanche maligna ; and I have formed 
this opinion from the following confiderations : 
Bb 3 
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peuiy. 1, There is a fcarlet fever entirely free 
from any affection of the throat, which fometimes 
prevails as an epidemic ; and therefore there is a 
{pecific contagion producing a icarlet eruption 
without any determination to the throat. | 


2dly, The Scarlatina, which, from its matter 
being generally determined to the throat, may ~ 


be properly termed Anginofa, has, in many cafes 
of the fame epidemic, been without any affection of 


the throat; and therefore the contagion may be 


fuppofed to be more efpecially — determined to 
produce the eruption only. 

3dly, Though in all the ideal that I seal 
allege to be thofe of the {carlatina anginofa,' 
there have been fome cafes which, in the nature 
of the ulcers, and in, other circumftances, exact- 
ly refembled the cafes of the cynanche maligna, 
yet I have as conftantly remarked, that thefe 
cafes have not been above one or two in a hun- 
dred, while the reft have all of them been with 
ulcers of a benign kind, and with circumftances 


hereafter to be defcribed, fomewhat different from | 


thofe of the cynanche maligna. 


4thly, ‘On the other hand, as I ae two or 


three times feen the cynanche maligna epidemi- 
cally prevailing ; fo, among the perfons affected, 
I have feen inftances of cafes as mild as thofe of 
the {carlatina anginofa ufually are: but here the 
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proportion was ‘reverfed; and thefe mild cafes — 
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were not one fifth of the whole, while the reft 
were of the putrid and malignant kind. 

Lafily, It applies to the fame purpote to ob- . 
ferve, that of the cynanche maligna, moft of the 
inftances terminate fatally ; while, on the other 
hand, that is the event of very fewoof the cafes 
of the fearlatina anginota. me 

pety. From thefe confiderations, though 1 
_may appear that there is fome affinity between 
the cynanche maligna and fcarlatina anginofa, it 
will ftill remain probable that the two. difeafes 
are {pecifically different *. 1 have been at fome 


Se ern a 


* The arguments which our author has adduced in fupport 
of this f{pecific difference, appear rather inconclufive. They 
only fhow, that the difeafe is fometimes more mild than at o- 
thers, which by no means juftifies fuch a diftin¢tion. We 
might, with equal propriety, infer, that the confluent fmall- 
- pox, from the greater feverity of its fymptoms, fhould be re= 
ferred to a different clafs of difeafes from the diftin@ form of 
that diftemper. Befides, Doétor Gregory has obferved in 
the fame family, the different forms of this difeafe arife’ from 
the fame contagion.. .It has been urged, that the {carlatina an- 
ginofa attacks people only once in their life, while they may 
frequently labour under the cynanche maligna, and even appear 
to acquire a predifpofition to it, in confequence of a previous 
attack. Door Withering, who formerly infifted: much on 
this circumftance, has candidly retracted his opinion, obferv- 
ing, that he was mifled, from taking the /pecked fore throat 
(which is apt to occur in thofe who have been afflicted 
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pains to eftablifh this opinion: for, from all my 
experience, I find that thofe two difeafes require a 
different treatment; and I therefore now pro- 
ceed to mention more particularly the circum- 
ftances of the f{carlatina anginofa. 

pcivi. This difeafe commonly appears about 
the beginning of winter, and continues throug h- 
out that feafon. It comes on with fome cold fhi- 
vering, and other fymptoms of the fever which 
ufually introduces the other exanthemata. But 
here there is no cough, nor the other catarrhal 


fymptoms which attend the meafles; nor is there — 


that anxiety and vomiting which commonly in- 
troduce the confluent {mall-pox, and which more 
certainly introduce the Cynanche Maligna. 
Early in the difeafe, fome uneafinefs is felt in 
the throat ; and frequently the deglutition is dif- 
ficult, generally more fo than in the Cynanche 
Maligna. . Upon looking into the fauces, a red- 
nefs and {welling appear, in colour and bulk ap- 
proaching to the ftate of thefe fymptoms im the 
‘Cynanche Tonfillaris; but in the Scarlatina, 
there is always more ot lefs of floughs, which fel- 
dom appear in the Gynanche Tonfillaris ; and 


with the ulcerated fore throat) for this latter complaint ; but. 
it differs from it in almoft every effential circumftance.; it is not 


infectious nor dangerous, nor has it any thing in common with 
__ eynanche maligna, but the floughs in the throat. 
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the floughs are commonly whiter than thofe in 
the Cynanche Maligna. 

While thefe appearances are difcovered in hie 
fauces, upon the third or fourth day a fcarlet e. 
ruption appears on the fkin, in the fame form as 
deferibed in cecxiv. ‘This eruption is common: _ 
ly more confiderable and univerfal than in the 
Cynanche; but it feldom produces a remiflion of 

‘the fever. The eruption for the moft part re- 
mains till the third or fourth day after its firft 
appearance ; but then goes off, ending in a-meal- 
ly defquamation. At this time the fever ufually 
fubfides; and generally at the fame time fome 
degree of {weat comes on. 
- The floughs on the fauces, which appeared 
early in the difeafe, continue for fome days; but 
then falling off, difcover the {welling abated, and 
an ulcer formed on one or both tonfils fhowing a 
laudable pus ; and foon after the fever has fub- 
fided, thefe ulcers heal up entirely. For the moft 
part this difeafe has much lefs of coryza attend- 
ang it than the Cynanche Maligna; and when 
there’ is a coryza attending the Scarlatina, the 
matter difcharged is lefs acrid, and has not the fe. 
tid {mell which it has in the other difeafe. 

In the Scarlatina, when the eruption has en- 
tirely difappeared, it frequently happens, that in 
a few days after, the whole body is affected with 
an anafarcous {welling ; which however ih a few 
days more, gradually fubfides, — 
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We have thus defcribed the moft common cir- 
cumftances of the Scarlatina Anginofa ; and have 
only to add, that during the time of its being e- 


‘pidemic, and efpecially upon its firft fetting in, 


there are always a few cafes in which the cir- 
cumftances of the difeafe approach very nearly » 


‘to thofe of the Cynanche Maligna; and it is on- 


ly in thefe inftances that the difeafe is attended 
with any danger. 1 ie 

pcLvu. With refpect to the cure if this dif 
eafe, when the fymptoms of it are nearly the 
fame with thofe of the Cynanche Maligna, it re- 
quires exactly the fame treatment as directed in 
CCCXVII. 

-pcLtvui. When the foarlet fever bape with- | 
out any affection of the throat, the treatment of 
it is very fimple, and is delivered by Dr. Syden- 
ham. An antiphlogiftic regimen is commonly 
all that is requifite ; avoiding, on one hand, the 
application of cold air; and, on the other, any 


- increafe of external heat *.. 


a 


* We underftand that Dr. Currie has been equally fuccefsful 
in his application of the cold affufion in this difeafe. He con- 
ceives, that the heat in this affection often rifes to a greater 
height than in any other febrile diftemper. In fifty-two cafes 
in which he tried this remedy, its beneficial effects were ex~ 
tremely confpicuous : Only two patients fell victims to the. dif- 
eafe, and thefe were in fuch defperate Bea oe as pres 


cluded all hopes of relief. 
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pcx.’ In the ordinary ftate of the Scarlatina 
Anginofa, the fame treatment is in moft cafes 
fufficient; but as here the fever is commonly — 
more confiderable, and there is likewife an affec- 
tion of the throat, fome wajencanned be often 
neceflary. ie 

pcLx. When papier is a » pretty high uheuy of fe- 
ver with a full pulfe, and a confiderable {welling 
of the tonfils, bleeding is very proper, , efpecially i in 
adults; and it has been frequently practifed with 
advantage: but as, even in the Cynanche Ton- 
fillaris, much bleeding is feldom neceflary (cccv. ); 
fo, in the Scarlatina, when the ftate of the fever 
and the appearances of the fauces render the na- 
ture of the difeafe ambiguous, bleeding may be 
omitted ; and, if not altogether avoided, it fhould 
at leaft not be large, and ought not to be repeated. 

peLx!. Vomiting, and efpecially naufeating 
dofes of emetics, notwithftanding the inflamed 
ftate of the fauces, have been found very ufeful 
in this difeafe. An open belly is proper.in every 
form of this difeafe; and when the naufeating 
dofes of emetics operate a little downwards, ae 
are more ferviceable. 

‘pepx. In every form of the Scarlatina Angi- 


‘nofa, through the whole courfe of it, detergent 


gargles fhould be employed, and more or lefs as 
the quantity of floughs and the vifcid mucus in 
the fauces may feem to require. 
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~ pexxim. Even in the milder ftates of the Scar- 
latina Anginofa, it has been common with prac- 
titioners to exhibit the Peruvian bark through 


the whole courle of the difeafe; but we are af-— 


fured, by much experience, that in fuch cafes it 
may be fafely omitted, though in cafes any ways 
ambiguous, it’ may not be peanene to eh: 5K 
remedy. - | 


pcLxiv. The cniiieuts {welling, whieh fre. 


quently follows the Scarlatina Anginofa, feldom 
requires any remedy; and, at leaft, the purga- 
tives fo much inculcated, and fo commonly exhi- 
bited, foon take off the anafarca. . 


CHAP. V. 
OF THE PLAGUE . 


\ 


“Sec: L Of.the Phenomena of the y Pilsiies 


DCLXV. ok Hix ‘Plague is a difeafe which apie | 
arifes from contagion ; which affe&ts many per- — 


fons about the fame time; proves fatal to great 
numbers ; generally produces fever; and in 


be: Typhus, extremely contagious 5 3 great -proftration of . 
ftrength. Onan uncertain day of the difeafe, buboes break 


gut. Syn. Nof. 
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moft perfons,.is attended with buboes or car. 
buncles. | 

pcetxvi, Thefe are the mee ne aah which, 
taken together, give the character of the dif- 
eafe; but it isaccompanied with many fymptoms _ 


_ almoft peculiar to itfelf, that in) different perfons 
are greatly diverfified in number and degree, and 


fhould be particularly ftudied.. I would with to 
lay a foundation for this; but think it unfit for a 
perfon who has never feen the difeafe to attempt 
its particular hiftory. For this, therefore, I rauft 
refer to the authors who have written on the 
fubje@ ; but allowing thofe only to be confulted, 
who have themfelves feen and treated the difeate 
in all its different forms. 

pcLxvul. From the accounts of Sich rein it 
appears to me, that the circumftances which par- 
ticularly diftinguifh this difeafe, and efpecially 
the more violent and dangerous ftates of it, are, 

aff, The great lofs of flrength in the animal 
fundiions, which often ApPEATS early in the ite 
@pdey A 

2dly, The ftupor, pacibiniete and ee 


- flaggering, which refembles drunkennefs, or the 


headach, and various delirium ; which are all of 
them fymptoms denoting a great diforder 1 in the 
fundtions of the brain. — 


3dly, The anxiety, palpitation, iio and 


- efpecially the weaknefs and irregularity of the 


2 
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pulfe, which denote @ confiderable difturbance ifi 
the action of the heart. 
-qthly, The naufea and vomiting, particularly 


the vomiting of bile, which fhows an accumula. | 


tion of vitiated bile in the gall-bladder and bi- 
liary duéts, and from thence derived into the in- 
teftines arid ftomach; all of which fymptoms I 
. fuppofe to denote a confiderable fpafm, and lofs 
of ‘tone in the extreme velfels on the pemte of 
the body. : 

‘gthly, The buboes or carbuncles, which de- 
note an acrimony prevailing in the fluids. And, 

Lafily, The petechiz, hemorrhagies, and col- 
liquative diarrhtea, which denote a putrefcent 
tendency prevailing to a ig degree in the 
mafs of blood. 

peLxvitt. From the confideration of all thefe 
fymptoms, it appears, that the plague is efpeci- 
ally diftinguifhed by a fpecific contagion, often 
fuddenly producing the moft confiderable fymp- 
toms of debility in the nervous fyftem or moving 
powers, as well as of a general putrefcency in 
the fluids; and it is from the confideration of 
thefe circumftances as the proximate caufe, that 
I think both the prevention and cure of the 
plague muft be directed. 

pcLxix. If this difeafe fhould revifit the north- 
em parts of Europe, it is probable, that, at the 
time, there will be no phyfician then alive, who, 
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at the firft appearance of the difeafe, can be 
guided by his former experience, but muft be 
inftructed by his ftudy of the writers on this fub- 
je@, and by analogy. It is, therefore, I hope, 

allowable for me, upon’ the fame grounds, to of- 
fer here my opinion with refpect to both the pre- 
- vention and cure of this difeafe. 

This paragraph was written before I had’ any 
notice of the plague of Mofcow, anno 1771; 
but I think it will ftill apply to the cafe of Great 
Britain, and of many other northern ftates. 


Secor. IL. Ofthe Prevention of the Plague. 


pcLxx. With refpect to the prevention : As 
we are firmly perfuaded that the difeafe never 


arifes in the northern parts of Europe, but in .— 


confequence of its being imported from fome 
other country ; fo the firft meafure neceflary, is 
the magiftrate’s taking care to prevent the im- 
portation ; and this may generally be done, by 
a due attention to bills of health, and to the 
proper. performance of quarantains. 

pcLxxt. With refpe& to the latter, we are 
perfuaded, that the quarantain of perfons may 
fafely be much lefs than forty days ; and, if this 
were allowed,.the execution of the quarantain . 
would be more exact and certain, as the tempta- 
tion to break it would be in a great meafure re- 
moved. 
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DCLEXH. With refpect tothe quarantain of 
goods, it cannot be perfect, unlefs the fufpeGed — 
goods be unpacked and duly ventilated, as well 
as the other means employed for correfing the 
infeCtion they may carry ;, and, if all this were 
properly dane, it is probable, that the time com- { 
monly prefcribed for the quarantain of “Beads 
might alfo;be fhortened. | 

poLxxut. A fecond meafure, in the way of 
prevention, becomes requifite, when an infection 
has reached and prevailed in any place, to pre+ 
vent that infection from {preading into other 
places. This can be done only by preventing 
the inhabitants, or the goods of any infected 
place, from going out of it, till they have under- 
gone a proper quarantain. | 


petxxiv. The third meafure for prevention, | 


to be employed with great care, is to hinder the _ 
infeClion from fpreading among the inhabitants 
of the place in which it has arifen. The mea- 
{ures neceflary for this, are to be direéted by the 
doGrine laid down in Lxxxu.3 and, from that 
dottrine, we infer, that all perfons who can a- 
void any near communication with infeéted per- 
fons, or goods, may efcape the infection. : 

pcLxxv. For avoiding fuch communication, a , 
great deal may be done by the magiftrate I. 
By allowing as many of the inhabitants as are 
free from the infection, and not neceffary to the 
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fervice of the place, to go out of it! 2. By pro- 
hibiting all affemblies, or -unneceflary intercourfe 
of the people: 3. By taking care that neceflary 
communications be performed without contact : 
4. By making fuch arrangements and provifions 
as may render it eafy for’ the families remaining, 
to fhut “themfelves up “in their own houfes: 

5. By allowing perfons to quit honfes in which 
an infection appears, ‘upon condition that they 
_ go into lazarettos': 6. By ventilating and puri- 
fying, or deftroying, at the public” expence, all 
infected goods: Laftly, By avoiding hofpitals, 
and providing Sa eb Spartina ote for infected | 
perfons. | 

The execution of thefe meafutes will require 
great authority, and much vigilance and atten- 
tion, on the part of the magiftrate ; but it is not 
our province to enter into any eran on this fub- 
ject of the public police, 

DeLxxvi. The fourth and laft part of the bufi- 
nefs of prevention, refpedts the condu@ of per- 
fons neceflarily remaining in infected places, e- 
fpecially of thofe obliged to have fome communi. 
cation with perfons infeGed. 

pecLxxvu. Of thofe obliged to remain in’ ‘in. 
fected places, but not obliged to have any near 
communication with the fick, they may be pre” 
ferved from the contagion, by avoiding all near 
communication with other perfons, or their 
Vol. I. ie os = 
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goods; and it is probable, that a {mall diftance 
will antwer the purpofe, if, at the fame time, 
| there be no ftream of air to carry the effluvia of - 
perfons, or goods, to fome diftance,. 

petxxyil.. For thofe who are neceffarily. O- 
bliged to have a near communication with the | 
fick, it is proper to let them know, that fome of 
the moft powerful contagions do not operate, 
but when the bodies of men expofed to the con- 
tagion are In. certain circumftances which render 
them more liable to be affected by it, or when 
certain caufes concur to excite the power of it; 
and, therefore, by avoiding thefe cireumftances 
and caufes, they may often efcape infe@hon. _ 

pcLxxix. The bodies of men are efpecially 
liable to be affected by contagions, when they 
are any ways ‘confiderably weakened by want of 
food, and even by a fcanty diet, or one. of little 
nourifhment ; by intemperance in drinking, 
which, when the ftupor of intoxication is over, @ 
leaves the body ina weakened flate ; _ by excefs 
in venery 3 by great FAN EMR a ator by. any. Foner 
derable evacuation. _ | 

pcLtxxx. The caufes ich: concurring a / 
contagion, render it more. certainly adiive, are 
cold, fear, and full living. 

The feyeral means, therefore, of avoiding or 
guarding. apa nth the action of cald CACBY to, 
p80 UWE i) r¢ bo," De 0 fy wily fudieds 
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peLxxxi. Againft fear the mind is to be forti- 
fied as well as poffible, by inf{piring a favourable 
idea of the power of prefervative means; by de- 
{troying the opinion of the incurable nature of 
the difeafe; by occupying mens minds with 
bufinefs or labour; and, by avoiding all objects 
of fear, as funerals, pafling bells, and any no- 
tice of the death of particular friends, . 

peixxxir, A full diet of animal food increafes 
the irritability of the body, and favours the o- 
peration of contagion; and indigeftion, whether 
from the quantity or quality of food, has ie 
fame effect. / 

pcLxxxi. Befides giving attention to obviate 
the feveral circumftances (pcx. DCLEXIX. to 
DCLXXkKU.) which favour the operation of conta- 
gion, it is probable, that fome means may be 
employed for ftrengthening the bodies of men, 
and: thereby enabling them to refift contagion. 

For this purpofe, it is probable, that the mio- 
 derate ufe of wine, or of {piritous liquors, may - 

have a good effect. 
- [tis probable alfo, that exercife, when it can 
be employed, if fo moderate as to be neither 
heating nor fatiguing to the body, may. be em- 
ployed with advantage. 

Perfons who have tried cold ishaitiras and 


commonly feel invigorating effets from it, if 


they are any ways fecure againft having already 
3 Co 2 
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received infection, may poflibly be enabled to 
refift it by the ufe of the cold bath. 

It is probable, that fome medicines alfo may 
be ufeful in enabling men to refiit infeétion ; 
but amongft thefe I can hardly admit the nu- 
merous alexipharmics formerly propofed, or, at 
leaft, very few of them, and thofe only of tonic” 
power. Amongit thefe laft we reckon the Peru- 

vian bark ; and it is perhaps the moft effectual. 
If any thing is to be expected from antifeptics, I 
think camphire, whether internally or externally _ 
_ employed, is one of the moft promifing. 
Every perfon is to be indulged in the ufe of 
any means of prefervation of which he has: con- 
ceived a good opinion, whether it be a charm 
Or & et if the latter be not ch O hurt- 
ful. 
Whether iffues be ufeful in specail from, 
or in moderating the effets of contagion, I can- 
not determine from the obfervations I have yet 
read. ° cas | 
“por xxv. me neither the atiatphedl in ge- 
ner. nor any confiderable portion of it, is 
tainted or impregnated with the matter of con- 
tagions; fo the lighting of fires over a great part 
of the infected city, or other general fumigations 
in the open air, are of no ufe for eh the 
difeafe, and may perhaps be hurtful. — 

DCLEXXY. It would probably i li much 
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to check the progrefs of infeCtion, if the poor 
were enjoined to make a frequent change of 
clothing, and were fuitably, provided for that 
purpofe, and if they were, at the fame time, in- 
duced to make a frequent ventilation of their 
houfes end furniture. : 


sect. III. Of the Cure of the Plague. 


DCLXxxvi. In the cure of the plague,’ the in- 
dications are the fame as thofe of fever in ge- 
neral (cxxvi.) ; but here they are not all equal- 
ly neceflary and important. 

pcLxxxvul. The meafures for moderating the | 
violence of reaction, which operate by diminifh- 
ing the action of the heart and arteries (cxxvuut.), 
have feldom any place here, excepting fo far as 
the antiphlogiftic regimen is generally proper. 
Some phyficians, indeed, have recommended 
bleeding ; and there may occur cafes in which 
bleeding may be ufeful; but, for the moft part, 
it is unneceflary, and, in many cafes, it might 
be very hurtful. Th Pe 

Purging has alfo been recommended, and, in 
fome degree, it may be ufeful, in drawing off the 

pile, or other putreicent matters frequently pre- 

fent in the inteftines; but a-large evacuation 
this way may certainly be hurtful. 

pcLxxxviu. The moderating the violence of 

reaction, fo far as it can be done by taking off 
Gc3 
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the fpafm of the extreme veflels (ct1.), is 4 
meafure of the utmoft neceflity in the cure of 
the plague; and the whole of the means (cL. 
to cc.) fuited to this imdication, are extremely 
proper.) 9 /)%) mn sareriaig) 
pcLtxxxix. The giving an emetic, at the very 
firft approach of the difeafe, would probably be 
of great fervice ; and it is likely, that at fome 
other periods of the difeafe, emetics might be 
ufeful, both by evacuating bile abundant in the 
alimentary canal, and by taking off the fpafm of 


the extreme veffels. 


pexa. From fome principles with refpect to 
fever in general, and with refpecl to the plague 


“in particular, I am of opmion, that, after the-ex- 


hibition of the firft vomit, the body fhould be 
difpofed to fweat, which ought to be raifed to & 
moderate degree only, but continued for at leaft — 
twenty-four hours, oF longer, if the patient bear 
it eafily. | 

pexci. This {weating * fhould be excited and 


* The following mode of promoting fweat, it is faid, has 
been attended with fingular fuccefs. It was firft fuggeited by 
Mr. Baldwin, the Britifh agent at Alexandria, and has f{pread 
through Europe. ‘© Immediately after. 2 perfon: 1s perceived to 


& be infected with the plague, he muft be taken into a clofe 


« room, and, over.a brazier.of hot. coals, with a clean fponge 
<6 dipped in warm olive oil, his body mutt be very brifkly rubbed 
¢¢ allover, for the purpofe of ‘producing a profufe{weat. During 
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conducted agreeably to the tules isid down if 
erxvill. It is to be prothoted by the pléntiful 


« the fri€tion, fugar and juniper berries muft be burnt in the 
“© fire, which raife a denfe and lot {moke, that contributes to 
& the effe@. ‘The friGion otght not to be continued more 
é¢ than four minutés, and a pint 6f éil ig éhough to bé ufed at 
“ each time. In general; the fitftt rubbing is followed by a 

* very copious perfpiration ; but, fhould it fail of this effe@, 
‘the operation may be repeated, firft wiping the body with a 
‘¢ warm dry cloth ; and, in order ftilf farther to promote perfpi« 
« ration, thé patient may take any warm fudorific dtink, fuch as 
é elder flower tea, Sc, It is fot nécefiary to touch the éyes; 
de and other tender parts of the body may be rubbed more 
¢ gently. Every poffible precaution muft be made ufe of to 


‘&¢ prevent the patient taking cold; fuch as keeping covered, 


* thofe parts of the body not dicey under the operation ; 
<¢ yor muft the linén be changed till the pérfpirdtion has én- 
é¢ titely fubfided. The operation fhould be repeated once a 
« day, until evident fymptonis of recovery begin to appear, 
‘¢ If there are already tumours om the Body; they fhould be 
<< gently and more frequently rubbed, till they appear to be in 
«© g ftate of fuppuration; when they may be dreffed with the 
« ufual plafters,. The operation ought to be begun on the firt 
‘¢ appearance of the fymptoms of difeafe ; if neglected till the 
® nerves; and the mafs of blood are affected, or a diarrhcea has 
*¢ commenced, little hopes can be entertained of a cure ; ; but 
« flill the patient fhould not be defpaired of, as by an affiduous 
«¢ application of the means propofed, fome few have. recovered 
<¢ even after diarrhea had commenced. During the firft four 
* or five daysy the patient mutt obferve a very abftemicus diet.; 
« thé author allows only a {mall quantity of vermicilli, fimply 


_ @ boiled in water; Nor muft any thing be taken for the Space 
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ufe of diluents, rendered more grateful by vege- 
table acids, or more powerful by being impreg- 
nated with fome portion of neutral falts. | 
‘DCXCH. To fupport the patient under the con- 
tinuance of the fweat, a little weak broth, aci- 
dulated with juice of lemons, may be given fre- 
quently, and fometimes a little wine, if the heat 
of the body be not confiderable. 
pexcim. If fudorific medicines are judged to 
be neceflary, opiates are the moft effectual and 
fafe : but they fhould not be combined with aro- 
matics; and probably may be more effectual, if . 
joined with a portion of emetics, and of neutral 
falts. , | 
pexclv. If, notwithftanding the ufe of emetics 
‘and fudorifics, the difeafe fhould ftill continue, 
the cure muft depend upon the employment of | 
means for obviating debility and putrefcency ; 
and for this purpofe, the various remedies pro- 


‘ of thirty or forty days, except very light food ; as, he fays, 
“an indigeftion, in any Rage of the diforder, might be ex- 
«© tremely dangerous. He does not allow the ufe of wine till 
‘¢ the expiration of forty days. : 

"There is no inftance of the perfon rubbing a patient having 
¢¢ taken the infe€tion. He fhould previoufly anoint himfelf all 
«¢ over with oil, and muft avoid receiving the breath of the in- 
<¢ feéted perfon into his mouth and noftrils. The prevention 
«© to be ufed, in all circumffances, 1 is, that of carefully anointing 


“« the body, and i upon light and eany digeftible food.” 
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pofed above (from. cct. . to ccxxvil.), may all be 
adminiftered, but efpecially the tonics; and of 
thefe the chief are cold drink and the Peruvian 
bark. | 
pcxcv. In the cure of the plague, fome atten- 
tion is due to the management of buboes and 
carbuncles ; but we do not touch this, as it be- 


dongs to the province of furgery.. 


MOET AS PS aVE: 
_OF ERYSIPELAS *, OR ST. ANTHONY’S FIRE. 


DCXCVI1. In ccLxx!v. I mentioned the diftinction 
which I propofed to make between the difeafes to 
be named the Erythema and the Eryfipelas; and 
from thence it will appear, that Eryfipelas, as an 
Erythema following fever, may have its place 
NEEL), wee 

pexcvil. I fuppofe the eryfipelas to depend on 


* Synocha, of two or three days, attended with drowfinefs, 
and, not unfrequently, delirium. On fome part of the fkin, 
ofteneft on the face, an erythematous {welling appears. 

Species 1. Eryfipelas. (veficulofum), attended with erythe- 
ma ; a {preading rednefs, occupying a large {pace, and gern 
into large blifters in feveral places. 

Species 2. Eryfipelas (phly@enodes), attended with an ery- 
thema, accompanied with feveral pimples occupying the trunk 
of the body, and running into {mall blifters. Syn.No/. 
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a matter generated witltth the body, and: which; 
atalogous to the other ¢afes of exanthemata, 1s, 
in confequence of fever, thrown out upon the 
furface of the body. lown it may be difficult to 
apply this to every particular cafe of eryfipelas 5 
but I take the cafe in which it is generally fup- 
pofed to apply, that of the eryfipelas.of the facé; 
which I fhall theréfore confider here. 

pexcvin. The Eryfipelas of the face comes on 
with a cold fhivering, and other fymptoms of py- 
rexia. The hot ftage of this is frequently ats 
tended with’ a confufion of head, and fome de- 
gree of delirium ; and almoft always with drow- 
finefs, of pethaps coma. The pulfelis always 
frequent, and commonly fulland hard. 

pexcrx. When thefe fymptoms have continued 
for one, two, or at moft three days, theré appears 


on fome part of the face, a rédnefs, fuch as that | - 


defcribed in ccLxxv. as the appearance of Ery« 
thena. This rednefs, at firft, is of no great ex- 
tent ; but gradually {preads from the part it firft 
occupied to the other parts of the face, common- 
ly till it has affe@ted the whole; and frequently 
from the facé it fpreads over the Hairy fealp, or 
defcends on fome part of the neck. As the red- 
nefs fpreads, it commonly difappears, or at leaft 
decreafes in the parts. it had. before occupied. 
All the parts upon which the rednefs appears, are 
at the fame time affefed with formic fwelling, 
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which continues for fome time after the rednefs 
has abated. The whole face becomes confidéer- 
ably turgid; and the eye-lids are often fo much 
{welled, as entirely to fhut up the eyes. 

pec. When the rednefs and fwelling have: pro- 
ceeded for fome time, there commonly arife, 
fooner or later, blifters’of a larger or {maller fize, 
on feveral parts of the face. Thefe contain a 
thin yellowifh, or almoft colotrlefs liquor, which 
fooner or later runs out. The furface of the 
fkin, in the bliftered places, fometimes beconies 
livid and blackifh; but this livor feldom goes 
deeper than the furface, or difcovers any degree 
ef gangrene affecting the fkin. On the parts of 
the face not affected with blifters, the cuticle fuf- 
fers, towards the end of the difeafe, a confider- 
able defquamation. 

Sometimes the tumour of the ahi -lids sit ini 
a fuppuration. 

pecr. The inflammation coming wpori the face 
does not produce any remiffion of the fever which 
had before prevailed ; and fometimes the fever 
inereafes with the increafing and yds in= 
flammation. 

poche THe infirdimdtion afaty continues for 
eight or ten days; and, for the fame time, the 
fever and fymptoms attending it alfo continue. © 

pecnr. In the progrefs of the inflammation’ the 
delirium and coma attending it fometimes go on 

I 
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increafing, and the patient dies apopledtic , on the 
feventh, ninth, or eleventh day of the difeafe.. In 
fuch cafes, it has been commonly fuppofed that 
the difeafe-is tranflated from the external to the 
internal parts, But I have not feen any inftance 
in which it did not appear to me, that the affec~ 
tion of the brain was merely a communication of 
the external affection, as this continued increaf- 
ing at the fame time with the internal. 

peciv. When the fatal event does not take 
place, the inflammation, after having affected a 
‘part, commonly the whole of the face, and per- 
haps the other external parts of the head, ceafes. 
With the inflammation, the fever alfo ceafes ; 
and, without any evident crifis, the patient re- : 

turns to his ordinary ftate of health. 

- peev. This difeafe is not commonly contagi- 
ous; but as it may arife from an acrid matter ex- 
ternally applied, fo it is poffible that the difeafe 
may fometimes be communicated from one per- 
fon to another. 

Perfons who have once laboured under this 
difeafe are liable to returns of it. 

pecvi. The event of this difeafe may be Ani 
feen from the ftate of the fymptoms which de- 
note more or lefs affection of the brain. If nei- 
ther delirium nor coma come on, the difeafe is 
feldom attended with any danger; but when 
‘thefe fymptoms appear sale in the difeafe, and 
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are in a confiderable degree, the senile’ Monger 
is to be apprehended. 
pecvil, As this difeafe often arifes in the part, 
at the fame time with the coming on of the py- 
rexia ; as I have known it,with all its fymptoms, 
arife from an acrimony applied to the part ; as it 
is commonly attended with a full, and frequently 
a hard pulfe; as the blood drawn in this difeafe 
fhows the fame cruft upon its furface that ap- 
pears in the phlegmafie; and laftly, as the {well- 
ing of the eye-lids, in this difeafe, frequently ends 
in a fuppuration ; fo, from thefe confiderations 
it feems doubtful, if this difeafe be properly, in 
Nofology, feparated from the Phlegmafix. At 
any rate, I take the difeafe | have defcribed to 
be what phyficians have named the Eryfipelas 
Phlegmonodes, and that it partakes a arene deal 
of the nature of the Phlegmafiz. 

-pceviu. Upon this conclution, the Eryfipelas 
of the face is to be cured very much in the fame 
manner as phlegmonic inflammations, by blood- 
letting, cooling purgatives, and by employing e- 
very part of the antiphlogiftic regimen 5 and our 
experience has confirmed the fitnefs of this me- 
thod of cure. 

pecix. The evacuations ‘of blood- eben and. 
purging, are to be employed more or lets accord 
ing to the urgency of fymptoms, particularly 
thofe of the pyrexia, and of thofe which mark 
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an affeétion of the brain. As the pyrexia. con- 


tinues, and often increafes with the inflammation 


of the face; fo the evacuations mentioned may 


2 


_ be employed at any time in the courfe of the dif- 
cafe... 


pecx, In this, as in bes difeafes of ais Fiend: 
it is proper to put the patient, as often as he can 


eafily bear it, into fomewhat of an erect pofture. _ 
pecxi, As in this difeafe there is always an ex- 


ternal affe@tion, and as in many inftances there 
is no other; fo various external applications to 
the part affected have been propofed ; but almoft 
all of them are of doubtful effe&. The narco- 
tic, refrigerant, and afiringent applications, are 
fufpected of difpofing to gangrene; {piritous ap- 
plications feem to increafe the inflammation; 
and all oily or watery applications feem to ocea- 
fion its fpreading. The application that feems 


moft fafe, and which is now moft commonly em- 


ployed, is that of a dry meally powder frequent- 
ly {prinkled upon the inflamed parts. 
pecxu. An Eryfipelas Phlegmonodes frequent- 
ly appears on other parts of the body, befide the 
face ; and fuch.other eryfipelatous inflammations 
frequently end in fuppuration. Thefe cafes are 
feldom dangerous. At coming on, they are 
fometimes attended with drowfinefs, and even 
with fome delirium; but this rarely happens; and 
thefe fymptoms do not continue after the. inflam. 
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mation is formed. I have never feen an inftance 
of the tranflation of this inflammation from the. 
limbs to an internal part ; and. though thefe in- 
flammations of the limbs be attended with py- 
rexia, they feldom require the fame evacuations 
as the eryfipelas of the face. At firft they are 
to be treated by dry meally. applications only ; 
and ali humid applications, as fomentations, or 
poultices, are not to be applied, till, by the con- 
tinuance of the difeafe, by the increafe of fweli- 
ing, or by a throbbing felt in the part, it appears 
that the difeafe is proceeding to fuppuration. 
pecxiu. We have hitherto confidered eryfipe- 


‘Jas as in a great meafure of a phlegmonie na- 


ture; and, agreeably to that opinion, we have 
propofed our method of cure. But it is probable, 


_ that an eryfipelas is fometimes attended with, or 


is a fymptom of a putrid fever; and in fuch 
cafes, the evacuations propofed above may be 
improper, and the ufe of the Peruvian bark may 
be neceflary; but I cannot be explicit upon this 
fubjea, as fuch putrid cafes have not come un-. 
der my obfervation. 
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| C HA i VIL. 
. “OF THE MILITARY FEVER, wis’! 


DCCXIV. ‘La, difeafe:, is, Pre to paves al ‘un- 


known to the ‘ancients, » and that it appeared, for 


the firft time, in Saxony, about the middle of the 


laft»century.. It is faid to have {pread) from 


thence into all the other parts of Europe;.and 
fince the period: ‘mentioned, to have arhaas te in 


many countries in which it had neyer appear 


before. 
nccxv. From the time of its jes ta rave firtt 
particularly obferved, it has been defcribed and 


treated of by many different writers, and, by all - | 


of them, till very lately, has been confidered as 
a peculiar idiopathic difeafe. . | 


It is faid to have been conttantly attended > 
with peculiar fymptoms. It comes on with a 


cold flage, which is often confiderable. “The 
hot flage, which fucceeds, is attended with great 


anxiety, and frequent fighing.. The heat of the © 


* Synochus, with anxiety 3 frequent fighing, an oily fweat, 
and a prickling fenfation of the fkin. On an uncertain day of the 
difeafe, fmall, red, diftin&t pimples appear on the whole {fkin, 


except the face, whofe apices, in the courfe of ‘one or two days, 


fhow {mall white puftules of fhort duration, Syn. Nof. - 
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body becomes great, and foon prodiicés profufe 
iwéating, preceded, however, by a fenfé of 
pricking, as of pin poifits, in the fkin: and the 
{weat is ofa peculiarly rank and difagreeable o- 
dour. The eruption appears fooner of later in 
different perfons, but at no determined peviod | 
of the difeafe. It feldom or never appears on the 
face ; but difcovers itfelf firft upon the neck and 
breaft, and from thence often fered over the - 
whole body. 

pecxvi. The eruption named Miliaty, is faid 
to be of two kinds; the one named the Red, the 


other the White Miliary. The formes, which 


in Englifh is ftri@ly named a Rath, is commonly 


allowed to be a fymptomiatie affe@tion ; and as 


the latter isthe only one that has any  preten- 


fions to be confidered as an idiopathic difeafe, it 
is this alone that I fhall more particularly de-— 
{cribe and treat of in the prefent chapter. 
pecxvil. What then is called the White Mi- 
hary eruption, appears at firft like the fed, in 


- very {mall red pimples, for the moft part diftina, 


a 


a 


_ but fometimes cluftered together. Their flight 


prominence is diftinguifhed better -by the finger 
than by the eye. | Soon after the appearance of 
this eruption, and at leaft on the fecond day, a 
fmall veficle'appears upon the top of ea¢h pimi- — 
ple. At firft the veficle is whey-coloured, but — 
foon becomes white, and ftands out like a little 


“Vol. a . Dd 
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globule on. the top of the. pineplesst In two of 
three, days, thefe globules! break, or are rubbed 
off, and are fucceeded by {mall crufis, which 
-foon after fall off in fmall fcales. While one fet 
_ of pimples takes: this courfe, another {et fuc- 
: ceeds; fo that:-the difeafe often continues upon 
the fkin: for many days together. Sometimes, 
when one crop of this eruption has difappeared, 
another, after fome interval,-is produced. And 
it has been further obferved, that, in fome: per- 
fons, there is) fuch .a tendency to this -difeafe, 
that they have been affected with it. feveral 1 times 
in the courfe of their lives. (9° 9 | 7! 
_peexvin. This‘ difeafe is faid to. affe els 
fexes, and. perfons of all ages and conftitutions ; | 
but it. has been obferved, at all times, ‘tovaffect 
efpecially, and moft frequently, lying-in women. 
peexix. This difeafe is) often: accompanied: 
with violent fymptoms, and -has frequently 
proved fatal.. The fymptoms attending» it: are, 
however, very various. \-'They are, in one or o- 
ther inftance, all the feveral fymptoms attending 
febrile .difeafes;. but I cannot findy:that any 
fymptom, or‘concourfe of fymptoms, are fteadily | 
the fame in different, perfons, fo as to furnifh any 
ipecific character to the difeate. When the dif- — 
eafe is; violent, the moft common fymptoms are 
phrenitic, comatole, . -and. convulfive: affections, 
which are alfo fymptoms' of all fevers: asacate by » 
a very warm regimen. 
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bcéxx. While there is fuch a variety of fymp- 
toms appearing in this difeafe, it is not to be ex- 
pected that any one particular method of cure 
can be propofed; and, accordingly, we find, in 
different writers, different methods and remedies 
prefcribed; frequent difputes about thé moit 
proper; and thofe received and practifed ‘by 
fome, oppofed and rejected by others) 
pecxxi. I have thus given’an account’of what 
I have found delivered by authors who’ have 
confidered the white miliary fever as an idiopa- 
thic ‘difeafe ;, but! ‘now, after having often ob- 
- ferved the difeafe, I mutt fay, that I doubt much. 
if it-ever be fuch an. idiopathic as has been fup- 
pofed, and I fufpect that. there’ is much fallacy 
in what has been written on the fubje@. 
 peexxu. It feems to me very improbable, that 
this {hould have been really:a new difeafe, when 
it was firft confidered as.fuch.' There appear to 
me very clear traces of. it in authors who wrote 
| long before that period ; and, though there were | 
not, we know that the defcriptions of the an- 
cients. were inaccurate and imperfed, particu- 
larly with refpect to cutaneous affeions ; whilft 
we know alfo very well, that thofe affections 
which ufually appeared as fymptomatic only, 
were commonly neglected, or confounded toge- 
ther, under a general appellation. 
-peexxil, ‘The antecedent fymptoms of anxi- 
Dd2 
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ety, fighing, and, pricking. of the kin, whicli 
have been fpoken of as peculiar to this difeafe, 
are, however, common to many others, and per- 
haps to all thofe in which fweatings are forged 
out by a warm regimen. _ | 


OF the fymiptoms faid to be concomitant of 


this eruption, there are none which can be faid 
to be conftant and peculiar, but that of {weating. 
This, indeed, always precedes and accompanies 
the eruption; and, while the miliary eruption 
attends, many different difeafes, it never, how- 
ever, appears in any of thefe, but after fweat- 
ing; and, im perfons labouring under thefe dif 
eafes, it does not appear, if fweating be avoided. 
It is, therefore, probable, that the eruption is: 


the effet of {weating ; and. that it is the produce | 


of a matter, not before prevailing in the mafs of 
blood, but generated, under particular circum- 


ftances, in the fkin itfelf. That it depends upor 


particular circumftances of the fkin, appears fur- 


ther from hence, that the eruption feldom or — 


neyer appears upon the face, although it affects: 
the whole of the body befides; that it comes 


upon thofe places efpecially which are more, 


clofely covered ; and that it can be brought out 
upon particular parts by external applications. 
pecxxiv. It is to be obferved, that this erup- 
tive difeafe differs from the other exanthemata 
in many circumflances ; in its not being conta- 
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gious, and, therefore, ieper epidemic; that the 
eruption appears at no determined period of the 
difeafe ; that the eruption has no determined 
duration; that fucceflive eruptions frequently. 
appear in the courle of the fame fever; aad that 
fuch eruptions frequently recur in the courfe of 
the fame perfon’s life. 

All thefe circumftances rendex it extremely 
probable, that, in the miliary fever, the morbi- 
fic matter is not a fubfifting contagion commu- 
nicated to the blood, and thence, in confequence 
of fever and affimilation, thrown out upon the 
furface of the body ; but a matter occafionally 
produced in the fkin itfelf, by fweating. 

peexxy. This conclufion is further tendered 
probable from hence, that, while the miliary e- 
ruption has no peculiar fymptoms, or ¢oncourfe 
of fymptoms, belonging to it; yet, upon occa- 
fion, it accompanies almoft all febrile difeafes, 
whether inflammatory or putrid, if thefe happen 
‘to be attended with fweating ; and, from thence 
it may be prefumed, that the miliary eruption is 
a fymptomatic affection only, produced in the 
manner we have faid. 

pecxxvi, But, as this fymptomatic affection 
does not always accompany every inftance of 
{weating, it may be proper to inquire, what are 
the circumftances which efpecially determine 
this eruption to appear? To this, however, T 
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can give no full and proper anfwer. I cannot 
fay that there is any one circumftance which, in 
all cafes, gives occafion to this eruption ; -nor can 
I fay what different caufes may, in different 
cafes, give occafion to it. There is only one ob- 


fervation I can offer to the purpofe of this in- 


quiry; and it is, that, of the perfons {weating 
under febrile difeafes, thofe are efpecially liable 
to the miliary eruption, who have been previ- 
: outly weakened. by large evacuations, particu- 
larly of blood. This will explain why it hap- 
pens to lying-in women more frequently than to 


any other perfons; and, to confirm this ex <plana- 3 


tion; I have remarked, that the eruption hap- 
pened to women not in childbed, but who had 


been much fubjected to a frequent and copious 


menftruation, and to an almoft conftant fluor 


albus, I have alfo. had occafion to obferve -it 
happen to men in fevers, after wounds from, 


which they had fuffered a great lofs of blood. 
Further, that this eruption is produced by a 
certain ftate of debility, wili appear. probable, 

from its often occurring in. fevers. of the putrid 


kind, which are always attended with great de- He 


bility. It is true, that it alfo fometimes attend 
inflammatory difeafes, when it cannot be ac- 
counted for in the fame manner; but I believe 
it will be found to attend efpecially thofe in- 
flammatory difeafes, in which the {fweats have 
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‘been long protracted, or frequently repeated, and _ 


which have.thereby produced a debility, and 
perhaps a debilitating putrid diathefis. . 
pecxxvil.! It appears fo clearly to me that this 
eruption is always a fymptomatic ared faCitious 
affection, that Iam perfuaded it may bein moft 
cafes prevented, merely by avoiding”. {weats. 


Spontaneous {weatings, in the beginning of dif 


eafes, are very rarely critical ; all fweatings, not 
evidently critical, fhould be prevented ; and the 
promoting them; by: increafing external heat, is 
commonly very pernicious. Even critical {weats 
fhould hardly be encouraged by. fuch means. 
If, therefore, fpontaneous fweats arife, they are 
to be checked, by the coolnefs of the chamber ; 
by the lightnefs and loofenefs of the bed-clothes; 
by the perfons laying out their hands and arms ; 
and by their taking cold drink; and, by. thefe 
precautions, I think I have frequently prevented 


‘miliary eruptions, which were otherwife likely 


to have appeared, particularly in lying-in wo-~ 


men. 


pcexxvill. But it may happen, when thefe pre- 
cautions have been neglected, or from other cir- 
cumftances, that a miliary eruption does aclual- 
ly appear; and the queftion will then be put, 
How the cafe is to be treated? Itis a quettion 
of confequence ; becaufe I believe that the mat- 
ter here generated is often of a virulent kind; it 
| Dd4 
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is frequently the offspring of putrefeency; and, 


when treated by increafing the external heat of 


the body, it feems to acquire a virulence which 


produces thofe fymptoms mentioned in seaecane : 


and proves certainly fatal. 


it has been an unhappy opinion with. moft 


_phyficians, that eruptive difeafes were ready to 
be hurt by cold; and that it was therefore ne- 
ceflary to cover up the body very clofely, fo as 
thereby to increafe the external heat. We now 
know that this is a miftaken opinion ; that in- 
creafing the external heat of the body is very 
generally mifchievous; and that feveral erup- 
tions not only admit, but require the application 
of cold. air, We are now perfuaded, that the 


practice which formerly prevailed, in the cafe of 


miliary eruptions, of covering up the body clofe, 
and both by external means, and internal reme- 
dies, encouraging the fweatings which accompa- 
ny this eruption, was highly pernicious, and com- 


a 
ies as ee 


monly fatal, I am therefore of opinion, even . 


when a miliary eruption has appeared, that im 


all cafes where the fweating is not manifeftly cri- 
tical, we fhould employ all the feveral means of 


ftopping it that are mentioned above; and | 
have fometimes had occafion to obferve, that 


even the admiflion of cool air was fafe and ufe-> 


ful. | PC Oa | 
pecxxix. This is in general the treatment of 
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yiiliary eruptions; but, at the fame time, the 


‘remedies fuited to the primary difeafe are to be 


employed; and therefore, when the eruption 
happens tq accompany inflammatory affeétions, 
and when the fullnefs and hardnefs of the pulfe, 
er other fymptoms, fhow an inflammatory ftate 
prefent, the cafe is to be treated by blood-let- 
ting, purging, and other antiphlogiftic remedies. 

Upon the other hand, when the miliary erup- 
tion attends difeafes in which debility and pu- 
trefcency prevail, it will be proper to avoid all 
evacuations, and employ tonic and antifeptic 
remedies, particularly the Sait bark, hi 


drink, and cold air. 


I fhall conclude this fubje& with mentioning, 
that the venerable octogenarian practitioner, De 
Fifcher, when treating of this fwbjedt, m laying 


- down the indications of cure, has given this as 


one of them: “ Excretionis peripherice non pri- 
‘* mariam habere rationem.” 
CHAP. VUE. 
OF THE REMAINING EXANTHEMATA |. 
Urticaria, Pemphigus, and 5. lea 


DECKXX. ‘Fae Nettle Rath is a name abptielts to 
two different difeafes. The one is the chronic 
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eruption defcribed by Dr. Heberden in the Me- 
dical TranfaGtions, Vol. 1. art. xvii. which, as 
not being a febrile diforder, does, not belong to 
this place. The other is the Urticaria of our Sy- 


nopfis, which, as taken into every fyftem of No- 
fology as one of the Exanthemata Febrilia, is. 


properly to be treated of here. 

pecxxxt. I have never obferved this silialeus as 
contagious and epidemic ; ; and the few fporadic 
cafes of it which have occurred to me, have fel- 
dom taken the regular courfe defcribed by au- 
thors. .At the fame time, as the accounts of dif- 
ferent authors are not very uniform, and hardly 
confiftent, I cannot enter further into the confi- 


deration of this fubje@; and I hope it is not | 


very neceflary, as on all hands it is agreed to be 

a mild difeafe, and fuch as feldom requires the 
ufe of remedies. It is generally fufficient to ob- 
ferve an antiphlogiftic regimen, and to keep 
the patient in a temperature that 1s neither Boe 
nor cold. 


-pecxxxut. The Pemphigus, or Veficular owe ‘ 
is a rare and uncommon difeafe, and very few in- 


ftances of it are recorded in the writings of phy- 
ficians. As I have never had occafion to fee it, 
it would be improper for me to treat of it, and I 
do not choofe to repeat after others, while the 
difeafe has yet been little obferved,; and its cha- 
-ta@er does not feem to be exactly afcertained. 
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Vid. Acta Helvetica, vol. ii.p. 260. Synopf. No- 
folog. vol. li. p. 149. 

peexxx. The Aptths: or Thrufh, is a difeafe 
better known; and as it commonly appears in 
infants, it 1s fo well underftood as not to need our — 
treating of it here. Asan idiopathic difeafe, af- 
fecting adults, 1 have not feen it in this country: 
but it feems to be more frequent in Holland ; 
and therefore, for the ftudy of it, I refer to Dr. 
Boerhaave, and his commentator Van Swieten, 
whofe works are in every body’s hands. 

pecxxxiv. The Petechia has been, by all our 
_ Nofologifts, enumerated amongft the exanthema. 
ta; but as, according to the opinion of moft phy- 
ficians, it is very juftly held to be always a fymp- 
tomatic affection only, I cannot give it a place 


here, 


BOOK IV. 


OF HEMORRHAGIES*. 


OH AP. «T, 


OF HEMOKRHAGY IN GENERAL, 


DCCXXXV. Ts eftablifhing a clafs or order of dif- 
eafes, under the title of Hemorrbagies, Nolologifls 
have employed the fingle circumftance of an ef- 
fufion of red blood, as the character of fuch a 
clafs or order. By this means, they have afio- 
ciated difeafes which in their nature are very 
different; but in every methodical diftribu- 
tion, fuch arbitrary and unnatural aflociations 
fhould be avoided as much as poffible. Further, 
by that management Nofologifts have fuppreffed 
or loft fight of an eftablifhed and well founded 
diftin tion of hemorrhagies into A tive and Paflive. 


* Pyrewia, attended with a flow of blood, not occafioned by 
external violence ; the blood, when drawn, has the fame ap- 
_ pearance as in cafes of inflammation. Sya. Nof. 
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pecxxxvi. It is my defign to reftore this di- 
ftinction ; and I fhall therefore here, under the 
title of Hemorrhagies, comprehend thofe only 
which have been commonly called Aétive, that 
is, thofe attended with fome degree of pyrexia ; 
which feem always to depend upon an increafed 
impetus of the blood in the veffels pouring it 
out, and which chiefly arife from an internal 
caufe. In this I follow Dr. Hoffman, who joins 
the active hemorrhagies with the febrile difeafes ; 
and have accordingly eftablifhed thefe hemorrha- 
gies as an order in the clafs of Pyrexie. From 
this order I exclude all thofe effufions of red 
blood that are owing entirely to external vio 

lence ; and all thofe which, though arifing from 

internal caufes, are however not attended with 
pyrexia, and which feem to be ow ing to a putrid 
fluidity of the blood, to the weaknefs or to the 
erofion of the veffels, rather than to any increafed 
impetus of the blood in them. 

pecxxxvul. Before proceeding to treat of thofe 
proper hemorrhagies which form an order in 
our Nofology, I fhall treat of ative hemorrhagy 
in general; and indeed the feveral genera and 
{pecies to be treated of particularly afterwards, 
have fo many circomftances in common with one 
another, that the general confideration to be now 

offered, will prove both proper and ufeful.  ' 
I : : 
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_Secr. I. Of the Phenomena of Hemorrbagy. 

_peexxxvin, The phenomena ‘of hemorrhag By 
are generally the following: 

Hemorrhagies' happen efpecially in lida 
habits,.and to perfons: of a fanguine temperament. 
| They, appear moft commonly i in the png, or in 
the beginning | of fanimer.. 


For, fome time, longer or fhorter in salto unc 


cafes, before ,the | bleod flows, there are fome 
fymptoms of fullnefs and.tenfion about the parts 
from whence the blood i is to. affue., “In fuch parts 
as. fall under our view, there are fome rednefs, 
fwelling, and fenfe of. ‘héat or of itching; sand in 
the internal parts, from which blood is to flow, 


there is.a fenfe of weight and heat ; and in both 


cafes, various pains are often felt in the neigh- 
bouring parts, tg ack get arty bite Sherine 
-DCCXXXIX. When thefe inten hive fubfift. 


ed for fome time, fome degree of a cold flage of - 


pyrexia comes on, and a hot ftage:is formed; 

during which the blood flows of a florid colour, 
in a greater or leffer quantity, and continues to 
flow for a longer or fhorter time; but common.-. 


ly, after fome time, the effufion {pontaneoufly” 


ceafes, and together with it the pyrexia alfo. 


-pecxt. During the hot: ftage which precedes 


an hemorrhagy, the pulfe is frequent, quick, full, 
and often hard ; but, as the blood flows, the pulfe 
becomes fofter nid lefs frequent. 

2 


~ 
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-peexL. In hemorrhagies, blood drawn from a 


vein, does, upon its concreting, commonly fhow 


the gluten feparated, or a cruft formed, as in the 
cafes of Phlegmafie. . POO BLYE, 

pecxLi. Hemorrhagies, from internal caufes, 
having once happened, are apt, after.a certain 


interval, to return; in fome cafes very a and 


frequently at ftated periods. : 

pecxt, Thefe are, in general, the phenome- 
na of ‘hemorrhagy ; and if in fome cafes all of 
them be ‘not exquifitely marked, or if perhaps 
fome ofi'them do not at all appear, it imports on- 
ly, thatsin different cafes’ the fyftem is more or 
lefs generally affe@ted ;. and that in fome cafes 
there are purely topical hémorthagies, as’ there 
are! purely topical inflammations. > ‘ 


Srey. WRG) a the Proximate Cai of Hembridie, 


peexLiv. The pathology of hemorrhagy feems 
to be fufficiently obvious. Some inequality in the 
diftribution of the blood, occafions a congeftion 
in particular parts of the fanguiferous fyftem ;_ 
that is, a greater quantity of blood is poured in- 
to certain veffels than their natural capacity is 
fuited to receive. Thefe veflels become thereby 


 preternaturally diftended; and this diftention, 


proving a’ ftimulus to them, excites their action | 
to a greater degree than ufual, which, puthing 
the blood with unufual force into the extremities 
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of thefe veflels, opens them by anaftomolis, oi 
rupture ; and if thefe. extremities be loofely fi- 
tuated on external furfaces, or on the internal 
~ furfaces of certain cavities that open outwardly, 
a quantity of blood flows out of the body. 
pecexLyv. This reafoning will, in fome meafure, 


explain the production of hemorrhagy. J Buty - 


appears to me, that in moft cafes there are fome 
other citcumftances that’ concur to produce it : 

for it is probable, that in confequence of conge- 
ftion, a fenfe of refiftance arifes, and excites the 
action of the Vis Medicatrix Nature ; the exer- 
tions, of. which are ufually made by the forma- 
tion of a'cold ftage of pyrexia, inducing a more 
vigorous, a@ion of the veffels; and the concur- 


rence of this exertion more effectually opens the — 
extremities, and occafions the ay out of jhe | 


blood. | 
pecxLvi. What has been delivered in the two 


preceding paragraphs, feems to explain the whole 


phenomena of hemorrhagy, except the circum- 
ftance of its frequent recurrence, which I appre- 


heod may be explained in the following manner ¢ 7 


The congeflion, and confequent irritation, being 


taken off by the flowing of the bloods this, 
therefore, foon after, fpontaneonfly ceafes; but | 


at the fame time the internal caufes which had 
before produced the unequal diftribution of the 
blood, commonly remain, and muft now operate 


a 
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the more readily, as the over-firetched and re- 
laxed veifels of the part will more eafily admit 
of a congeftion of blood in them, and confe- 
quently produce the fame feries of phenomena as 
before. . 
\pecxtvu. This may fufficiently explain the or- 
dinary return of hemorrhagy : but there is. ftill 
another circumftance, which, as. commonly con- 
curring, is to be taken notice of ; and that is, the 
general plethoric ftate of the fyftem, which ren- 
ders every caufe of unequal diftribution of more 
confiderable effe@. ‘Though hemorrhagy may 
often depend upon the flate of the veffels of a 
particular part being favourable to a congeftion’s 
being formed in them, yet, in order to that 
ftate’s producing its effe@, it is neceflary that the 
whole fyftem fhould be at leaftin its natural ple- 
thoric condition; and if this fhould be in any- de- 
gree increafed beyond what is natural, it will fill 
more certainly determine the effects of topical . 
conformation to take place. The return of he- 
morrhagy, therefore, will be more certainly oc- 
cafioned, if the fyfiem becomes preternaturally 
plethoric; but hemorrhagy has always a tenden- 
» cy to increafe the plethoric fiate of the fyftem, 
and confequently to occafion its own return. 
' pecextvin. To fhow that hemorrhagy does con- 
tribute to produce or increafe the plethoric flate | 
of the fyftem, it is only neceflary to obferve, that 
Vol. [. Ke 


/ 
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the quantity of ferous fluids being given, the 
{tate of the excretions depends upon a certain 


> a 


balance between the force of the larger arteries — 


propelling the blood, and the refiftance of the 
excretories: but the force of the arteries de- 
pends upon their fullnefs and diftenfion, chiefly 


given to them by the quantity of red globules ~ 


and gluten, which are, for the greatett part, con- 
fined to the red arteries ; and therefore the /po- 
liation made by an hemorrhagy, being chiefly of 
red globules and gluten, the effufion of blood 
muft leave the red arteries more empty and 
weak. In confequence of the weaker action of 
the red arteries, the excretions are in proportion 
* 
ing the fame, more fluids will be accumulated in 
the larger veflels. It is by this means that the 
lofs of blood by hemorrhagies, whether artificial 
or {pontaneous, if within certain bounds, is com- 
monly fo foon recovered: but as the diminution 
of the excretions, fromm a lefs quantity of fluid be- 
ing impelled into the excretories, gives occafion 
to thefe veflels to fall into a contracted ftate ; fo, 


if this fhall continue long, thefe veffels will be- 
come more rigid, and will not yield to thefame - 


impelling force as before. Although the arteries 


‘therefore, by new blood collected in them, fhall 


have recovered their former fullnefs, tenfion, and 
force, yet this force will not be in balance with 
2 


diminifhed; and therefore, the ingefta continu- ” 
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the refiftance of the more rigid excretories, fo as 
to reftore the former ftate of excretion ; and 
confequently, a further accumulation will take 
place in the arteries, and an increafe of their ple- 
. thoric ftate be thereby induced, In this man- 
ner, we perceive more clearly, that hemorrhagy, 
as producing a more plethoric flate of the fyf- 
tem, has a tendency to occafion its own recur- 
rence with greater violence ; and as the renewal 
and further accumulation of blood require a 
determinate time, fo, in the feveral répetitions of 
hemorrhagy, that time will be nearly the fame; 
and therefore the returns of hemorrhagy will be 
commonly at ftated periods, as mie been obferved 
. frequently to happen. of nae 
pecxirx. I have thus explained the nature of 
hemorrhagy in general, as depending upon fome 
inequality in the diftribution of the blocd, occa- 
fioning a congeftion of it in particular parts of 
the fanguiferous fyftem. It is indeed probable, 
that in moft perfons the feveral parts of the fan- 
guiferous fy{tem are in balance with one another; 
_ and that the denfity, and confequently the refift- 
ance in the feveral veffels, is in proportion to the 
quantity of blood which each fhould receive; 
_ from whence it frequently happens, that no ine 
quality in the diftribution of the blood takes 
place in the courfe of a long life. If, however, 
we confider a the sg hse an fyftem is con- 
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ftantly in a plethoric flate, that is, that the vef- 
fels. are conftantly diftended beyond that fize 
which they would be of, if free from any di- 
ftending force, we fhall be fatisfied that this ftate 


may be readily changed. For as, on the one — 


hand, the veffels are elaftic, fo as to be under 2 
conftant tendency to contract upon the with- 
drawing of any part of the diftending force; 


and, on the other hand, are not fo rigid, but that, - 
by an increafe of the impetus of the blood in — 


them, they may be more than ordinarily diftend- 
ed; fowe can eafily underftand how, in moft 
perions, caufes of an increafed contraction or di- 
ftenfion may arife in one part or other of the 
fyftem, or that an unequal diftribution may take 
place; and how, in an exquifitely diftended or 
- plethoric fyftem, a fmall inequality in the diftri- 
bution of the blood may form thofe congeftions 
which give occafion to hemorrhagy. . 

pect. In this manner I endeavour to explain 


how hemorrhagy may be occafioned at any pe- 


xiod of life, or in any part of the body: but he- 
morrhagies happen ‘in certain parts more fre- 
_quently than in others, and at-certain periods of 


life more readily than at others ; and therefore, 


in delivering the general doétrine of hemorrha- 
gy, it may be required that I fhould explain thofe: 
eircumftances which produce the fpecialties men- 
tioned; and I fhall now attempt it. 
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oecli. The human body, from being of a fmall 
bulk at its firft formation, grows afterwards toa 
- confiderable fize. . This increafe of bulk confifts, 
in a great meafure, in the increafe'of ‘the quanti- 
ty of fluids, and a proportional ‘enlargement of 
the containing veffels.. But, at the fame time, 
the quantity of folid matter is alfo gradually i in- 
creafed ; and in whatever manner'we mayfup- 
pofe this to be done, it 1s probable that the pro- 
grefs, in the whole of the growth of animal bo- 
dies, depends upon the extenfion of the arterial 
fyftem; and fuch is the conftitution’ of the’ fan- 
suiferous fyftem, that the motion of the blood in 
the arteries has a conftant a Hane) to ‘extend 
them in every dimenfion. ') °° />» | 

pec. As the ftate of the fedinialsioa is, at 
the’ firft formation of the body, very lax and 
yielding; fo the extenfion of the fyftem proceeds 
at firft very faft: but, as the extenfion gives oc- 
cafion to the appofition of more matter to the fo- 
_ lid parts, thefe are, in proportion to: their exten 
fion, conftantly acquiring a greater denfity, and 
therefore giving more refiftance to their further 
extenfion and‘ growthi Accordingly, we obferve, 
that’as the growth /of the body advances, ‘its in- 
créafe, in any given time, becomes proportionally 
lefs and lefs, till at length it ceafes altogether. 
peer. "This is the general idea of the growth 
of the human body, till it'attain the utmoft bulk 
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which it is capable of acquiring; but, itis tobe 
remarked, that this growth does not proceed e- 
qually in every part of the body, it being requifite 
for the economy of the -fyftem, that certain: parts 
fhould. be fir evolved, and fhould alfo acquire 


their full bulk fooner than others. This appears 


particularly with refpe@ to the head, the parts 


of which appear to be firft evolved, and fooneft f 


to acquire their full fize. 


-pectiv. To favour this unequal asia. it is. 


prefumed, that the dimenfions or the laxity of 
the veflels of the, head, or that the diredtion of 
the force of the blood, are: adapted to. the pur- 
pofe; and from what has been faid in pectit, it 


will alfo certainly follow, that as the veflels of | 


the head grow fafteft, and fooneft acquire their 


full fize, fo they will fooneft alfo acquire that den- — 


fity which will prevent their further extenfion. 
While, however, the force of the heart, and the 
quantity of the fluids, with refpect to the whole 
fyftem, remain the fame, the diftending and ex- 
tending powers will be direéted to fuch parts as 
have not yet aequired the fame denfity and di- 
menfions-as thofe firft evolved ; and thus the di- 
ftending and extending powers will proceed to 
operate, till. every part of the fyftem, in refped 


of denfity and refiftance, fhall have been brought ~ 


to: be in balance with every other, and. till the 
whole be. in balance with the force of the heart, 
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@ that there can: be no further growth in any 
particular part, unlefs fome preternatural circum- 
ftance fhall happen to. arife. | 
pecLv. In this procefs of the. ese of the 
body, as it feems in general to depend upon a 
certain balance between the force of the heart, 
or diftending power, and the refiftance of the fo- 
lids; fo it will appear, that while the folids re- 
main very lax and yielding, fome occafional in- 
creafe of the diftending power may arife without 
producing any very perceptible diforder in the 
fyftem.. But it will alfo appear, that in propor- 
tion as the diftending power and refiftance of the 
folids come to be more nearly in exact balance 
with one another, fo any increafe of the diftend- 
ing power will more readily produce a rupture 
of veffels, which do not eafily yield to extenfion, 
pecLvi. From all this, it muft follow, that the 
effects of any unufually plethoric ftate of the 
fyftem, will be different according as this fhall 
occur at different: periods -of the growth of the | 
body. Accordingly, it is evident, that if the 
-_plethoric ftate arifes while the head is yet grow- 
ing, and while the determination of the blood is 
{till more to the head than to the other parts, the 
increafed quantity of the blood will be efpecial- 
ly determined to the head ; and as there alfo, at 
ethe fame time, the balance between the diftend- 
| dang and extending powers is moft nearly adjutt; 
£4 
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ed, fo the determination ‘of the ‘blood will: moft 
readily produce in that part'a’ rupture of the vef- 
-{els, or an hemorrhagy: Hence it is, that hemor- 
thagies of the nofe’ {o frequently happen in 
young perfons; and in thefe more readily, as they 
apptoach nearer to their acmé,: or full growth 5 
or it may be faid, perhaps more properly, as they 
approach nearer to the age oof puberty, when 
perhaps in both fexes, but efpecially in the fe- 
male, a new determination arifes in the fyftem. 
pectvu. The determination of a greater quan- 
tity of blood to the veffels of the head, might be 
fuppofed to occafion a rupture of veffels in other 
parts of the head, as well as in the nofe: but 
fuch a rupture does riot commonly happen 5 -be- 
caufe in the nofe, there is, for the purpofe of 
fenfe; a confiderable net-work of blood veffels 
expanded on the internal furface of the noftiils, 
and covered only with thin and weak teguments. 
From this circumftance it is, that upon any in- 
créafed impetus of the blood 1 in the veffels of the 
head, thofe of the nofe are moft eafily broken; 
and the” effufion from the nofe taking place, 
it not only. relieves the other éxtremities of the 
extetnal, earotid, to which the arteries of the 
—nofe chiefly belong, but relieves alfo, in a great 
meafure, the fyftem of the internal carotid. For, ; 
from the internal carot id, certain branches are’ 
fent to’ the nofe, are PES out on its internal 
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furface,and probably inofculated with the extre- 


mities of the external: carotid; fo that, which- 
foever of ‘the extremitiés are broken, the wes de- 
rivationis of Haller will take place; the effufion 


will reliéve the whole fanguiférous fyftem of the 


head; and the fame effiurfion will alfo commonly | 
prevent ‘an hemorrhagy happening at the ie 
time in any other part of the body. 
peeivur. From thefe principles, it will appear 
why hemorrhagies of the nofe, fo frequent before 
the period of puberty, or of the acmé, feldom 


happen after ‘thefe periods: and I muft obferve 


further, that although they fhould occur, they 


would not afford any objection to my do¢trine, as 


fuch hemorrhagies might be imputed to a pecu- 
liar laxity of the vefféls of the nofe, and perhaps 
to a habit acquired with refpe@ to thefe veffels, 
while the balance of the fyftem might be other- 
wife duly adjufted. 

peeLix. When the procefs of the growth af 
the body goes on regularly, and the balance of 
the fyftem is properly adjufted to the gradual 
srowth of the whole, as well as to the fuccefflive 
srowth of the feveral parts, even a plethoric 
ftate does not produce any hemorrhagy, or at leaft 
any after that of the nofe: but if, while the ple- 
thoric ftate continues, any inequality fhall alfo 


- fubfift in any of the parts of the fyfiem, conge- 


ftions, hemorrhagic or inflammatory, may be ftill 
readily formed. 
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peeLx.;In general, it may be obferved, that 
when the, feveral parts.of the fyftem of the aorta 
have attained their full growth, and-are duly ba- 
lanced with one another, if then any confider- _ 
able degree of plethora remain or arife, the nice- 
ty of the balance will. be between the fyftems of 
the aorta and pulmonary artery, or between the 

veffels of the lungs and thofe of all the reft of 
the body. And, although the leffer capacity of 
the veffels of the lungs is commonly compenfat- 
ed by the greater velocity of the blood in them; 
yet, if this velocity be not always adjufted to the 
neceflary compenfation, it is probable that a ple- 
thoric ftate of the whole body will always be e- 
{pecially felt in the lungs ; and therefore, that 
an hemorrhagy, as the effedt of a general pletho- 
ra, may be frequently occafioned in the lungs, 
even though there be no fault in their conforma- 
tion. 

pecLx!. In fome cafes, perhaps, an hemorrhagy 
from the lungs, or an hemoptyfis, does arife from 
_ the general plethoric ftlate of the body; but an 
hemoptyfis more frequently does, and may be ex- 
pected to happen, from a faulty proportion be- 
tween the capacity of the lungs and that of the 
reft of the body. 

pecLtxu. When fuch a Bilacomcdian soled 
place, it will be evident, that an hemoptyfis will 
e{pecially happen about the time that the body 
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js approaching ‘to its acmé; that is, when\/the 
fyftem of the aorta has arrived at its utmoft ex- 
tenfion and refiftance, and when therefore the 
plethoric flate of the whole int fecal has ated 
the lungsé) ot: wi 

DCCLXIIL. ae it dis been conftahtly 
obferved, that the hemoptyfis efpecially occurs 
about the time of the body’s arriving at its acme; 
but I. muft: remark alfo, that the hemorrhagy 
may occur fooner or later, according as the ba- 
lance between the veflels of the lungs, and thofe 
of the fyftem of the aorta, happens to be more 
or lefs exadily adjufted ‘to one another; and it. 
may therefore often occur much later than the 
period mentioned, when that balance, though not 
quite even, is however not fo ill adjufted, but that 
fome other concurring caufes are neceflary  t to 
give it effect. | 

_pecLxiv, It wasy sacieniln remarked by Hip- 
pocrates, and has been confirmed by modern ob- 
fervation, that the hemoptyfis generally occurs in 
perfons between the age. of fifteen and that of 
_five-and-thirty ; that it may happen at any time 
between thefe two periods; but that it feldom 
happens before the former, or after the latter ; 
and it.may be proper.here to inquire into the 
reafon of thefe two limitations, 

pecixv. With refpect to the firft, the reafon 
of it has been already explained in pccixu. and 
DCCLXIII. 
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With refpea to the fecond limitation, T expect 
that the reafon of it will be underitood from the 
, following confiderations: 92°" 1 fia, 

It has been already soseiiieds that hed exten- 
fion and growth of the body require the, pletho- 
ric ftate of ‘the arterial fyftem and naturé ‘has 
provided for this, partly by the conftitution of 
the blood being fuch, that a great ‘portion ‘of it 
is unfit to pafs' into the’ exhalants and excreto- 
ries; partly by giving a certain denfity and re- 
fiftance to the feveral exhalants and excretories 
through which the fluids might pafs out of ‘the 
red arteries; and partly, but efpecially, by a 
refiftance in the veins to the'free diet oft Pie 
blood:into them from the arteries. 

.pecixvi. With refpea to this laft and chief 
circumftance, it appears from the experiments of 
Sir Clifton Wintringham, in his Experimental In- | 
guiry, that the proportional denfity of ‘the coats 
of the veins to that of ‘the coats of the arteries, 
is greater in young than’ in old animals: From 
which it may be prefumed, that the. refiftance 
to the paflage of the blood from the arteries into 
the veins, is greater in young animals than in 
old; and, while: this refiftance continues, the 
plethoric flate of the arteries muft be conftantly 
continued and fupported. As, however, the 
deniity of the coats of the veflels, confifting 
chiefly of a cellular ‘texture, is increafed id 


~ 
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preffure ; fo, in proportion as the coats of the 
arteries are more expofed to prefflure by diften- 
fion than thofe of the veins, the former, in the 
progrefs of the growth of the body, mutt increafe 
much more in denfity than the latter; and, 
therefore, the coats of the arteries, in refpect of 
denfity and refiftance, muft come in time, not 
only to be in balance with thofe of the veins, 
but to prevail over them; a fact which is fuffici- 
ently proved by the experience of the above 
mentioned ingenious author. 

By thefe means, the proportional quantities of 
blood in the arteries and veins muft change in, 
the courfe of life. In younger animals, the 
quantity of blood in the arteries muft be propor- 
tionally greater than in old ones; but, by the 
increafing denfity of the arteries, the quantity 
of blood in them muft be continually diminith- 
ing, and that in the veins ‘be proportionally in- 
creafing, fo as at length to be in a proportionally 
greater quantity than that in the arteries. When 
this change happens in. the proportional quanti- 
ties of the blood in the arteries and veins, it mutt 
be evident, that the plethoric ftate of the arte- 
ries will be, in a great meafure, taken off; and, 
therefore, that the arterial hemorrhagy is no 
longer likely to happen; but that, if a. general 
plethoric ftate afterwards takes place in the fyf- 
tem, it muft efpecially appear in the veins... 
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pcecLxvil. The change I have mentioned to 
happen in the ftate of the arterial and venous 
fyftems, is properly fuppofed to take place in 
the human body about the age of thirty-five, 
when it is manifeft that the vigour of the body, 
which.depends fo much upon the fullnefs and 
tenfion of the arterial fyftem, no longer in- 
creafes ; and therefore it is, that the fame age 
is the period, after which the arterial hemorrha- 
zy, hemoptyfis, hardly ever appears. It is true, 
there are inftances of the hemoptyfis happening 
at a later period ; but, it is for the reafons given 
(pecLyi.), which fhow, that an hemorrhagy 
may happen at any period of life, from acci- 
dental caufes forming congeflions, independent 
of the ftate of the balance of the fyftem at that 
particular period. et 

pecLtxvill, I have faid (pccLxv1.), that if, af- 
ter the age of thirty-five, a general and preter- 
natural plethoric ftate occur, it muft efpecially 
appear in the venous fyftiem; and I muft now 
obferve, that this venous plethora may alfo give 
occafion to hemorrhagy. 

pcecLxix. If a plethoric flate of the venous fyf- 
tem take place, it is to be prefumed, that it will 
efpecially, and in the firft place, affe@ the fy 
tem of the vena portarum, in which the motion 
of the venous blood is more flow than elfewhere ; 
in which the motion of the blood is little affifted 
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by external compreffion; and in which, from 
the want of valves in the veins that form the 
vena portarum, the motion of the blood is little 
aflifted by the compreffion that is applied; while, 
from the fame want of valves in thofe veins, the 
blood is more ready to regurgitate in them. 
Whether any regurgitation of the blood can 
produce an action in the veins, and which, in- 
verted or directed towards their extremities, can 
force thefe, and occafion hemorrhagy, may per- 
haps be difputed; but it appears to me, that an 
hemorrhagy, produced by a plethoric ftate of the 
veins, may be explained in another and more 
probable manner. If the blood be accumulated 
in the veins, from any interruption of its proper 
courfe, that accumulation muft refift the free 
paflage of the blood from the arteries into the 
veins. This, again, muft produce fome congef- 
tion in the extremities of the red arteries, and, 
therefore, fome increafed aGtion in them, which 
muft be determined with more than ufual force, 
both upon the extremities of the arteries, and 
upon the exhalants proceeding from them; and 
this force may occafion an effufion of blood, el- 
ther by anaftomofis or rupture. 

pccLxx. In this manner I apprehend the he- 
morrhoidal flux is to be explained, fo far as -it 
depends upon the fiate of the whole fyftem. It 
appears moft commonly to proceed from the ex- 
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-tremities of the hemorrhoidal veffels, which, be- 
ing the moft dependent and diftant branches of 
thofe veins that form.the vena portarum, are, 
therefore, the moft,readily affected .by every ac- 
cumulation of blood in that fyftem of veins, and, 
confequently, by any ene cies in the 
venous fyftem. cht 

DCCLXxL. It is here to be areca that I howe 
fpoken. of this hemorrhagy as proceeding from 
the hemorrhoidal veffels only, as indeed it mof 
commonly does; but it will be readily under- 
ftood, that the fame accumulation and refiftance 
to the venous blood may, from various caufes, 
affec&: many of the extremities of the vena porta- 
rum, which lie very fuperficially upon the inter- 
nal furface of the alimentary canal, and give oc- 
cafion to what has been called the Morbus Ni mer 
or Melena. 

pecLtxxu. Another part, in which an unufaal- 
‘ly plethoric ftate of the veins ‘may have particu- 
lar effets, and occafion hemorrhagy, is the head. 
In this, the venous fyftem is of a peculiar con- - 
formation, and fuch as feems intended by nature 
to give there a flower motion to the venous blood. 
If, therefore, the plethoric ftate of the venous 
fyftem in general, which feems to increafe as life 
advances, fhould at length increafe to a great 
degree, it may very readily affect the venous 
yeffels of the head, and produce there fuch a re- 
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 fiftance to the arterial blood, as to determine 

this to be poured out from the nofe, ‘or into ‘the 
cavity of the cranium. The fpecial effect.of the 
latter effufion will be, to produce the difeafe 
termed Apoplexy; and which, therefore, is pro- 
perly named iby Dr..Horeman, Hemorrhagia Ce- 
 rebri; and the explanation of its:caufe, which I 
have now given, explains: well why it happens 
efpecially to men of large heads and fhort necks, 
and to men in the decline of life, when the pow- 
ers promoting the motion of the blood are melt 
weakened. . 

pecLxxul. I have thus attempted to give the hif= 
tory of the plethoric and hemorrhagic ftates of the 
human body, as they occur at the different peri- 
ods of life; and hope I have thereby explained, 
not only the nature of hemorrhagy in general, 
but alfo of the particular hemorrhagies which 
moft commonly appear, and as they occur fuc- 
ceflively at the different periods of life. 

Sect, III. Of the Remote Caufes of Hemorrbagy 

pccLxxiv. In the explanation hitherto given, 
I have efpecially confidered the’ predifpofition to 
hemorrhagy ; but it is proper alfo, and even ne- 
ceflary, to take notice of the occafional caufes, 
which not only concur with the predifponent, in 
es hemorrhagy, but may alfo fometimes be 


ole caufes of it. 
Vol: I, ; Ff 
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peeLxkv. Thefe occafional caufes are, 

1. External: heat, which, by. rarifying the 
blood,. produces or increafes the plethoric ftate 
of the body ; and the fame: heat, as giving a fti- 
mulus to the whole fyftem, muft urge any parti- 
cular-determinations before. eflablifhed ftill fur- 
ther, or may urge to.excefs any inequality, o- 
therwife innocent; fo that, in-either way, ex- 
ternal heat may immediately excite hemorrha- 
gies, to which there was a predifpofition, or may . 
form congeftions where there were none before, 
and thereby occafion hemorrhagy. | 

2. A confiderable and fudden diminution of 
the weight of the atmofphere, which feems to 
occafion the fame effects as heat, by: De 
alfo an expanfion of the blood. 

3. Whatever increafes the force of the circus 
‘lation, and thereby the velocity of the blood, 
may operate in the fame manner as heat, in 
urging not only previous determinations with 
violence, but alfo in urging to excefs inequali-. 
ties, otherwife innocent.. All violent exercife, 
therefore, and efpecially 2llviolent efforts, which, 
not only by a larger and longer infpiration, but 
alfo, by the fimultaneous action of many mufcles 
interrupting the free motion of the blood, impel 
it with unufual force into the extreme veffels 
more generally, and, according to the different 
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poftures of the body, and mode of the’ effort, ‘in- 
to certain veflels more particularly. 

Among the caufes increafing the force of the 

circulation, anger, ‘and. other violent active paf- 
fions, are to be reckoned. 
» 4. The violent exercife of pareewtat parts of 
the body: If thefe are already affe@ed with’ | 
congeftions, or liable to them, fuch exercife may 
be confidered as a ftimulus applied to the veflels 
of that particular part. Thus, any vidlent exer- 
cife of refpiration may excite hemoptyfis, or oc« 
cafion its return. 

5; The poftures of the pias increafing deter. 
‘minations, or ligatures occafioning accumula. 
tions of the blood in particular parts of the body. 

6. A determination into certain veffels ren- 
dered habitual by the frequent repetition of hea 
morrhagy from them. 

7. Gold, externally applied, as changing the 
diftribution of the blood, and determining it in - 
greater quantity into the internal parts. 


Srcr. LV. Of the Cure of Hemorrbagy.. 
pcectxxvi.. Having thus confidered the proxi 
mate and remote caufes of hemotrhagy in gene- 
ral, our next bufinefs is, to treat of the cure of 
- the difeafe in the fame manner. . met ‘a 
In entering ,upon) this fubjed, the firft, hae | 
ftion which prefents itfelf, is, Whether the cure 
Ff2 
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of hemorthagies ought to be attempted by art, | 
or if they ae ve ni to an ‘conduct of na- 
ture?” : 
-DCCLXXVIE. The Taveee opinion was the favour- 
ite doctrine of the celebrated Dri Srawt, and. his 
followers. They maintained, that the human 
body is much difpofed to a plethoric ftate, and, 
confequently, to many diforders, which nature 
endeavours to obviate and relieve, by exciting 
hemorrhagy ; that this, therefore, is often necef- 
fary to the. balance and health of the fyftem 3 
that it is accordingly to be generally encou- 
raged, fometimes folicited, and is not to be fup-. 
preffed, unlefs when it goes to great exces, or 
happens in parts in which it may be dangerous. 
~ pecitxxvimt. Much of this do@trine may be ad- 
mitted. The human body, upon many occa- 
fions, becomes preternaturally plethoric; and 
the dangerous confequences which might’ from 
thence be apprehended, feem to be obviated by 
an hemorrhagy taking place ; and further, the 
neceflity of hemorrhagy often appears from 
hence, that the fuppreffion of it feems to, occa- 
fion many diforders. | 

All this feems to be juft; but, in the conch 
fion drawn from it, ‘there is a fallacy. 

DCCLEXIX, It Raa to- me pilin that he- 


ae ot a 


< 
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health of the body, excepting upon the fuppofi- 
tion, that the plethoric ate which feems to.re- 
quire the evacuation, cannot be otherwife pre- 
vented or removed ; and as I imagine it poflible, 
by other means, to prevent or remove a _pletho- 
ric ftate, fo do not think that hemorrhagy is, 
in all cafes, neceflary., In general, Iam of opir 
nion, that hemorrhagy is to be avoided, 

. Becaufe it does not always happen in parts 
where it is fafe. 

2. Becaufe often, while it does role a ae 
thoric ftate, it may, at the fame time, induce a 
very dangerous difeafe. oy ; 

3. Becaufe it may often go to excels, and_ei- 
ther endanger life, or induce a dangerous in- 
firmity. a 

And, laftly, Becaufe it has a tendency to in- 
_ereafe the plethoric ftate it was meant to relieve; 
to occafion its own recurrence (DCCXXL.) ; and 
thereby to induce a habit, which, if left to the 
precarious and unequal operation of nature, may, - 
from: the frequent errors of this, be attended with 

much danger. — | | 

pccixxx. It is further to be confidered, that 
‘hemorrhagies do not always arife from the necef- 
fities of the fyftem, but often proceed from in- 
cidental caufes. It appears to me, that all he- 
morrhagies of the latter kind may be immediate- 
ly fupprefied, and the repetition of them, as it 
| Pf3 
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induces a plethora, and a habit not otherwife 
neceflary, may be pe bli with _ advan- 
tage. 

pecLxxxl, Upon the whole of this fabjed, I 
conclude, that every preternatural hemorrhagy, 


or, in other words, every one except that of the | 


menfes in females, is to be avoided, and efpeci- 
ally the returns of it prevented ; and I, there- 
fore, now proceed to mention, how hemorrhagy, 


and its recurrences, may and fhould be. pre- 


vented, 

pcecLxxxl. From the principles detivtsed a- 
bove, it will immediately appear, that the pre- 
vention, either of the firft attacks, or of the re- 
turns of hemorrhagy, will chiefly, and in the 
firft place, depend upon the preventing or re- 
moving any confiderable degree of a plethoric 
ftate which may happen to prevail in the body. 
It is trye, that where the hemorrhagy depends 
upon the particular conformation of certain parts, 
rather than upon the general plethoric flate of 
the whole; the meafures for removing or pre- 
venting the latter, may not always be fuflicient 
for preventing hemorrhagy: but at the fame 


time it muft be evident, that determinations, in 


confequence of the conformation of particular 

parts, will always be urged more or lefs, in pro- 

portion to the greater or lefler degree of the ple- 

thoric ftate of the whole fyftem; and therefore, 
i 
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that even in the cafes depending upon particular’ 


conformation, the preventing or removing an un- 
ufually plethoric ftate, will always be, a chief 
means of preventing hemorrhagy. It is further 
to be attended to, that there may be feveral in- 
equalities in the balance of the fyftem, which 
may have little or no effet unlefs: when the 


{yftem becomes preternaturally plethoric; and 


therefore, that in all cafes the» preventing or re- 
moving of the plethoric ftate of the fyftem, will 
be a chief means of preventing the firft attacks, 
or the returns of hemorrhagy. It now therefore 


remains to explain, how the pletharic ftate of - 


the fyftem is to be prevented or removed, 

pecLxxxul. The fluids of the human body are 
in continual wafte by the excretions, but are 
commonly replaced by the aliments taken in; 
and if the quantity of aliments in any meafure 
‘exceed that of the excretions, an increafe of the 
quantity of the fluids of the body, or, in other 
words, a plethoric ftate muft neceflarily arife. 
This, to a certain degree, is requifite for the 
growth of the body: but even then, if the pro- 
portion of the aliments to the excretions, be 
_ greater than is fuited to the growth of the body, 
and more certainly ftill, if, after the growth is 
‘completed, when an equality between the iage/ta 
and the excreta fhould be eftablifhed, the difpro- 
portion ftill :continue, a preternaturally plethoric 
Fr4 
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ftate muft arife. In both cafes, it is evident, that 
the plethora muft be prevented or corrected by 
adjuiting the ingefta and excreta to each other ; 
which generally may be done, either by dimi-+ 
nifhing the ingefta, or by increafing the excreta. 
The former may be effected by the management 
of diet, the latter by the seat henivaan of exer- 
cife. 

DCCLXXXIV. The» ingefta may be diminithed, 
either by giving aliment in lefs quantity than u- 
fual, or by giving aliments of a lefs nutritious 
quality ; that is, aliments of a fubftance, which, 
under the fame bulk and weight, contain lefs of 
a matter capable of being converted into animal 
- fluids, and more of a matter ready to pafs off by 
the excretions, and confequently lefs of a matter 
to be retained and accumulated in the veffels, 

The choice of aliments fuited to thefe purpofes, — 

muft be left to be directed. i the doctrines: of 
the Materia Medica. 
- pecLxxxv. The increafing of the excreta, and 
' thereby diminifhing the plethoric ftate of the 
fyftem, is to be obtained by increafing the exer- 
cife of the body; and generally for adjufting the 
balance between the ingefta and excreta, and 
thereby obyjating the plethoric ftate, it is necef- 
_fary that exercife, in a due meafure, be wine con- 
ftantly employed. 

pecLxxxvi, The obferving mcs arid the 
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employment of exercife for obviating or remoy- 
ing the plethoric ftate of the body, were formerly 
confidered pretty fully, when treating of the gout 
(xiv. to pit.) ; fo that the lefs is neceflary to 
be faid here : and it is now only requifite to ob- 
ferve, that the fame doubts, as in’ cafes of the 
gout, do not occur here with. regard to the fafety 
of thofe meafures, which, in a plethoric ftate of | 
the body difpofing to hemorrhagy, are always ad. 
miffible and proper. Here, however, it is to be 
obferved, that fome choice in the mode of exer- 
cife is neceflary, and that it fhould be different 
according to the particular determinations which 
may happen to prevail in the fyftem. In gene- 
ral,in the cafe of plethora difpofing to hemorrha- 
ZY, bodily exercife will always be hazardous, and — 
geftation more commonly fafe. | 

| pecLxxxvi. Artificial evacuations may be em- 
ployed to diminifh the plethoric ftate of the bo- 
dy.; and when at any time it has become confi- 
derable,, and immediately threatens a difeafe, 
thefe evacuations fhould be made to the quanti- 
ty that the fymptoms feem to require. But it is 
conftantly to be attended to, that blood-lettings 
are improperly employed to prevent a plethora, 
as they have a tendency to increafe it (Dccxxt.) ; 
and as they require to be often repeated, and are 
thereby apt to induce a habit which may be. at- 
tended with much danger. 
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pecLxxxvill. While a plethora, and thereby 


the predifpofition to hemorrhagy is avoided or 


removel, the other meafures neceflary for pre- 
venting the occurrence of this, are thofe for a- 


voiding the remote caufes. Thefe have been 


enumerated: m pccrxxy.; and the means. of 
avoiding them, fo far as within our power, are 
fufficiently obvious. | 
DCCLXXxIX. Having thus samuel the means 
of preventing either the firft attacks, or the re- 
currence of hemorrhagy, I muft next fay how it 
is to be managed when it has aQually come on. 
pcecxc. When’an hemorrhagy has’ come on, 
which appears to have arifen from a preternatu- 
rally plethoric fiate, or from fome change in the 
balance of the fanguiferous fyftem, no meafures 
‘are to be immediately taken for fupprefling it; 
as we may expect, that when the quantity of 


blood neceflary for the relief of the fyftem is - 


poured out, the effufion will fpontaneoufly ceafe. 
pecxcl. In many cafes, however, it may be fuf- 
pected, that the quantity of blood poured out, 


is not exactly in proportion to the neceflities of — 


the fyflem, either for relieving a general pletho- 
ra, or a particular congeftion, but that it is often 
to a greater quantity than thefe require. This 
we fuppofe to happen in confequence of am in- 
flammatory diathefis prevailing, and of a febrile 
{patm being formed ; and therefore it is in many 
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cafes proper, as well as for the moft part fafe, to 
moderate the evacuation, and, when it threatens 
to go to excefs, to fupprefs it altogether. « 

pecxcu. An hemorrhagy may be moderated by 
avoiding any irritation that might concur to. in- 
. creafe it; fo that every part of the antiphlogiftic 
regimen isto be obferved ; in particular, external 
heat, both as it rarifies the fluids, and ftimulates 
the folids, is to be carefully avoided : and it is 
probable, that in all cafes an hemorrhagy may be 
fafely moderated by cool air applied, and cold 
drink exhibited. 

peexclu. A fecond means, for the pad: pur- 
pofe, is, the ufe of refrigerant medicines, and 
particularly of acids and nitre. 

pecxeiv. A third. means which has fabio Biss 
quently employed, is that of blood-letting. The 
propriety of this practice may be doubtful, as the 
quantity of bleod poured out by the hemorrha- 
gy, may be fuppofed to anfwer the purpofe of an 
evacuation in any other way ; and I am ready to 
allow, that the pralice has been often fuperflu- 
ous, and fometimes hurtful, by making a greater 
evacuation than was neceflary or fafe. At the 
fame time, I apprehend it is not for the mere 
purpofe of evacuating, that blood- letting i is to be 
practifed in the cure of hemorrhagy ; but that it 
is further neceflary for taking off the inflamma- 
tory diathefis which preyails, and the febrile 
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{pafm that. has been formed. Accordingly, in 
the cafe of hemorrhagy, when the pulfe is not 
only frequent, but quick and full, and does not 
become fofter or flower upon the flowing of the 
blood, and that the effufion is profufe, and threat- 
ens to continue fo, it appears to me that bloods. 
letting may be neceflary, and I have often found 
it ufeful. It feems probable alfo, that the parti- 
cular circumftances of venefection may render it 
more powerful for taking off the tenfion and in- 
flammatory irritation of the anit than any gra- 
dual flow from an artery. 

“peexcv. That a fpafm of the extreme veffels 
has a fhare in fupporting hemorrhagy, appears to 
me probable from hence, that bliftering has been 
often found ufeful in moderating and fupprefling 
the difeafe. | | 

pecxcvi. Do emetics and vomiting contribute 
to the cure of hemorrhagy? See Dr. Bryan Ro- 
BINSON on the virtues and power of medicines. 

pecxcvil. When an hemorrhagy is very pro- 
fufe, and feems to endanger life, or even threat- 
ens to induce a dangerous infirmity, it is agreed — 
on all hands, that it is to be immediately fuprefs- _ 
ed by every means in our power; and particu-— 
larly, that, befides the means above mentioned 
for moderating’ the difeafe, aftringents, internal 
or external; where the latter can be applee are 
to be employed for PRES! it, 
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“ peexcvit. The sigh ge rela sce are either : 
vegetable or fofhluisno hes *e : retithysc 
The vegetable eo are (width very 
powerful ‘in the cure of any rp id eX 
cept thofe of the alimentary’ canal, < st SS 
The foffil aftringents are: moré 5 Geass but 
fome choice amon the aierehiy: ‘kinds: wes be 
proper! Mist QGf pworled Torniis SI 
wT he: Duiaiacetes fo: rca employed, dg 
not appear to me'to be very powerful. 
‘Thepreparations of lead are cenlhiyt more: fo, 
but are otherwife of fo pernicious a quality, that 
they fhould not: be employed except in cafes of 
the utmoft danger. The Tin@tura Saturnina;) or 
Antiphthifica, as it has been ‘called, appears to be 
of little efficacy; but’ whether from the {mall 
portion of lead which it contains, or from the 
ftate in which the lead is in it, 1 am uncertain. 
The foffil aftringent’ that appears to me the 
moft powerful, and at | whe! wih time he moft 
fafe, is alum. GS OE | 
pecxeix. External aftringents, when they can 
‘be applied, are more effectual than the internal. 
The choice of thefe is left to the furgeons. 5 
. peec. The moft powerful of all aftringents ap- 
pears to me to be cold, which may be employed — 
either by applying cold water to the furface of 
the bedy, or By; throwing’ it into: gost obo 
parts.” | 
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pecct. For fupprefling hemorrhagies, many fu- 
perftitious remedies and charms have been re« 
commended, and pretended to have been em- 
ployed with fuccefs. The feeming fuccefs of 
thefe, however, has. been generally owing to the 
by-ftanders miftaking a fpontaneous ceafing of 
the hemorrhagy for the effect of the remedy. At 
the fame time, I believe, that thofe remedies may 
have been fometimes ufeful, by nailer nn the 
mind with horror, awe, or dread. 

peccit. Upon occafion of profufe hemorrha- 
gies, opiates have been employed with advan- 
tage 5 and, when the fullnefs and inflammatory 
‘diathefis of the fyftem have been previoufly ta: 
ken off by the hemorrhagy itfelf, or by blood- 
letting, I ‘aia Bpintgy may be sinployer with 
fafety. 

peecu. For sivas yee rae ligatures 
have been applied upon the limbs, in the view of 
retarding the return of the venous) blood from 
the extremities; but they appear to me to’be of 
uncertain and ambiguous ufe. Avs 

pecciv. In the cafe of profufe hemorrhagies, 
no pains are to be taken to prevent a Deliquium 
Animi, or fainting, as the happening of this is 
often the moft certain means of Hopping the he- 
morrhagy. } ) 

peccv. Having thus delivered the general docs 
trine of hemorrhagy, I proceed to confider the 
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particular cafes of it.. It may perhaps be re- 
marked, that I have marked fewer of thefe than 
are commonly enumerated by the nofologitts ; 
but my reafons for differing from thefe authors, 
mutt be left to a nofological difcuffion, to be en- 
tered into elfewhere more properly than here. | 


“CHAP. waa 


OF THE movi gis arin fae OR HEMORRHAGY OF THE NOSE. 


pecevt. ol Ban's ftate of the veflels upon the inter- 
nal furface of the nofe being fuch as already 
mentioned (nccivi.), renders an hemorrhagy 
from that more frequent than from any other 
part of the body. 
peccvil. The blood in fatin flows from one 
_noftril only, and probably becaufe an hemorrha- 
gy from one veffel relieves the congeftion in all 
_ the neighbouring veffels. 
The blood flowing from both noftrils at the 
fame time, fhows commonly a more confiderable 
difeafe. . 
~ .peeevitr. This hemorthagy happens to per- 
fons of every conftitution and temperament, but 
mott frequently to thofe of a plethoric habit, and 
Se ure hake a A a ae ee te ee ee 
* Pain, or heavinefs of the head, rednefs of the face, ac- 
companied with a flow of blood from the noftrils. Sy. Nof. 
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fanguine temperament. It. happens to both fexes, 
but moft frequently to the male. ~ | 
- peecrx. This hemorrhagy | may “occtir at any 
time of life; but moft' commonly happens to 
young perfons, owing to the ftate of the balance 
of the fyftem peculiar to that age, as mentioned 
in DCCLVI.. 

peccx. Although pierre it nner to per- 
fons before they have arrived at their full growth, 
and more rarely afterwards, yet fometimes it hap- 
pens to perfons after their acmé, and during the 
ftate of manhood: and it muft then be imputed 
to an unufually plethoric ftate of the fyftem ;, to 
an habitual determination of the blood to the 
veffels of the nofe ; or to the particular weaknefs 
of thefe. 

peccxt. In all thefe ees the difeaie may be 
confidered as an hemorrhagy purely arterial, and 
depending upon an arterial plethora; but it 
fometimes occurs in the decline of life, when | 
probably it depends upon, and may be coniider- | 
ed.as a mark of a venous plethora of the veflels 
of the head. See pecLxxil. | 

peccxu. This hemorrhagy happens alfo at any 
period of life, in certain febrile difeafes, which. 
are altogether or partly of an inflammatory na- 
ture, and which fhow a particular determination | 
of the blood to the veffels of the head. Thefe 
difeafes often admit of a folution by this hemor- 
rhagy, when it may be properly termed critical. 
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‘DCCCXIIE: The difeafe fometimes comes on 
without any previous fymptoms ; > particularly 
when fome external violence has a fhare in pro- 
ducing it. But when it proceeds entirely from 
an internal caufe, it is commonly preceded by 
headachs, rednefs of the eyes, a florid colour of 
the face, an unufual pulfation in the temples, a 
fenfe of fullnefs about the nofe, and an itching 
of the noftrils. A bound belly, pale urine, cold- 
nefs of the feet, and cold fhivering over the 
whole body, are alfo fometimes among the fymp- 
toms that precede the difeafe. 

peccxiv. From the weaknefs of the vetlel. of 
the nofe, the blood often flows from them with- 
out any confiderable effort of the whole fyftem, 
and therefore without any obfervable febrile dif. 
order ; which, however, in many cafes is, in all 
its circumftances, very difcernible: | 

peccxyv. An hemorrhagy of the nofe happen- 
ing to young perfons, is, and may generally be 
confidered as a flight difeafe of. little confe. 
quence, and hardly requiring any remedy. But 
even in young perfons, when it recurs very fre.’ 
_ quently, and is very copious, it will require par- 
ticular attention, as it isto be confidered as a 
mark of arterial plethora ; and, as frequently re- 
turning, it may increafe the plethoric ftate, which 
in a more advanced ftage of ‘life, may give’ the 
blood a determination to parts from which the 
Vol. I. | mye, & re . 
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~ hemorrhagy would bb more dangerous. All this 
will, more particularly require attention, accord- 
ing as the marks of plethora, and of particular 
congeftion, preceding the hemorrhagy, are mote 
confiderable ; and as the flowing of the blood is 
attended with a more confiderable degree of fe- 
brile diforder. ick ee 
DCCCXV1. When the. cpithennis: happens to per- 
fons after their acmé, returning frequently, and 
flowing copioutly, it is always to be confidered as a 
dangerous difeafe, and as more certainly threat- 
ening the confequences mentioned i imthe laft pa- 
ragraph. 4 . 
-) peccxvil. When this hereotrhaby apnen in 
the decline of life, it may be confidered as in it- 
felf very falutary : but at the fame time, it isto 
be confidered as a mark of a very dangerous 
ftate of the fyftem ; that is, as a mark of a very — 
-ftrong tendency to a venous plethora in the vei- 
fels of the head: and I have accordingly obferv-. 
ed it often followed by apoplexy, pally, or fuch - 
like difeafes.. 
~peecxvil. When an hemorchagy from the 
nofe happens in febrile difeafes, as mentioned in 
peccxti., and is in pretty large’ quantity, it may 
be confidered as critical and falutary ; ; but it is ~ 
very apt to be Piney and even in this way dan- . 
gerous.. tr 
It upon fome A ee occurs: daring the erups 
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tive fever of feveral exanthemata, and is in fuch 
cafes fometimes falutary ; but if thefe’ exanthe- 


mata be accompanied with any putrid tendency, © 


this hemotrhagy, like artificial blood-lettings, ee 
have very bad effects. 
neccxix. Having thus explained. the feveral 


circumftances of epiftaxis, I proceed to confider 


the management and cure of it. I ufe the ex- 
preflion of management, becaufe it has been u- 
fually thought to require no cure, but that na« 
ture fhould be allowed to throw out blood in this 
_ way very frequently ; and as often as it appears 


_ to arife from ‘internal caufes, that is, from a ftate 
of the eh bab re re to require fuch evacua~ - 


tion. 

<¢ MCCCKE, 3 am however 5 opinion, for the rea- 
fons given in pccLxxix., that this difeafe is very 
feldom to be left to’ the conduét of nature ; and 
that in all cafes it fhould be moderated by keep- 


_ {ng the patient in cool air; by giving cold drinks — 
_ by keeping the body and head erect; by avoid-. 


. ing any blowing of the nofe, femkinie or other 


_ irritation: and when the blood. has flowed for ° 
fome time, without fhowing any tendency to 


ceafe, a profufe bleeding is to be prevented by 
_ meafures employed to {top it, fuch as preffing the 
, noftril from which the blood flows, wafhing the 


face with cold water, or applying this to other 


parts of the body. 
Ge NER 


\ 
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pecexx1. Even in the cafe of young perfons, 
where the difeafe is leaft hazardous, and even a eRe 
the firft attacks, I judge fuch meafures to be pro- 
per: but they will be ftill more proper if the 
difeafe frequently recurs without any external 
violence ; if the returns fhall happen to perfons 
of a habit difpofed to be plethoric ; and: more 
particularly, if the marks.of a plethoric {tate ap- 
pear in the precedent fymptoms. (pecexmm. oy 
_ pecexxu. Even in young perfons, if the bleed- 
‘. ing be very profufe and long continued, and, 
— more efpecially if the pulfe become weak and the 
face pale, I apprehend ‘it will be proper to fup- 
prefs the hemorrhagy by every means in our 
power. See pccxcvu. and the foHowaNs le) 
graphs. | ELSIIG 

— DCCCKXMI Further, i in the fame atl 4g young | 
perfons, when the returns’ of this hemofrhagy be- 
come frequent, and efpecially with the marks of 
a plethoric habit, I think it neceflary to employ 
fuch.a regimen as may prevent a plethoric ftate 
(DCCL¥XXHI.~+DCCLxxxvul.) At the fame time, 
care fhould be taken to avoid all circumftances _ 
which may determine the blood more fully to 
the veflels of the head, or prevent its free re- 
turn from them; and by keeping an open belly; 
to make fome derivation from them. 

pececxxtv. In adult perfons, liable to ssdgnieirk } 
‘Yeturns of the epiftaxis, the whole ofthe mea- 


4 
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{ures propofed (pecexxi1.), are more certainly 
and freely to be employed. When, with the 
circumftances mentioned in pcccxi. the tenden- 
cy to a profufe hemorrhagy appears, a bleeding 
at the arm may be proper, even in young per; — 
fons; but, in the cafe of adults, it will be fill 
more allowable, and even neceflary. , 
-peccxxv. In perfons of any age liable to fre- 
quent returns of this hemorrhagy, when’ the 
meafures propofed in pcccxvu. ef feg. fhall have 
been neglegted, or, from peculiar circumftances 
in the balance of the fyftem, fhall have proved 
ineffectual, and the fymptoms threatening he- 
morrhagy (peccxxxvit.) fhall appear, it will then 
be proper, by blood-letting, cooling purgatives, 
and every part of the antiphlogiftic regimen, to 
prevent the hemorrhagy, or at leaft to prevent its 
being profufe when it does happen. : 
peccxxvi, In the circumftances jut now men- 
tioned (ncccxxv.), the meafures propofed are 
proper, and even neceffary ; but it fhould at the 
fame time be obferved, that thefe are practifed 
with much lefs advantage than thofe pointed out ~ 
in pcccxxiv.: becaufe, though thofe fuggetted 
here may prévent the coming on of the hemor- 
-rhagy for the prefent, they certainly however 
difpofe to the return of that plethoric ftate 
~ which required their being ufed; and there can 
be no proper fecurity againft returns of the dit. 
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eafe, but by pee the means propofed in 
DCCCXXIM.. 

DCCCXXVII. When the icauiatred oy of the nofe 
happens to perfons approaching to their full 
growth, and when its returns have ‘been preced- 
ed by the fymptoms peccxmm. it may be fuppof- 
ed, that if the returns can be prevented by the 
meafures propofed in peccxxv., thefe may be 
fafely employed, as the plethoric ftate induced 
~ will be rendered fafe, by the change which is 

foon to take place in the balance of the fyftem. 
This, however, cannot be admitted ; as the eva- 
cuations practifed upon this plan will have all 
the confequences which, I have already obferv-— 
ed, may follow the recurrence of the hemorrha- 
gy itfelf. . 
peccexxyiu. When the Sekisecntees of the nofe 
fhall be found to make its returns at nearly | 
ftated periods, the meafures for preventing it 
(ncccxxv. ) may be practifed with greater cer- 
tainty ; and, upon every repetition of blood- 
letting, by diminifhing the quantity taken away, 
its tendency to induce a plethora may be in 
' fome meafure avoided. When indeed the repe- 
tition of evacuations is truly unavoidable, the di- 


minifhing them upon every repetition is proper-— Y: 


ly pradtifed : but it is a pradtice of nice and pre- 
carious Oe ‘and fhould ihe no means # 


cigars. te ¥ 
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propofed i IN Dcccxxv., wherever thefe can a ad- 
mitted. 

DCCCXXIX. When the hemorrhagy of the nofe 
happens in confequence of a venous plethora in 
the veffels of the head, as in DCCLXXxII., the 
flowing of the blood pretty largely i may be ‘al- 
~ lowed, efpecially when it happens after the fup- 
preflion or ceafing of the menftrual or hemor- 
thoidal flux. But though the flowing of the 
blood is, on its firft occurring, to be allowed, 
there is: nothing more proper than guarding a- , 
gainft its returns. This is to be done not only 
by the meafures propoled IN DCCLXXxill. et féq. 
but, as the effects of a’ plethoric ftate of the vef- 
iels of the head are very uncertain, fo, upon any 
appearance of it, and efpecially upon any threat. © 
ening of hemor rhagy, the plethora i is to be remov- 
ed, and the hemorrhagy to .be obviated imme- © 
diately by proper evacuations, as_blood- letting, 
purging , and iffues, or by reftoring fupprefied e. Ce 
yacuations, where hs can be done. : 
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CHAP. IL 


OF THE ‘uEmorTysis *, OR HEMORRHAGY FROM THE 


LUNGS. eo 


Sect. I. Qf the Phenomena. and Caufes of Hemop- 


| DCCCXXX. V View after fome affe@tion of the 


breaft, blood is thrown out from the mouth, and 
is brought out with more or lefs of coughing, 
there can be no doubt that it comes from the 
lungs; and this generally afcertains the difeafe 
of which I am now to treat. But there are cafes 


jn which the fource. of the blood {pit out is un- 


certain; and therefore, fome other confiderations 
to be mentioned hereafter, are often neceflary to 
afcertain the exiftence of an hemoptyfis. 
peccxxxI. The blood- veffels of the lungs are 
more numerous than thofe of any other part of 


_ the body of the fame bulk. Thefe veflels, of 
the largett fize, as ‘they arife from the heart, are - 
more immediately apes in any eve par fabdi- se 


b Redatts of the cheeks fenfe ‘ab: dieedisel or pain, and 


fometimes of heat, in the breatt ; dyfpneea 5 tickling, of. the 


fauces; cough, accompanied with ‘the » rejection of blood, AS 


bea is not unfeequently frothy. syn, Nof. 


r 


ne 
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wided into veflels of the ‘fmalleft fize; and thefe 
{mall veffels, fpread out near to the internal fur- 
faces of the bronchial cavities, are fituated in a 
loofe cellular texture, and covered by a tender 
membrane only : fo that, confidering how readi- 
ly and frequently thefe veffels are gorged with 
blood, we may underftand why an hemorrhagy) 
from them is, next to that of the nofe, the moft 
frequent of any ; and particularly, why any vio~— 
lent fhock given to the whole sia fo readily oc- f 
-cafions an hemoptyfis. | 
peecxxxn. An hemoptyfis may tie Mochhoned 
by external violence, at any period of life; and 
{ have explained above (pccLx.), why, in adult 
perfons, while the arterial plethora ftill prevails 
in the fyftem, that is, from the age of fixteen to 
that of five-and-thirty, an hentoptyfis may at any 
time be produced, vine bond a Sear fiate of 
the lungs. 
 pecexxxmm. But it has been alfo ab feived ibe 
- (pecLxi.), that an hemoptyfis more frequently a- 
rifes from a faulty proportion between the capa- 
city of the vefiels of the lungs and that of thofe 
of the reft of the body. Accordingly it is often 
a hereditary difeafe, which implies a peculiar and 
faulty conformation. And the difeafe alfo hap- 
pens efpecially to perfons who difcover the {mall- 
er capacity of their lungs, by the narrownefs of 
their chef, and by the PACUHGAGCT, of their 
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| fhoulders ; which laft is a mark of noe Stage 
been long liable to a difficult refpiration. 

pecexxxiv. With thefe circumftances alfo the 
difeafe happens efpecially to perfons of a fanguine © 
temperament $ in whom particularly the arte-— 
rial plethora prevails. It happens likewife to 
perfons of a flender delicate make, of which a 
long neck is a mark; to perfons of much fenfi- 
bility, and irritability, and therefore of quick 
parts, whofe bodies are generally of a delicate 
ftructure; to perfons who have been formerly 
liable to frequent hemorrhagies of the nofe; to 
~ perfons who have fuffered a fuppreffion of any 
hemorrhagy they had formerly been liable to, the © 
moft frequent inftance of which is in females 
who have fuffered a fuppreffion of their men- 
ftrual flux; and laftly, to perfons who have fuf- 
fered the amputation of any ‘confiderable limb. 

peccxxxy. In moft of thefe cafes (Dcccxxxiv.), 
the difeafe happens efpecially to perfons about 
the time of their coming to their full growth, or © 
foon after it, and this for the reafons fully fet 
forth above. 

peccxxxvi. From all he has been ane from 
DCCCXXXI, to DccCXxxV. the predifponent caufe 
of hemoptyfis will be fufficiently underftood, and “ 
the difeafe may happen from the mere circum- 
ftance of the predifponent caufe arifing to a con- 
» fiderable degree. In the predifpofed, however, 
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it is often brought on. by the concurrence of va- 
_ tious occafional and exciting caufes. One of — 

thefe, and perhaps a frequent one, is external 
heat; which, even when in no great degree, will 
bring on the difeafe in fpring, and the beginning 

of fummer, while the heat rarifies the blood more 
than it relaxes the folids, which had been before 
contraéted by the cold of winter. Another ex- 

' citing caufe is a fudden diminution of the weight 
of the atmofphere, efpecially when concurring 
with any effort in bodily exercife. This effort 
too, alone, may often, in the predifpofed, be the 
exciting caufe ; and more particularly, any vio- 
lent ‘exercife of ref{piration. In fhort, in the pre- 
difpofed, any degree of external violence ‘alfo 
may bring on the difeafe. | : 

_ - pecexxxvit. Occafioned by one or other of 
thefe caufes (pcccxxxvi.), the difeafe comes on 
with a fenfe of weight and anxiety in the cheft, 

- fome uneafinefs in breathing, fome pain of the 

breaft, or other parts of the thorax, and fome 

fenfe of heat under the fternum; and very of- 
ten, before the difeafe appears, a faltith tafte is 
perceived in the mouth. : | tii} 

DCCCXXXVIII. Immediately before the appear- 
ance of blood,a degree of irritation is felt at the 
top of the larynx. To relieve this, a hawking is 
made, which brings up a little blood, of a florid 
colour, and fomewhat frothy. ie irritation re- 


\ 
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turns; and, in the fame manner, more blood of a 


“like kind is brought up, with fome noife in the 


wind-pipe, as of air pafling through a fluid. 
peccxxxix. This. is commonly’the manner in 
which the hemoptyfis begins ; but fometimes at 
the very firft the blood comes up by coughing, or 
at leaft'fomewhat of coughing accompanies: the 
_ hawking juft now mentioned. — 
pecext. The blood iffuing is fometimes at firft 
in very fmall quantity, and foon difappears alto- 
gether: but, in other cafes, efpecially when it - 
repeatedly occurs, it isin greater quantity, ‘and 
frequently continues to appear at times for feve- 
ral days together. It is fometimes profufe; but 
rarely in fuch quantity as, either by its excefs, or 
by its fudden fuffocation, to prove immediately 
mortal, It commonly either ceafes {pontaneouf- 
ly, or is topped by the remedies employed. | 
peccxt1. When blood is thrown out from the 
mouth, it is not always eafy to determine from 
what internal part it proceeds ; whether from the 
internal furface of the mouth itfelf, from the-fau- | 
ces, or adjoining cavities of the nofe, from the- 
ftomach, or from the lungs. It is however very 
~necefflary to diftinguifh the different cafes; and, 
in moft inftances, it may be done by attending to 
the following confiderations. 
peccxtu. When the blood fpit out proceeds 
from fome part of the internal furface of the 
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mouth itfelf, it comes out without any hawking 
or coughing ; and generally, upon in{pection, the 
particular fource of it becomes evident. 
peccxitmi. When blood proceeds from the fau-. 
_ces, or adjoining cavities of the nofe, it may, be. 
brought out by hawking, and fometimes. by 
coughing, in the manner we have defcribed in, 
peccxxxvu.and peccxxxix. ; fo that in this:way 
a doubt may arife concerning its real fource. A 
patient often lays hold of thefe circumitances: to 
pleafe himfelf with the opinion of its cothing 
from the fauces, and he may be allowed to do fo: 
but a phyfician cannot readily be deceived, if he’ 
confider, that a bleeding from the fauces is more 
rare than one from the lungs; that the former 
feldom happens but to perfons who have: been 
before liable either to an hemorrhagy of the nofe, 
or to fome evident caufe of erofion; and in moft 
cafes, by looking into the, fauces, the diftillation 
of the blood, if it comes from thence, will. be 
perceived. 4h." vp 
DeccxLiv.. When blood proceeds. ae ss 
lungs, the manner in which it is brought up will 
commonly fhow from whence it comes: but, in- 
dependent of that, there are many circumftances 
which may occur to point it out, fuch as the pe- 
riod of life, the habit of body, and other marks 
of a predifpofition (Dccexxx1,—Deccxxxv.) 3 
‘and, together with thefe, the occafional caufes 
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(nccexxxvi.) male been immediately béfore 
applied. 

peccxLv. When vomiting accompanies the 
throwing out of blood from the mouth, as vo- 
miting aifd coughing often mutually excite each, 
other; fo they may be frequently’ joined, and 
render it doubtful, whether the blood thrown 
- out proceeds from the lungs or from the ftomach. 
We may, however, generally decide, by confi- 
dering, that blood does not fo frequently pro- 
ceed from the ftomach as from the. lungs ; that 
blood proceeding from the ftomach commonly | 
appéars:in greater quantity,-than when it’ pro- 
ceeds | from the lungs; that the blood’ proceed- 
ing: from the lungs is ufually of a florid colour, 


and! mixed with a little frothy mucus only; a 


wheteas the blood from the ftomach is common- 
_ly of a'darker colour, more grumous, and mixed 
with the other contents of the ftomach ; that 
the ‘coughing or vomiting, according as the one 
or the other firft arifes in the cafes in which they 
are afterwards joined, miay fometimes point out 
the fource of the blood; and, laftly, that much ~ 
may be learned from the circumftances and 
fymptoms which» have pido the hemors » 
rhagy. 

Thofe which precede the fiastha eng enu- 
| merated i im DeccXxxvi., are moft of them évident 
marks of an affeétion of the lungs. And, on the 

z 
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other hand, the hematemefis, or iffuing of blood 
from the ftomach, has alfo its peculiar fymptoms 
and circumftances preceding it; as, for inftance, 
fome aeons eat of this organ, or, at  leatt, 
fome pain, anxiety, and fenfe of, weight, refer- 
red diftinly to the region of the ftomach.’ To 
all this may be added, that the vomiting of blood 
happens more frequently to females than to 
males; and to the former, in confequence of a 
fuppreffion of their menftrual flux; and, by at- 
tending to all thefe confiderations (peccexLi.— 
‘DCCCXLV. ), the prefence of the hemoptyfis. aps 
pommonly, be fafliciently afcertained. — 


Srer, IL. Of the Cure of Hemmpeyfi poe 


peccxLvi. This difeafe is fometimes attended 
with little danger; as, when it happens: tov fe- 
males in confequence:of a fuppreffion’ of ‘the 
menfes; when, without any marks of a *predif- 
pofition, it arifes from external’ violence ;° or 
when, from whatever caufe. arifing, it leaves be- 
hind it no cough, dyfpnoea, or other affection of 
the lungs.. Even in fuch cafes, however, a dan- 
ger may.arife from too large an wound being 
made in the veffels of the lungs; from a quanti- 
ty of red blood being left to ftagnate in the ca- 
vity of the bronchie ; and particularly, from 
any determination of the blood being made into 
the veffels of the lungs, which, ay renewing: the 
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' hemorrhagy, may have dangerous confequences. 


In every inftance, therefore, of hemoptyfis, the 
effufion is to be moderated by the feveral means 
mentioned (Decxci, to pccxcv.) . 
DCCCXLVI. Thefe meafures are efpecially necef- 
fary when the hemoptyfis arifes in .confequence 
of predifpofition ; and in all cafes where there is 
the appearance of a large effufion, or where the 
hemorrhagy frequently returns, the effufion is 
not only. to be moderated, but to be entirely 
ftopped, and the returns of it prevented by every 
means in our power. See DCCXCYIL, and fol- 


. lowin g. 


peccexLvil. To ftop an sain ex or prelyent 
the returns of it, two medicines have been fre- 


quently employed, neither of which.I can ap-- * 


proveof. Thefe.are chalybeates, and the Peru~_ 
yian bark. As both of them contribute to in- 
creafe the phlogiftic diathefis of the fyftem, they 
can hardly. be fafe in any cafe of active he- 
morrhagy, and I have sak thao found them 
hurtful. 

pecexiix. As the hemaptien which hephane 
in confequence of predifpofition, is, always ate 
tended with a phlogiftic diathefis; and, as the 
bad confequences of the difeafe are efpecially to 


be apprehended from the continuance of that di- 


athefis ; fo this is to be induftrioufly taken off by 
blood-letting, in greater or fmaller quantity, and 
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more or lefs frequently repeated, according as 
the fymptoms fhall dire@. At the fame time, 
cooling purgatives are to be employed, and e- 
very part ‘of the antiphlogiftic regimen is to be 
ftriétly enjoined. The refrigerants may alfo be 
adminiftered, taking care, however, that the a- 
cids, and more efpecially the nitre, a0 not excite 
coughing. 

-peccL. From what was obferved in pecxcv. it 
will appear, that bliftering upon the breaft or 
back may be a remedy of hemoptyfis, when it is 
- prefent; and that iffues in the fame places may 
be ufeful in preventing the recurrence of i it when 
itphas céated.* ye) : 

veccui. The avoiding of motion is generally a 
proper part of the antiphlogittic regimen ; and, 
in the hemoptyfis, nothing is more neceflary than 
avoiding bodily exercife ; but fome kinds of gef- 
tation, as failing, and travelling in an eafy car- 
riage on {mooth roads, have often proved a re- 
medy. | | 
peccLir. Such is the treatment I can propofe 
for the hemoptyfis, confidered merely as an hemor- 
rhagy : But when, in fpite of all our precautions, 
it continues to recur, it is often followed by an_ 
ulceration.of the lungs, and a phthifis pulmona- 
-lis, This, therefore, I muft now proceed to con- 
fider; but; asit arifes alfo from other caufes be- 
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fides the beanies it muft be treated’! of with 
‘amore general view. 


CHAP. IV. 
OF THE PHTHISIS bi ona ®, OR OeIME ee 


OF THE LUNGS. 


Sect. L. Of the ie ers and Caufes of the 
Phthifis Pulmonalis. 


DCCCLIN. TH Phthifis Pulmonalis I would de- 
fine to be, An expeétoration of pus or purulent 


matter from the lungs, attended with a hectic . 


fever. 
As this is the principal fpecies of sane 
fhall frequently, in this chapter, employ the ge. | 
neral term of plithifis, though sein: meaning 
the phthifis pulmonalis. 

necciiv. I have met with fome inftances of an 
expectoration‘of purulent matter, continuing for 
many years, accompanied with very few fymp- 
toms of hectic, and at leaft without any hectic 
exquilitely formed; bat, in none of thefe in- 
ftances, were the perfons fo entirely free from 


- 


' * Emaciation of the body, and debility, attended with a 


cough ; heétic fever ; and ayy a --purulent Hee idee 
Syn. Nofs 
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fymptoms of heétic, as to form any icone to 
the general definition. 
peccLy. In every inftance of an expectoration 
of pus, I prefume there is an ulceration of the 
lungs. The late Mr. De Haen is the only author 
that I know of who has advanced another opi- 
-nion, and has fuppofed, that pus may be formed 
in the blood-veffels, and be from thence poured 
into the bronchiz. Admitting his fad, I have 
attempted an explanation of the appearance of 
pus without ulceration in eccxuix. ; but, after 
all, I cannot help fufpedting the accuracy of his 
obfervations ; muft entirely reje@t his explana. 
tion of them; mutt, however, allow, that we 
fill want facts to fupport the explanation I have 
offered, and doubt much if it will apply to any’ 
_ cafe of phthifis. For thefe reafons, I ftill con- 
clude; agreeably to the faith of all other diflec- 
tions, and the opinions of all phyficians, that® 
the fymptoms mentioned in our definition de- 
pend always upon an ulceration formed in the 
lungs. — | 
-peectvi. It has fometimes happened, that ae 
catarrh was attended with an expedtoration of a 
matter fo much refembling pus, that phyficians 
have been often uncertain whether it was mucus 
or pus, and, therefore, whether the difeafe was a 
catarrh or a phthifis. It is often of confequence 
to determine thele queftions ; and it appears to 
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me that it may be generally done, with fuffi- 
cient certainty, from the following confidera- 
tions, of which each particular is .not: always 
fingly decifive, but when they are taken toge- 
ther can hardly deceive us : 

t. From the colour of the matter; as mu- 
cus is naturally tranfparent, and pus always o- 
paque. When mucus becomes opaque, as. it 
fometimes does, it becomes white, yellow, or 
greenifh ; but the laft mentioned colour is hard- 
ly ever fo remarkable in mucus as in pus. 

2. From the confiftence, as mucus is more 
vifcid and coherent, and pus lefs fo, and may be 


{aid to be more friable. When mucus is thrown —— 


into water, it is not readily diffufed, but remains 
united in uniform and circular mafles; but pus, 
in the fame circumftances, though not readily 
diffufed, does not remain fo uniformly united, 
and by a little agitation is broken into ragged 
fragments. he , 

3. From the odour, which is feldom. perceived. 
in mucus, but frequently i in. pus. It has been 
propofed to try the odour of the matter expedto- 
rated, by throwing it upon live coals; but in 
fuch a trial both mucus and pus give out a dif- 
agreeable dmell, and it is not eafy to diftinguifh 
between them. : 

4. From the fpecific gravity compared with 
water ;-and, indeed, it is-ufual for the mucus of 
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- the lungs to {wim on the furface of water, and 
for pus to fink in it. But in this we may fome- 
times be deceived, as pus which has entangled a. 
great deal of air may {wim, and mucus that is 
free from air may fink. | 

5. From the mixture which is difcernible in 
the matter brought up; for if.a yellow or green- 
ifh matter appears furrounded with a quantity of 
tran{parent or lefs opaque and lefs coloured mat- 
ter, the more ftrongly coloured matter may be 
generally confidered as pus; as it is not eafy to 
underftand how one portion of the mucus of the 
lungs can be very confiderably changed, while 
the reft of it is very little fo, or remaifis in its or- 
dinary ftate. ; | 

6. From the admixture of certain fubftances 
with the matter thrown out from the lungs. To 
this purpofe we are informed by the experiments 
of the late Mr. Charles Darwin : a. That the vi- 
triolic acid diffolyes both mucus and pus, but 
“moft readily the former: That if water be added 
to fuch a folution of mucus, this is feparated, and 
either fwims ¢ on the furface, or, divided into floc- 
culi, is fufpended in the liquor; whereas, when 
water is added to a like folution of pus, this falls 
to the bottom, or by agitation is diffufed fo as to 
exhibit an uniformly turbid liquor. b. That a 
folution of the cauftic fixed alkali, after fome 
time, diffolves mucus, and generally pus; and if 
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water be added to {uch folutions, the pts is pre- 
cipitated, but the mucus is not. From fuch ex- 
periments it is fuppofed, that pug and mucus may 
be certainly diftinguifhed from each other. 

7. From the expettoration’s being attended 
with a hedlic fever. A catarrh, or expectoration 
of mucus, is often attended with fever; but ne- 
ver, fo far as I have obferved, with fuch a fever 
as I am prefently to defcribe as a hedtic.. This, 
in my opinion, is the moft certain mark of: a pu- 
rulent ftate in fome part of the body; and: if o- 
thers have thought differently, 1 am perfuaded 
that it has been owing to this, that, prefuming 


upon the mortal nature of a confirmed or puru- 


lent phthifis, they have confidered every cafe in 
which a recovery happened, as a catarrh only : 
but that they may have been miftaken in this, 
fhall be fhown hereafter. 

pececLyu. Having thus confidered the firft part 
of the character of the phthifis pulmonalis as-a 
‘mark of an ulceration of the lungs ; and hav- 
ing juft now faid, that the other part of the cha- 
racter, that is, the hectic fever, is a mark or in- 
dication of the fame thing ; it is proper now to . 
confider this here, as I had with that view omit- 
ted it before (Lxx1v.) 

peccivi. A hectic ees has the form of a re- 
. mittent, which ‘has exacerbations twice every 
_ day. The firft of thefe occurs about noon, fome- 
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times a little fooner or later; and a flight remif- 
fion of it happens about five afternoon. This lait is 
foon fucceeded by another exacerbation, gradual- 
ly increafing tll after midnight: but after two 
o’clock of the morning, a remiffion takes place, © 
which becomes more and more confiderable as 
the morning advances. The exacerbations are 
frequently attended with fome degree of cold” 
fhivering; or at leaft, the patient is exceedingly 
fenfible to any coolnefs of the air, feeks external 
heat, and. often complains: of a fenfe of cold, 
when, to the thermometer, his {kin is preterna- 
turally warm.» Of-thefe:exacerbations, that of 
the evening is always the moft confiderable. 
peccLix. It has commonly been given as a part 
_of the character of a hedtic fever, that an exa- 
cerbation of it commonly appears after the tak- 
ing food; and it is'true that dinner, which is ta- 
ken at noon, or after it, does feem to occafion 
fome exacerbation. But this muft not make us ~ 
judge the mid-day exacerbation to be the effect 
of eating only ; for I have often obferved-it to 
come on an hour. before noon, and often fome 
hours before dinner; which, in this country at 
prefent, is not taken till fome time after noon. 
It is indeed to be obferved, that in almoft every 
- perfon, the taking food occafions fome degree of 
fever: butIam perfuaded this would not appear 
fo confiderable in a hedtic, were-it not that an 
Hh, i 
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exacerbation of fever is prefent from another 
cauie ; and accordingly; the taking food in the 
morning has hardty any fenfibleeffe@.: : 

peccix. I have thus defcribed the iinet 
form of hetic fever ; but many circumftances 
attending it, are Partie to be taken notice of. 

The fever I have defcribed does not common- 
ly fubfift long, till the evening exacerbations. be~ 
come attended with fweatings ; which continue. 
to recut, and to prove more and more profufe 
through the whole courfe of the difeafe. 

Almoft from the firft appearance of the hectic, 


‘the urine is high- coloured, and depofits a co- 


pious branny red fediment, which hardly ever 
falls clofe to the bottom of the veffel. 

In the hedtic, the appetite for food is general. 
ly lefs impaired than in any other kind of fever. _ 


The thirft is feldom confiderable ; the mouth : 


is commohly moift; and as the difeafe advances, 
the tongue becomes free from,all fur, appears ve- 
ry clean; and in the adv anced flages of the dif 
eafe, the tongue and fauces appear to be fome- 
what inflamed, and beconie more or lefs covered 
with aphthe. — 

As the difeafe advances, the red vefiels of the 
adnata of the eye difappear,and the whole of the 
adnata becomes of a pearly white. 

The face is commonly pale; but, during the 


ae exacerbations, a florid red, and an almoft circum. 


{cribed fpot, appear on each cheek. 
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For fome time, in the courfe of a heétic, the 
belly is bound; but, in the advanced {tages of 
it, a diarrhoea almoft always comes on, and con- 
tinues to recur frequently during the reft of the 
difeafe, alternating in fome meafure with: the 
{weatings mentioned above. 

The difeafe is always attended with a debili. 
ty, which predunlly increafes during the courfe 
of it. | 

During the fttie courfe an emaciation takes 
place, and goes toa greater degree than in al- 
moft any other cafe. 

The falling off of the hairs, and the adunque 
form of the nails, are alfo fymptoms of the want 
of nourifhment. : 

Towards the end of the difeafe, the ieee are 
often affected with cedematous fwellings. 

The exacerbations of the fever are feldom at~ 
ita with any headach, and fcarcely ever with 
delirium. 

The fenfes and deers commonly remain 
entire to the very end of the difeafe; and the 
mind, for the moft part, is confident and full of | 
hope. - 

Some days before death, a delirium comes on, 
_.and commonly continues to the end. 

DeccLxI. The hedic fever now delodiies 
(DcccLVIM.—-DcccLx.) as accompanying a puru- 
lent ftate of the lungs, is perhaps the cafe in 
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which it moft frequently appears: but I have 
never feen it in any cafe, when there was not e- 
vidently, or when I had not ground to fuppofe 
there was a permanent purulency or ulceration 
in fome external or internal part*. It was for 
this reafon, that in Lxxiv. I concluded it to be a. 
fymptomatic fever only. Indeed, it appears to 
me to be always the effect of an acrimony ab- 
forbed from abfcefles or ulcers, although it is not 


-* This opinion is extremely queftionable. ‘There are cafes 
on record, where a well formed he€tic was obferved, without 
any ulceration ever having been detected on diffection. It has 
indeed been attempted to be proved, that thofe fevers, whofe 
‘origin cannot be traced to the abforption of aerated purulent 
matter, differ from the genuine heCtic ; but the reafoning em- 
ployed does not appear altogether fatisfactory. See Dr. 
Drake's Paper on Confumption, in the 2d Vol. of Medical Four- 
ual. There is no doubt, however, that the abforption of aerat- 
ed matter is the chief caufe of heftic; its being expofed to ° 
the air giving. it a fingular virulence, which is fuppofed to arife 
from its attraction for oxygen, and the confequent formation of : 
an acid. ‘The learned author of the Zoonomia, has the follow. 
ing remarks; “ Matter produced by fuppuration, will lie con; 
¢¢ cealed in the body many weeks, or even months, without 
‘¢ producing heétic fever ; but as foon as the wound is opened, 
«“ {o as to admit air to the furface of the ulcer, a heétic fever 
«« fupervenes, even in .a very few hours. Hence, when ulcers 

# ‘are to be healed, it is neceffary, carefully to exclude the air ~ 
 & from them. - Hence we have one caufe which prevents pul- 
« monary ulcers from ‘Reeliig, which is, their being perpaaially 
“ _expofed to cies air,”? . mate | 
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equally the effet of every fort of acrimony ; for 
the fcorbutic and cancerous kinds often fubfift 
long in the body without: producing a hedtic. 
What is the precife flate of the acrimony produ- 
cing this I cannot determine, but it feems to bé 
chiefly that of a vitiated purulency. - 3 

DCCCLXH. Howeyer this may be, it appears, 
that the hedtic’s depending in general upon an 
“acrimony, explains its peculiar circumftances. 
The -febrile {tate feems to.be chiefly an exacer- 
bation of that frequency of the pulfe, which ac, 
curs: twice every day to. perfons in health; and 
may be produced by acrimony alone. .Thefe ex. 
acerbations, indeed, do’not: happen without the 
_ ~proper circumitances of pyrexia; but the {pafm 
of the extreme veflels in a heétic does not feem 
to be fo confiderable as in other fevers: and 
hence the fiate of {weat and urine which appears 
fo early and fo conftantly in hedtics. Upon the 
fame fuppofition of an acrimony corrupting the 
fluids, and debilitating the moving powers, I 
think that moft of the other fymptoms may alfo 
be explained. 

peccLxur. Haying thus confidered the chatuee 
teriftical fymptoms and chief part of the proxi- 
mate caufe of the phthifis pulmonalis, I proceed 
to oblerve, that an ulcer of the lungs, and its 
concomitant circumftance of hectic fever, may 
arife from different previous affections of the 
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lungs: all of which however: may, 11 my opi- 
nion, be referred to five heads; that is, 1. To an 
hemoptyfis; 2. To a fuppuration of the lungs in 
confequence of pneumonia; 3. To catarrh; 4. 
. To afthma ; or, 5. To a tubercle. Thefe feveral 
affections, as caufes of ulcers, fhall now be confi- 
dered in the order mentioned. Pek 

pecctxiv. It has been commonly fuppofed, 
that an hemoptyfis was naturally, and almoft ne- 
ceflarily followed by an ulcer of the lungs; but 
I will prefume to fay, that in general this is a 
miftake ; for there have been many inftances of 
hemoptyfis occafioned by external violence, with- 
out being followed by any ulcer of the lungs; 
and there have alfo been many inftances of he- 
moptyfis from an internal caufe, without any 
confequent ulceration.. And this too has been © 
the cafe, not only when the hemoptyfis happen- 
ed to young perfons, and recurred for feveral 
times, but when it has often recurred during the 
courfe of a long life. It is indeed eafy to con- 
ceive, that a rupture of the veffels of the lungs, — 
like that of the veffels of the nofe, may be often 
healed, as the furgeons {peak, by the firft inten- 
tion. Itis probable therefore, that it is an he-— 
moptyfis in particular circumftances only, which 
is neceffarily followed by an ulcer; but what 
thefe circumftances are, it is difficult to deter- 
mine. It is poffible, that merely the degree of 

I , : 
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rupture, or frequently repeated rupture, prevent- 
ing the wound from healing by the firft inten- 
tion, may occafion an ulcer; or it is poffible, that . 
red blood effufed, and not brought up entirely © 
by coughing, may, by ftagnating in the bron- ° 
ehiz, become acrid, and erode the-parts. Thefe 
however are but fuppofitions; not {upported by 
any clear evidence. And if we confider that 
thofe cafes of hemoptyfis which follow the pre- 
- difpofition (Deccxxxll. —Dcccxxxv.) are thofe e-« 
{pecially which end in phthifis, we fhall be led to 
fufpec&t that there are fome other circumftances 
which concur here to determine the confequence 
of hemoptyfis, as I fhall Lapses endeavour to 
_ fhow. 

peccLxv. Any fuppofition, however, which we 
can make with refpe& to the innocence of.an 
hemoptyfis, muft not fuperfede the meafures pro-" 
pofed above for its cure: both becaufe we can- 
not certainly forefee what may be the confe.- 
quences of fuch.an accident, and becaufe the 
meafures above fuggefted are fafe; for upon e- 
very fuppofition, it 1s adiathefis phlogiflica that 
‘may urge on every bad confequence to be ap. 
prehended. a 

peccLxvi. The fecond caufe of an ulceration: 
of the lungs, to be confidered, is a fuppuration — 
formed in confequence of pneumonia. 

peccLxvil. From the fymptoms mentioned in 
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PCCCLVII.—=DCccLix., it may with reafon be Cort: 
cluded, that ‘an abfcefs, or, as it is called, a vomi- 
ca, 1s formed in fome part of the pleura, and 
moft frequently in that portion of it invefting 
the lungs. Here purulent matter frequently re- 
mains for fome time, as if inelofed in a cyft: but 
commonly it is not long before it comes to be 
either abforbed, and transferred to fome other 
part of the body ; or that it breaks’ through into 
the cavity of the lungs, or into that of the tho- 
rax. Inthe latter cafe, it produces the difeafe 
called empyema; but it is only when the matter 
is poured into the cavity of the bronchie, that 
it properly conftitutes the phthifis pulmonalis. 
In the cafe of empyema, the chief circumftances 
of a phthifis are indeed alfo prefent; but I fhall 
here confider that cafe only in which the abfcefs 
of the lungs gives occafion to a purulent expec- 
toration. 
peecixvi. An abfcels of the lungs, in confe- 
quence of pneumonia, is not always followed by, 
a phthifis; for fometimes a heétic fever is not 
formed: the matter poured into the bronchi is 
a proper and benign pus, which is frequently 
coughed up very readily, and fpit out: and 
though this purulent expeoration fhould conti- . 
nue for fome time, yet if a hetic does not come — 
on, the ulcer foon heals, and every morbid fymp- 
tom difappears, This has happened fo frequent- - 
a 
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ly, that we may conclude, that neither the accefs 
of the air, nor the conftant motion of the lungs, 
will prevent an ulcer of thefe parts from healing, 
if the matter of it be well conditioned. An ab- 
{cefs of the lungs, therefore, does not neceflarily 
produce the phthifis pulmonalis; and if it be fol- 
lowed by fuch a difeafe, it muft be in confe- 
quence of particular circumftances which cor- 
rupt the purulent matter produced, render it un- 
fuitable to the healing of the ulcer, and: at the 
fame time make it afford an acrimony, which 
being abforbed, produces a hectic and its confe- 
quences. . aah 
peccLxix. The corruption of the matter of 
fuch abfcefles may be owing to feveral caufes ; 
as, 1. That the matter effufed during the inflam- 
mation, had not been a pure ferum fit to be con- 
verted into a laudable pus, but had been united 
with other matters which prevented that, and 
gave a conliderable acrimony to the whole: Or, 
2. That the matter effufed, and converted into 
pus, either merely by a long ftagnation im a yo- 
mica, or by its connection with an empyema, | 
had been fo corrupted as to become unfit for the 
purpofe of pus, in the healing of the ulcer, 
Thefe feem to be poflible caufes of the corrups ° 
tion of matter in abfcefles, fo as to make it the 
occafion.of a phthifis in perfons otherwife found; 
but it is probable, that a pneumonic abfcefs does 
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' efpecially produce phthifis when it happens to 
perfons previoufly difpofed to that difeafe, and. 
therefore only as it concurs with fome other 
caufes of it. 

peccLxx. The third caufe Genta to produce - 
phthifis,-is a catarrh; which in many cafes feems, | 
in length of time, to have the expectoration of 
mucus proper to it, gradually changed into ar 
expectoration of pus 3 and at the fame time, by 
the addition of a heétic fever, the difeafe, which 
was at firft. a pure catarrh, is converted into a 
‘phthifis. This fuppofition, however, is not eafily 
to be admitted. The catarrh is properly an af«— 
fection of the mucous glands of the trachea and 
bronchiz, analogous to the coryza, and lefs vio- 
lent kinds of cynanche tonfillaris, which very 
feldom terminate in fuppuration. And although 
a catarrh fhould be difpofed to fuch termination, 
yet the ulcer produced might readily heal up, as 
it does in the cafe of a cynanche tonfillaris; and 
therefore fhould not produce a phthifis. 

peceLtxx1. Further, the catarrh, as purely the 
effect of cold, is generally a mild difeafe, as well 
as of fhort duration; and of the numerous in- 
ftances of it, there are at moft but very few cafes 
which can be faid to have end¢d in phthifis. In 
all thofe cafes in which this feems to have hap- 
pened, it is to me probable, that the perfons af- 
fected were peculiarly predifpofed to phthifis. 
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‘And the beginning of phthifis fo often refembles 
a catarrh, that the former tiay have been mifta- 
ken for the latter. Befides, to increafe the fal-. 
lacy, it often happens that the application of 
cold, which is the moft frequent caufe of catarth, 
is alfo frequently the exciting caufe of the cough 
which proves the beginning of phthifis. 
Decerxxti. It is to mé therefore probable, that 
@ catarrh is vefty feldom the foundation of phthi- 
fis; but I would not pofitively affert that it iie- 
ver is fo: for it is poffible, that the cafes of a 
inoré violent. catarrh may have joined with them 
a pneumonic affeclion, which may end in a fup- 
puration ; or it may happen, that a long conti- ~ 
tiued catarrh, by the violent agitation of the 
lungs in coughing, will produce fome of thofe 
tubercles which are prefently to be mentioried as 
the moft frequent caufé of phthifis; — 
peceerxxit. It mutt be particularly abferved 
here, ‘that nothing faid in peccixxu. fhould al. 
low u8 to neglect any appearance of catarrh; as 
is too frequently done; for it may be either the 
beginning of a phthifis, which is miftaken for a 
genuine catarrh, or that even as a catarrh conti- 
huing long, it méay produce a ain as in 
DCCCLXXH. 
 peecrxxtv. Many phyficians have fuppofed an 
acrimony of the fluids eroding fome of the vef- 
fels of the lungs, to be a frequent caufe of ul- 
Vol. I. Li 
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ceration and phthifis. But this appears to me to 


be a mere fuppofition: for, in any of the inftan- — 


ces of the production of phthifis which I have 
feen, there was no evidence of any acrimony of 
_ the blood capable of eroding the veffels. It is 
true, indeed, that in many cafes an acrimony 
fubfifting in fome part of the fluids, is the caufe 
of the difeafe; but it is at the fame time pro- 
bable, that this acrimony operates by producing 
tubercles, rather than by any direct erofion. 

peccixxv. It has been mentioned in peccLxm. 
that an afthma may be confidered as one of the. 
caufes of phthifis ; and by afthma, I mean that 
{pecies of it which has been commonly named. 
the Spafmodic. This difeafe frequently fubfifts 
very long without producing any other, and may 
have its own peculiar fatal termination, as {hall 
be explained hereafter. But I have feen it fre- 
quently end in phthifis ; and in fuch cafes I fup- 
pofe it to operate in the manner above alleged 
of catarrh, that is, by producing tubercles, and 
their confequences, which fhall be prefently men- : 
tioned. 

peccLxxvi. I come now to confider the fifth 
head of the caufes of phthifis, and which I ap- 
prehend to be thes moft frequent of any. This. 
I have faid, in general, to be tubercles ; by which - 
term are meant, certain {mall tumours, which 
have the appearance of indurated glands. Dif- 
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fections have frequently fhown fuch tubercles 
formed in the lungs ; and although ‘at firft indo- 
lent, yet at length they become, inflamed, and 
are thereby changed into little abfceffes, or vo- 
mice, which breaking, and pouring their matter 
into the bronchize, give a purulent expectoration, | 
and thus lay the foundation of phthifis. : 
DeccLxxvul. Though the matter expectorated 
upon thefe occafions has the appearance of pus, 
it is feldom that of a laudable kind; and as the 
ulcers do not readily heal, but are iacaided with 
a hectic fever, for the moft part ending fatally, I 
prefume that the matter of the ulcers is imbued 
with a peculiarly noxious acrimony, which pre- 
vents their healing, and produces a phthifis in all 
its circumftances, as mentioned above. 
peceLxxvil. It is very probable that the acri-. 
_tmony which thus difcovers itfelf in the ulcers, 
exifted before and produced the tubercles them- 
felves; and it is to this acrimony that we muft 
trace up the caufe of the phthifis following thefe 
tubercles. This acrimony is probably, in differ- 
ent cafes, of different kinds; and it will not be 
eafy to determine its varieties: but toa certain — 
length I fhall attempt it. 
-DeccLxxix. In one,cafe, and that too a very. 
frequent one, of phthifis, it appears, that the | 
noxious acrimony is of the fame kind with that 
which prevails in the fcrophula. This may be 
Li2 
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concluded from obferving, that a phthifis, at its’ 
ufual periods, frequently attacks perfons born 6f 
fcrophulous parents; that is, of parents who had 
been affefled with ferophula in their younger. 
years: that very often, when the phthifis appears, _ 
there occur at the fame time fome lymphatic tu- 
mours in the external parts; and very often I 
have found the tabes mefenterica, which is a 
{crophulous affe@tion, joined with the phthifis 
pulmonalis. To all this I would add, that even 
when no fcrophulous affeGtion has either mani- 
feftly preceded or accompanied a phthifis, this 
laft however moft commonly affeéts perfons of a 
habit refembling the fcrophulous; that is, per- 
fons of a fanguine, or of a fanguineosmelancho- 
lic temperament, who have very fine fkins, rofy 
complexions, large veins, foft flefh, and thick up- 
per lip: and further, that in fuch perfons the 
phthifis comes on in the fame manner that it 
_ does in perfons having tubercles, as fhall be im- 
mediately explained. 

peccLxxx. Another fpecies ve acrimony pro- 
ducing tubercles of the lungs, and thereby phthi- 
fis, may be faid to be the exanthematic. It is 
well known, that the’ fmall-pox fometimes, and 
more frequently the meafles, lay the foundation 
of phthifis. Et is probable alfo, that other exan- 
themata have the fame effect; and from the phe- 
nomena of the difeafe, and the diffeGtions of 
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perfons who have died of it, it is probable, that 
all the exanthemata may occafion a phthifis, by 
' affording a matter which in the firft place produ, 
ces tubercles, 

DCccLXxxr, Another acrimony, which feems 
fometimes to produce phthifis, is the fiphylitic : 
but whether fuch an acrimony produces phthifis 
in any other perfons than the previoufly Fidided 
does not appear to me certain. 

peccLxxx. What other {pecies of acrimony, 
fuch as from fcurvy, from pus abforbéd from o- 
ther parts of the body, from fuppreffed erup- 
tions, or from other fources, may alfo produce 
tubercles and phthifis, I cannot now decide, but 
muft leave to be determined by thofe who have 
had experience of fuch cafes. 

DCCCLXXXIII. There is one peculiar cafe of 
phthifis, which from my own experience I can 
take notice of. This is the cafe of phthifis from 
a calcareous matter formed in the lungs, and 
coughed up, frequently with a little blood, fome- 
times with mucus only, and fometimes with pus. 
How this matter is generated, or in what precife 
"part of the lungs it is feated, I acknowledge my- 
felf ignorant. In three cafes of this kind which 
have occurred to me, there was at. the fame time 
no appearance of ftony or earthy concretions in 
any other part of the body. In one of thefe 
cafes, an exquiditels formed phthifis came on, 
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and proved mortal: while in the other two, the 
fymptoms of phthifis were never fully formed ; 
and after fome time, merely by a milk diet, and 
ahi irritation, the patients entirely reco- 
vered. bi tethen® HS 

pcccLxxxiv. Another foundation for .phthifis, 
analogous, as I judge, to that of tubercles, is that 
which occurs-to certain artificers, whofe employ- 
ments keep them almoft conftantly expofed to_ 
duft ; fuch as ftone-cutters, millers, flax-dreflers, 
and fome others. I have not obferved in this - 
country many inftances of phthifis which could 
be referred to this caufe ; but from Ramazzinq, 
Morcacnt, and fome other writers, we muft con- 
clude fuch cafes to be more frequent in the 
fouthern parts of Europe. . 

pceccLxxxv. Befides thofe now mentioned, 
there are probably fome other caufes producing 
tubercles, which have not yet been afcertained 
by obfervation ; and it is likely, that in the ftate 
of tubercles there is a variety not yet accounted 
for: but all this muft. be lett to future obferva- 
tion and inquiry. 

‘peccixxxvi. It has pies frequently fuppofed — 
by phyficians, that the: phthifis is a contagious 
difeafe ; and I dare not affert that it never is 
{uch : but in many hundred inftances of the dif- 
—eafe which I have feen, there has been hardly — 
one which to me could appear to have arifen 
from contagion. It is poflible, that in warmer 
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climates the effects-of contagion may be more 
difcernible. 

After having faid that a phthifis arifes from tu- 
bercles more frequently than from any other 
caufe, and after having attempted to affign the 
variety of thefe, I now proceed to mention the 
peculiar circumftances and fymptoms which u- 
fually accompany the coming on of the difeafe 
from tubercles. dys 

peccLxxxvu. A tuberculous and purulent 
ftate of the lungs has been obferved in very 
young children, and in fome others at feveral 
different periods before the age of puberty and 
. full growth ; but inftances of this kind are rare: 
and the attack of phthifis, which we have reafon 
to impute to tubercles, ufually happens at the 
fame period which I have affigned for sine com-— 
ing on of the hemoptyfis. 

“peectxxxvill. The phthifis from tubercles - 
does alfo generally affect the fame habits ‘as the 
- hemoptyfis, that is, perfons of a flender make, — 
of long necks, ‘narrow chefts, and prominent 
fhoulders; but very frequently the perfons li- 
able to tubercles have lefs of the florid counte- 
nance, and of the other marks of an exquifitely 
fanguine temperament, than the abit pals to 
hemoptyiis. 

peccLxxx1x. This difeafe, arifing from tuber- 
les, ufually commences with a flight and fhort, 
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cough, which becomes habitual, i often. little 
remarked by thofe affected, and fometimes fo 
little as to be abfolutely denied by them, At 
the fame time, their breathing .becomes eafily 
hurried by any bodily motion, their body grows 
leaner, and they become languid» and: indolent. 
This ftate fometimes continues for a year, or e- 
yen for two years, without the perfons making 
any complaint of it, excepting only that they 
are affected by cold. more readily than ufual, 
which frequently increafes their cough, and pro- 
duces fome catarrh. This, again, however, is 
fometimes relieved ; is fuppofed. to have arifen 
from cold alone ; and, therefore, gives no alarm 
either to the patient or to his friends, nor leads 
them to take any precautions. | 
_pecexe. Upon one or other of thefe occafions 
of catching cold, as we commonly {fpeak, the 
copgh becomes more confiderable ; 1s particular- 
ly troublefome upon the patient’s lying down at 
night, and in this ftate continues longer than, is 
ufualin the cafe of a fimple catarrh, This is 
- more efpecially to call for attention, if the in- 
creafe and continuancg of cough come on during 
the fummer feafon. , 
| DeccxCl. The cough which comes on as in 
DCCCLEXKIX. is very often, for a. long time, with- 
out any expectoration ;, but when, from repeat. 
| edly cetching cold, it becomes more conftant, it 
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is then, at the fame time, attended with fome 
expectoration, which is moft confiderable in the 
mornings. The matter of this expectoration be- 
comes by degrees more copious, more vifcid, and 
more opaque ; at length of a yellow or greenith 
colour, and of a purulent appearance. The whole 
of the matter, however, is not always at once en- 
tirely changed in this manner; but,. while one 
part of it retains, the ufual form of mucus, and- 
ther fuffers the changes now defcribed, 

pecexci.. When the cough increafes, and con- 
tinues yery frequent through the night, and 
when the. matter expectorated undergoes the 
changes I have mentioned, the breathing at the 
fame time becomes more difficult, and the ema- 
ciation and weaknefs go on alfo increafing.. In 
the female ,fex, as the difeafe advances, and 
fometimes early i in its progrefs, the menfes ceafe . 
to flow ; and this circumftance is to be confider- 
ed. as commonly the effect, although the fex 
_ themfelves are ready to believe it the fole caufe 
of the difeafe. 

DCCCXCHI. | When the cough comes on as in 
DCCCLXXXIX,, the pulfe is often natural, and for 
fome time. after continues to be fo; but the 
{ymptoms have feldom fubfifted long before the 
pulfe becomes frequent, and fometimes to a con- 
fiderable degree, without much of the other 
fymptoms of fever. At length, however, even- 
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ing exacerbations become remarkable, and by 
degrees the fever afflumes the exquifite form of 
hectic, as defcribed in peccLvitt.—pcccLx. 

-peccxciv. It is feldom that the cough, expec- 
toration, and fever, go on increafing, in the man- 
ner now defcribed, without fome pain being felt 
in fome part of the thorax. It is ufually and 
moft frequently felt at firft under the fternum, 


x 


and that efpecially, or almoft only, upon occa~ ° 


fion of coughing ; but very often, and that too 
early, in the courfe of the difeafe, a ‘pain is felt 


on one fide, fometimes very conftantly, and fo as" 


to prevent the perfon from lying eafily upon that 
fide ; but, at other times, the pain is felt only 


upon a full infpiration; or upon coughing. Even 


when no pain is felt, it generally happens, that 


phthifical perfons cannot lie eafily on fome one 
of their fides, without having their ‘difficulty of 
breathing increafed, and their cough excited.” 

peccx¢v. The phthifis begins, and fometimes 
proceeds to’its fatal iffue, in the manner de- 
{cribed from pcccLxxxix. to. pcecexcv., without 
any appearance of hemoptyfis. Such cafes are, 


indeed, rare; but it is very common for the dif. 


eafe to advance far, and even to an evident pu- 
rulency and hedtic ftate, without any appear- 


ance of blood in the fpitting ; fo that it may be _ 


affirmed the difeafe is frequently not founded in 
hemoptyfis. At the fame time, we muft allow, 


t? | ( 
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not only that it fometimes begins with an he- 
moptyfis, as is faid in pcccLxrv.; but further, 
that it feldom happens, that, in the progrefs of 
the difeafe, more or lefs of an hemoptyfis does . 
not appear. Some degree of blood-fpitting does, 
indeed, appear fometimes in the ftate mentioned 
DCCCLXXXIX. DCCCxcl., but more commonly in 
the more advanced ftages of the difeafe only, and 
- particularly upon the firft’ appearance of puru- 
lency. However this may be, it is feldom, in 
the phthifis from tubercles, that the hemoptyfis. 
is confiderable, or requires any remedies differ. 
ent from thofe which are otherwife neceflary for 
the ftate of the tubercles. A 
pecexevi. I have now defcribed a Giccefited 
of fymptoms which, in different cafes, occupy 
more or lefs time. In.this climate they very of- 
ten take up fome years, the {fymptoms appearing 
efpecially in the winter and {pring ; commonly 
becoming eafier, and fometimes almoft difap- 
pearing, during the fummer; but returning a- 
gain in winter, they at length, after two or three 
years, prove fatal, towards the end of {pring or 
beginning of fummer. . 
pecexcvil. In this difeafe, the prognofis is, for 
the moft part, unfavourable.. Of thofe affected 
with it, the greater number die; but there are 
alfo many of them who recover entirely, after 
having been in very unpromifing circumftances. 
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What are, however, the circumftances more 
certainly determining to a happy or to a fatal e- 
vent, I have not yet been able to afcertain. 

- pecexcvi. The following aphorifms are the 
refult of my obfervations. 

A phthifis pulmonalis from eae is 
more frequently recovered than one from tu- 
bercles. ks 

An hemoptyfis not only i is ‘not always Rite 
by a phthifis, as we have faid above (peccixiv.); 
but even when followed by an ulceration, the 
ulceration is fometimes attended with little of 
hectic, and frequently admits of being foon heal- 
ed. Even when the hemoptyfis and ulceration 
have happened to be repeated, there are in- 
ftances of perfons recovering entirely after fe. 
veral fuch repetitions. | 

A phthifis from a fappuration in neuiieaied ale 
_of pneumonic inflammation, is that which moft 
rarely occurs in this climate; and a phthifis 
does not always follow fuch fuppuration, when 
the ab{cefs formed foon breaks, and difcharges a 
laudable pus; but, if the abfcefs continue long 
fhut up, and till after a confiderable degree, of 
hectic has been formed, a phthifis is then pro- 
duced, equally dangerqus as that, from other 
caufes. 

A phthifis from tubercles has, I think, been 
recovered ;. but it is, of all others, the moft dan- 
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gerous; and, when arifing from a hereditary 
taint, is almoft certainly fatal. 

The danger of a phthifis, from whatever caufe 
it may have arifen, is moft certainly to be judged 
of by the degree to which the heétic and its con- 
_fequences have arrived. From a certain degree 
of emaciation, debility, profufe fweating, and 
diarrheea, no perfon recovers. 

A mania coming on, has been found to remove 
all the fymptoms, and fometimes has entirely 
cured the difeafe ; but, in other cafes, upon the 
going off of the mania, the phthifis has recurred, 
and proved fatal. 

The pregnancy of women has often retarded 
the progrefs of a phthifis; but commonly it is 
only till after delivery, when the fymptoms of 


phthifis return with violence, and foon prove 
fatal. 


Sect. Il. Of the Cure of Phthifis. 
peecxcrx. From what has been juft now faid, 
it will readily appear, that the cure of the 
phthifis pulmonalis muft be exceedingly diffi. 
cult, and that even the utmoft care and atten- 
tion in the employment of remedies have feldom 
fucceeded. It may be doubtful whether this 
failure is to be imputed to the imperfection of 
‘jour art, or to the abfolutely incurable nature of 
the difeafe. Tam extremely averfe in any cafe 
I 
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to admit of the latter fuppofition, and can ail- 
_ ways readily-allow of the former; but, in the 
mean time, muft mention here, what has been 
attempted towards either curing or sia oictged 
the violence of this difeafe. 

 becce. It muft be obvious, that, according to 
‘the different circumftances of this difeafe, the 
method of cure muft be different. Our firft at- 
tention fhould be employed in watching the ap- 
proach of the difeafe, and preventing its pro- 
ceeding to an incurable ftate. 

In all perfons of a phthifical habit, and e{pe- 
cially in thofe born of phthifical parents, the 
flighteft fymptoms of the approach of phthifis, 
at the phthifical period of life, ought to be at- 
tended to. 

peccc1. When an hemoptyfis. occurs, though 
it be not always followed with ulceration and 
 phthifis, thefe, however, are always to be ap- 
_ prehended, and every precaution is to be taken 
againft them. ‘This is ef{pecially to be done, by 
employing every means of moderating the he- 
morrhagy, and of preventing its return, directed 
in peccxcu. et feg.; and thefe precautions ought 
to be continued for feveral years after the occur- 
rence of the hemoptyfis. 

peecci. The phthifis which follows a fuppura- : 
tion from pneumonic inflammation, can only be, 
“prevented with. certainty, by obtaining a refolu- © 
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tion of fuch inflammation. What may be at- 
tempted towards the cure of an abfcefs and ul- 
cer which have taken place, I fhall sic of 
hereafter. 
pececi. [ have faid, it is doubtful if a ge. 
nuine catarrh ever produces a phthifis, but have 
allowed that it pofflibly may ; and both upon this 
account, and upon account of the ambiguity 
which may atife, whether the appearing catarrh 
be a primary difeafe, or the effect of a tubercle, I 
confider it as of confequence to cure a catarrh as 
foon as poffible after its firft appearance: More 
efpecially, when it fhall linger, and continue for 
fome time, or fhall, after fome intermiffion, fre- 
quently return, the cure of it fhould be diligent. _ 
ly attempted. The meafures requifite for this 
purpofe fhall be mentioned afterwards, when we 
-come to treat of catarrh as a primary difeafe ; 
but, in the mean time, the means neceflary for 
preventing its producing a phthifis fhall be men- 
tioned immediately, as they are the fame with 
thofe I fhall point out as neceflary for preventing 
a phthifis from tubercles. 
pececiv. The preventing of a phthifis from 
_afthma muft be, by curing,.if poffible, the 
afthma, or at leaft by moderating it as much as 
may be done; and, as it is probable that afthma 
occafions phthifis, by producing tubercles, the 
meafures neceflary for: preventing phthifis from 
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afthrtd, will be the farrie’ with thofe neéeffary iti 
_the cafe of tubercles, which Iam now about to 
mention. , 

pecccv. I confider Eiberdles as by much. the 
moft. frequent caufe of phthifis; and, even in 
many cafes where this feems to depend upon he- 
moptyfis, catarrh, or afthma, it does, however, 
truly arife from tubercles. It is upon this fub- 
ject, therefore, that I fhall have occafion to treat 
of the meafures moft rates requifite for 
curing phthifis. 

peccevi. When, if a perfon born of phthifical 
parents, of a phthifical habit, at the phthifical 
period of life, the fymptoms (DcccLxxxix.) i 
the fpring, or beginning of fummer, fhall appear 
in the flighteft degree, we may prefumie that @ 
_ tubercle; or tubercles, either have been formed, 
or are forming in the lungs; and, therefore, that _ 
every means we can devife for preventing their 
formation, or for procuring their refolution, 
fhould be employed imniédiately, even although 
the patient himfelf fhould overlook or’ neglect 
the fymptoms, as imputing them to accidental 
cold. ; . 

peceevit, This is certainly the potions indica. . 
tion; but how it may be executed, I cannot 
readily fay. I do not know that, at any time; 
- phyficians have propofed any remedy capable of 
preventing the formation of. tubercles, or of re- 
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folving them when formed.. The analogy of 
{crophula gives no afliftance in thig matter. In 
{crophula, the remedies that are feemingly of 
moft power, are fea-water, or certain mineral 
waters ; but thefe have generally proved hurtful 
in the cafe of tubercles of the lungs. I have 
known féveral inftances of mercury very fully 
employed for certain difeafes, in perfons who 
were fuppofed at the time to have tubercles 
formed, or forming, in their lungs; but though 
the mercury proved a cure for thofe other dif- 
eafes, it was of no fervice in preventing phthitis, 
and in fome cafes feemed to hurry it on. 

pecccvit. Such appears to me to be the pre- 
fent ftate of our art, with refpedt to the cure of . 
tubercles ; but I do not defpair of a remedy for 
the purpofe being found hereaiter. In the mean 
time, all that at prefent feems to’ be within the 
reach of our art, is to take the meafures proper 
for avoiding the inflammation of tubercles, It is 
probable, that tubercles may fubfift long with-_ 
eut producing any diforder; and I am difpofed 
to think, that nature fometimes refolves and dif- 
cuffes tubercles which have been formed ; but 
that nature does this only when the tubercles 
remain in an uninflamed ftate ; and, therefore, 
that the meafures neceflary to be’ taken, are 
chiefly thofe for avoiding the eae eRe of the 
tubercles. | | ; 
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- peeccix. The inflammation of a tubercle of 
the lungs is to,be avoided upon the general plan 
of avoiding inflammation, by blood-letting, and 
by an antiphlogiflic regimen; the chief part of 
which, in this cafe, is the ufe of a low diet. This 
duppofes a total abftinence from animal food, 
and the ufing of vegetable food almoft alone ; 
but it has been found, that it is not neceflary for 
the patient to be confined to vegetables of the 
weakeft nourifhment, it being fufficient that the 
farinacea be emplee ae together with thefe, 


apna *; 


* The method. here fovaninbided of averting impending: 
phthifis, by confining thofe who are threatened with it to a low 
diet, has of late been ‘much controverted ; and many cafes are 


adduced, where an oppofite plan feems to have been attended 


with the beft effects. Indeed, it appears at firft fight rather exe 
traordinary, that we fhould endeavour to combat the progrefs 
of a difeafe by fuch means as are calculated to increafé that de« 
bility with which it is fe intimately connected. Dr. Beddoes, 
in: his very interefting work on Confumption, from a comparas 
tive furvey of the clafies of mankind moft fubje& to phthifis, 
has aicertained, that thofe who confume moit animal food, are 
‘in general far lefs fubjee to this difeafe. It has likewife been 
abteeved, that where children are fed on vegetables, ferophulous 
affeGons are prevalent. . The apprehenfion of ’ exciting inflam- 
mation of the tubercles, feems, except in particular cafes, to be 
groundlefs. ‘The ina@ive nature of fcrophulous tumours, which 
analogy would lead us to fufpeé, are of a fimilar nature with 
thofe formed in the lungs; and their being apparently fo con- - 
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Bceccx. Milk has been generally confidered as 
the cliief remedy in phthifis, and in the cafe of 


neéted with a debilitated aGion of the lymphatics, indicate the 
_ propriety of a fovic plan in phthifis, Dr. Beddoes has the fol- 
lowing pertinent rémarks : “ In thé preceding cafes, I not only 
“¢ permitted, but enjoined’a full diet; It gave me the greateft 
‘¢ fatisfaCtion to hear’ from my patients, that they relifhed amis 
*® mal food twice ip the day, or once in the day; and once in * 
« the night. The principle upon which I have advifed this re- | 
*¢ simen is fimple. “Since digitalis fucceeds worftwith the pu- 
“© ny and the neceffitous, and beft with the robuft and the welt 
_ *& fed, I conééived that a generous diet; by bringing the confti- 
« tution towards the moft favourable ftate, would give the 
& greateft chance of recovery. I fuppofed alfo, that fimply tu-. 
* berculated, and tuberculato-ulcerated ‘lungs, are in a condi- 
‘© tion analagous to other parts affected with fcrophtila. As to 
“ the precautions which we find red}mmended on account of 
«¢ the ftru@ture and fituation of the lungs, experience feems to 
" & me to fhow that they ate highly exaggerated at leaft, if not 
~ altogether chimetical. _ In addition'to animal food, I oftert 
& allowed fermented ligucrs, but under certain limitations. If 
te any particular fermented liquor, of if all kinds produced 
* coughing and heat of the fein, they were prohibited. I alfo 
4 recommended wine (or wine and water), at any time rather 
« than after a full meal. A full ieal generally produces con= 
% flitutional ation enough, or more than enough ; in which 
<t latter cafe, the quantity of food taken at one time fhould be 
‘ diminifhed: In the fore part of the day, languor and cold- 
& pels will often oecur, &fpecially where an invalid fafts tod 
*¢ long, and then vinous liquor may be taken with advantage.” 
See Beddoes on the Medical Management. of the Confumptives 
“p. 155 3 likewife Pears’s Cafes of Phthifis. 
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every tendency to it; but whether from its pe-. 
culiar qualities, or from its being of a lower qua- 
, lity, with refpect to nourifhment, than any food 
entirely animal, is not certainly determined. 
The choice and adminiftration of milk will be 
properly directed, by confidering the nature of 
the milk of the feveral animals from which it 
may be taken, and the particular ftate of the 
patient with refpe@ to the period and circum- 
_ ftances of the difeafe, and to the habits of his 
ftomach with refpect to milk, | 
peecexs, A fecond means of preventing the 
inflammation of the tubercles of the lungs, is, by 
avoiding any particular irritation of the affeded 
part, which’ may arife from any violent exercife 
ef re{piration; frora any confiderable degree of 
bodily exercife ; from any pofition of the body 
which ftraitens the capacity of the thorax; and, 
laftly, from cold applied to the furface of the 
body, which determines the blood in greater 
quantity to the internal parts, and particularly 
tothe-lungsy «= ie 
peeccxu. From the laft mentioned confidera. 
tion, the application of cold in general, and, 
therefore, the winter feafon, in cold climates, as 
diminifhing the cutaneous perfpiration, is to be 
avoided ; but more particularly, that application 
of cold is to be fhunned that may fupprefs per- 
{piration, to the eeichies of oes a catarrh, 
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which confifts in an inflammatory determination 
to the lungs, and may, therefore, moft cer- 
tainly produce an inflammation of the tubercles 
there. ‘ 
By soln eoen ap that the avoiding heat 1s a 
part of the antiphlogiftic regimen above recom- 
mended, and by comparing this with what has 
been juft now faid refpecting the avoiding cold, 


the proper choice of climates and feafons for 


phthifical patients will be readily underftood. 

-peeccxi. A third means of avoiding the in- 
flammation of the tubercles of the lungs, confifts 
in diminifhing the determination of the blood to 
the lungs, by fupporting and increafing the de- 
termination to the furfacé of the body, which is 
to be chiefly and moft fafely done by warm 
clothing *, and the frequent ufe g& the exercifes 
of geftation, | | 


_ * The erroneous notions which have till of late prevailed, 

refpecting the effects of the warm bath, have prevented us from, 
deriving any afliftance from this powerful remedy. Dr, Mar- 
card has however afcertained, that, inflead of debilitating, its 
effects are highly tonic, and that it may be ranked amongft the 
moft permanent and falutary Stimuli. The experiments of others ; 
have confirmed the accuracy of his obferv vations, and it bids fair 
for being foon generally reforted to with this intention, in fpite 
of the inveterate prejudices which it has had to encounter. It 
is rather furprifing, that the well known frequency of baths a- 
mongtt the ancients, did not fooner lead to the fufpicion of its 
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peccextv, Every mode of geftation has been 
found of Hie in phthifical cafes; bat riding on 


bein lefs ree than had Bae imagined, F alfe: medical 
theory, however, combined with popular prejudice to oppofe its 
introduction. Its effects on dead matter were, by a falfe analo- 
_ £Y> transferred to the living fyftem. Hence proceeded the idea 
of its relaxing, unbracing, &c. More recent doctrines had hike- 
wife tended to confirm thefe vague notions, by giving them a 
form which was more definite, though not much more fatisfac- 
tory, Heat is a ftimulus, and mutt, according to its intenfity, 
exhauft the excitability—is their language; a language which 
by no means applies to the effects produced on fuch a comple 
cated machine as the animal body ; ; where one action often in- 
troduces a feries, the ultimate ea of ve we cannot 
always predict. . 

‘The effets of ihsed remedy in invigorating aoe fyftem, and 
determining to the furface, by fupporting the a¢tion of the cu- 
taneous veflels, render it of high importance in incipient. phthi- 
fis. Dr. Beddoes ~ ‘mentions, that his ** own experience of the 
$ blood-warm bath, extends to a confiderable number of cafes, 
«¢ particularly of perfons, who, from the lofs of relations by 
‘* confumption, with obfcure, but alarming” feelings of indifpo- 
“© fition, ér with fome of the more evident fymptoms, dreaded 
s an attack of this difeafe. Senfible benefit was received by 
*¢ mot ; ‘permanent benefit by feveral ; injury by none. The 
«© yedu@ion of the pulfe, during the time of immerfion, was , 
« perfectly afcertained in a number of initances; and the 
se ftrengthening effe& of the bath was fometimes fo ; apparent, 
«« that feveral of thofe whom I defired to bathe every other 
“¢ day, have affured me, that. on the day. of bathing, they felt 
* capable of greater exertion than on the following or preced- 
* ing day.”? ‘The temperature. of the bath fhould not hae 
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horfeback, as being accompanied with a great 
deal of bodily exercife, is lefs fafe in perfons li- 
able to an hemoptyiis. . Travelling in a carriage, 
unlefs upon very fmooth roads, may alfo be of 
doubtful effe@ ; and all the modes of geftation 
that are empleyed on land, may fall fhort of the 
effects expected from them, becaufe they cannot 
be rendered fufficiently conftant; and there- 
fore it is, that failing, of all other modes of 
" geftation, is the moft effe@ual in pneumonic 
cafes, as being both the fmootheft and moft con- 
flant. ee 
eb: has been jee saith that fome benefit i is de- 
rived from the fiate of the atmofphere upon the 
fea; but I-cannot find that any impregnation of 
this which can be fuppofed to take place, can 
be of fervice to phthifical perfons. - It is, how- 
eyer, probable, that frequently fome benetit may 
be derived from the more moderate temperature | 
‘and greater purity of the air upon the fea. 
pcecccxv. In order to take off any inflamma- 
tory determination of the blood into the veffels— 


that of the body, nor fall much below go° ; as between thefe 
it is found moft effe@tual. It Should always however be accom. 
modated to the patient’s feelings. The fafeft time of immer- 
fion is between breakfaft and dinner ; and they fhould continue 
in the bath from a quarter of an hour to an hour, according as 
they find it agreeable, 


Kkq. 
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of the lungs, blifters applied to fome part of the 
thorax may often be of fervice; and, for the 
fame purpofe, as well as for moderating the ge- 
neral inflammatory ftate of the body, iffues of. 
various kinds may be employed with advantage. 

neccexvi. The feveral meafures to be purfued © 
in the cafe of what is properly called an Incipi- 
ent Phthifis, have now been mentioned ; but 
they have feldom been employed in fuch cafes in 
due time, and have, therefore, perhaps, feldom 
proved effeQual. It has more commonly hap- 
pened, that, after fome time, an inflammation 
has:come upon the tubercle, and an abfcefs has 
been formed, which opening into the cavity of — 
the bronchiz, has produced an ii and a con- F 
firmed phthifis. | 

peccecxvu. In this ftate of matters, fome new 
indications, different from the former, may be 
fuppofed to arife; and indications for preventing 
abforption, for preventing the effects of the ab- 
forbed matter upon the blood, and for. healing 
the ulcer, have been aQually propofed. I cannot 
find, however, that any of the means propofed 
for’ executing thefe indications, are, either pro- 
bable, or have proved effectual. If, upon fome — 
occafions, they have appeared to be weful, it 
has been probably by anfwering fome other in- 
tention, 

While no antidote againtt the poifon iste « es 


i 
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{pecially operates here, feems to have been,as 
yet found out, it appears to me that too great a 
degree of inflammation has a great fhare in pre- 
venting the healing of the ulcer which occurs ; 
and fuch inflammation is certainly what has a 
great fhare in urging on its fatal confequences. 
The only pradice, therefore, which I can ven- 
ture to propofe, is the fame in the ulcerated as in 
the crude itate of a tubercle; that is, the em- 
ployment of means for moderating inflammation, 
which have been already mentioned Gani ciat 
et feq.) Peni Rcody 
peeccxvin. The baifamics, Shab ie els or. 
artificial, which have been fo commonly advifed 
in cafes of phthifis, appear to me to. have been 
propofed upon no fufficient grounds, and to have 
_ proved commonly hurtful. ‘The refinous and a- 
crid fubftance of myrrh, lately recommended, has 
not appeared to me to be of any fervice, and in 
‘fome cafes to have proved hurtful. i 
_-peceexrx. Mercury, fo often ufeful in healing 
ulcers, has been fpecioufly enough propofed in 
this difeafe; but whether that it be not adapted 
to the particular nature of the ulcers of the 
lungs occurring in phthifis, or that it proved 
hurtful becaufe it cannot have effed, without ex- 
citing fuch an inflammatory ftate of the whole 
fyftem, as, in a hedtic flate, muft. prove very | 
hurtful, I-cannot determine. Upon many trials 
is : 
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which. I have feen made, it has proved of no 
feryice, and commonly has intudoe to. be mani- 
feftly pernicious. , 
_ peecexx. The Peruvian bark sate been recom- 
mended for feveral purpofes in phthifical cafes ; 
and is faid, upon fome occafions, to have been 
cufeful; but I have feldom found it to be fo: and 
as by its tonic power it increafes the phlogiftic 
diathefis of the fyftem, I have frequently found 
it hurtful. In fome cafes, where the morning re- 
miffions of the fever were confiderable, and the 
noon exacerbations well marked, I have obferved , 
the Peruvian bark given in large quantities with 
the effect of flopping thefe exacerbations, and at 
the fame time of relieving the whole of the 
phthifical fymptoms: but in the cafes in which 
re | obferved this, the fever fhowed.a conftant ten- 
dency to recur; and at length the phthifical 
fymptoms alfo returned, and proved quickly fai. 
talons | pth lal pig 
-peeccxxi. Acids of all-kinds, as antifeptic and 
refrigerant, are ufeful in cafes of phthifis; but — 
the native acid of vegetables is more ufeful than 
| the foffil acids, as it canbe given in much larger 
quantities, and may alfo be given more. fafely 
than vinegar, being lets: liable ‘to i gsik cough- 
ing. | 
| pececexxu.. Though our art can e fo ite to- 
awvarnis the cure of this difeate, we mutt, however, 
I 
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palliate the uneafy fymptoms of it as well.as we 
can. The fymptoms e{pecially urgent, are the 
- gough and diarrhea. The cough may be in fome 
meafure relieved by demulcents (meccrxxm. ds 
but the relief obtained by thefe is imperfe and 
tranfitory, and very often the ftomach is difturb- 
ed by the quantity of oily, mucilaginous, and 
{weet fubftances, which are on thefe occafions 
taken into it. ‘ 
peccexxul. The only certain means of reliev- 
jing the cough, is by employing opiates, Thefe 
indeed certainly increafe the phlogiftic diathefis 
of the fyftem; but commonly they do not fa 
much harm in this way, as they do fervice by 
quieting the cough, and giving fleep. They are 
fuppofed to be hurtfyl by checking expectora- 
tion; but they do it for a fhort time only ; and 
after a found fleep, the expectoration in the 
morning is more eafy than ufual. In the advan- 
ced flate of the difeafe, opiates feem to increafe 
the fweatings that occur; but they compenfate 
this by the eafe they afford in a difeafe which 
cannot be cured. 
peeccxxiv. The diarrhoea which. happens in 
the advanced ftate of this difeafe, is to be pal- 
“Tiated by moderate aftringents, ig oe and 0- 
plates. 
Rhubarb, fo, commonly prefcribed in every 
™ diarrhoea, and all other. pourgatines, are extreme- 
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7 ‘ly: pernicious in bhe colliquative diarthoea of hec- 
tics. 


Freth fubacid fruits, fipate to be “nea ised . 


ative, are often, in the diarrhoea of hediits, by 
their autifeptic quality very ufeful *.’ 


” 


* The fatal prevalence of this ruinous difeafe, againft whofe 
extenfive ravages the powers of medicine have for ages been 
oppofed in vain, has at length roufed medical men to exertions, 
which have been fo far fuccefsful, as to dete in Digitalis a me- 
dicine which promifes fomething mere than a glimpfe of hope 
in this hitherto incurable diftemper., Thofe who have been 
moft zealous in extolling this remedy i in confumption, have per- 
haps been too fanguine in their expetations ; and, as ufual, 
from their laudable enthufiafm, excited by the hopes of difco- 
yering an antidote againft fuch a direful {fcourge, have over-rat- 
ed its value; while, on the other hand, many, who, from in- 
dolence or incapacity, are determined oppofers of all innova- 
tion on the eftablifhed routine, have run into the contrary ex- 
treme; fo that, among fuch diverfity of opinion, it is no eafy 
matter to appreciate fairly its effets: Its appears, however, 
from numerous well authenticated cafes, from medical men of the 
fir erainence in their profeflion, that digitalis is poffeffed | of 
_ ftrong anti-phthifical powers; that in many inftances, where the 

fymptoms evidently denoted the exiftence of ulcerated tuber- 
cles, it performed a cure; and that in the early flages of this” 
complaint, it frequently arrefts its progrefs, Like other active 
remedies, it operates powerfully on the animal machine, and ‘has 
fometimes, from its indifcreet ufe, been attended with alarming | 
confequences, which have deterred others from having recourfe 
to it. Its adminiftration is now, hdwever, better underftood ; 
and, when employed with due’ precaution, little or nothing is to 
be apprehended from its deleterious qualities. ‘I'he preparation 
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mel Ar Posi, 
OF THE HEMORRHOIS * oR, OF THE HEMORRHOIDAL 
SWELLING AND FLUX. 


~ 


Secr. I, or the ica and Caufes &: the Hee 


_morrbois. 


nececxxv. AL DISCHARGE of blood from {mall tu- 
-mhours on the verge of the anus, is the fymptom 


* A pain or heavinefs of the head; vertigo; pain in the 
loins; pain of the anus; livid and painful fwellings about the 
anus, from which blood generally flows, which fometimes, 
without any apparent tumour, comes from the anus. Syn. Nof. 


of digitalis, which is generally preferred, as being both more 
certain in its operation, and of more decided. efficacy in cons 
fumption, is the faturated tincture. It is prepared, by digeft. 
ing, with a gentle heat, one ounce of the dried leaves, with 
eight ounces of ptoof fpirit, for fix or feven days. ‘The tinc- 
ture, when properly prepared; is of a dark green colour. We 
may begin with ten drops of this to an adult, three times a day; 
gradually increafing the dofe, according to the effects produced. 
When it produces a {peedy diminution of the hardnefs and fre+ 
quency of the pulfe, without inducing naufea, vomiting, verti- 
go, or any difagreeable confequences, much advantage is to be 
expected from perfifting in its.ufe. When, however, thefe un- 
pleafant fymptoms fupervene, its exhibition fhould be imme- 
diately difcontinued, and again renewed, after they have been 
| fubdued 
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which generally conftitutes the Hemorrhois ; or; 
as it is vulgarly called, the Hemorrhoidal Flux. 


fabdued. ‘Tt is however to be obferved, that, when employed 

; without interruption, more benefit is derived from it, than’ 

when its. exhibition is occafionally fafpended and refumed. 
When it has been attended with fuccefs, it fhould be continued > 
for a month or more, after the difappearance of the complaint, 
that there may be lefs danger of a relapfe. 

Much ingenious fpeculation has been employéd i in attempting 
to explain the modus operandi of this medicine ; we. have as yets 
however, nothing better than ‘conjeture on this point. Dr, 

- Drake fappofes, that it- produces its. falutary effects in phthifis; 
by promoting abforption fo rapidly from the ulcerated furface; 
as to prevent its combining with oxygen, and_ the confequent: 
generation of an ichorous poifo; while thé motion of the 
heart and.arteries is, fo retarded, as to diminifh that i irritating, 
and morbid a@tion of the extremities of the blood-veffels, which 
keeps up the feeretion of puratent matter. (See Beddoes’s Con- 
tributions.) Though there is no’ contradiction in fuppofing, 
that a fubftance may increafe the aGtion, of. one fet of veilels, 
and weaken the activity of another ; yet as this opinion is fup- 
ported by no andlogy (except we admit the do@rine of revere. 

Jympathy, as ingenioufly ftated by Dr. Darwin), it appears ra: 
ther improbable. But although the aétion. of the abforbent vef- 
fels is not increafed, if; from the effe&s of digitalis on the ar- 
terial fyflem,; fecretion is diminifhed, the effeG. will be the 
fame. We are by no means to imagine, that the rétardation of 
the pulfe proceeds from. the fedative power of digitalis, fince 
the pulfations become more full and powerful: what they lofe . 

‘in frequency, they gain in flrength, as they move through a 
greater area at each ftroke. So far digitalis is on a\footing. with 

 fubltances confeffedly flimulant, in lowering “morbid frequency’ 
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But a difeharge of blood from within the anus, 
when the blood is of a florid colour, fhowing it 
to have come from no great diftance, is alfo con- 
fidered as the fame difeafe ; and phyficians have — 
agreed in making two cafes or varietiés of it; un- 
der the names of External and a Wpehiisie Hemror- 
rhois. | | 
peceexxvi. In both cafes it is ren that. 
the flow of blood is from tumours previoufly 
- formed, which are named Hemorrhoids, or Piles j 
and it. frequently happenis, that the tumours ex- 
ift without any difcharge of blood; in which 
cafe, however, they are fuppofed to be a part of 
the fame difeafe, and are named Hemorrhoides 
Cece, or Blind Piles. | 
 peecexxvu. Thefe tumours, as they appear 
without the anus, are fomeétimes feparate, round, 
and prominent, on the verge of the anus ; but 
frequently the tumour is only one tumid ring, 
forming, as it were, the anus pufhed without the 
Body. | 


aa 


— 


of pulfe; but the effed which it has in reducing. it below the 
natural ftandard, does not fo eafily admit of an explanation on. 
thefe grounds. We cannot explain the aGion of digitalis, by 
confidering it as differing only in degree from other ftimulants: 
it indeed, in many refpects, refembles opium; but it likewife 
appears to exert an action /ui generis, which our prefent limited 
knowledge of the animal. economy does not enable us to un. 


fold. 


~ 
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pececexxvill. Thefe tumours, and the difcharge , 


of blood from them, fometimes come on as an af- 


fection purely topical, and without any previous 
diforder.in. other parts of the body : : but it fre. 
quently happens, even before the tumours are 
formed, and more efpecially before the blood 
flows, that various diforders are felt in different 
parts of the. body, as headach, vertigo, ftupor, 
difficulty. of breathing, ficknefs, colic-pains, pain 
of the back and loins; and often, together with 
more or fewer of thefe fymptoms, there occurs a. 
confiderable degree of pyrexia. 

The coming on of the difeafe with thefe Savana 
toms,.is ufually attended with a fenfe of fullnefs, 
heat, itching, and pain in and about the anus. 

_ Sometimes the difeafe is preceded -by a dif. 
charge of ferous matter from the anus: and 
fometimes this ferous difcharge, ‘accompanied 


with fome fwelling,. feems to be in place of the 


difcharge of blood, and to relieve thofe diforders 
of the fyftem'which we haye mentioned. This 
ferous difcharge, therefore, has been named the 
Hemorrhois Alba. 

peccexxtx. In the hemorrhois, the quantity of 
blood difcharged is different upon different occa- _ 
fions. Sometimes the blood flows only upon the 
perion’s going to ftool; and commonly, in larger 


or ‘leffer quantity, follows the difcharge of the 


feeces. In other cafes, the blood flows without 
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any difcharge of feces; and then, generally, it — 
is after having been preceded by the diforders a- 
bove.mentioned, when it is alfo commonly in lar- 
ger quantity... This difcharge of blood is often 
very confiderable ; and by the repetition, it is of- 
ten fo great, as we could hardly fuppofe the bo- 
dy to bear but with the hazard of life... Indeed, 
though rarely, it has been fo great as to.prove 
fuddenly fatal. Thefe confiderable difcharges 
occur ef{pecially to perfons who have’ been fre- 
quently liable to the difeafe. They often induce 
great. debility ; and frequently a leucophlegma- 
tia, or dropfy, which proves fatal. | 
The tumours and difcharges of blood in this 
_ difeafe, often recur at exactly ftated periods. 
peccexxx. It often happens, in the decline of 
life, that the hemorrhoidal flux, formerly. fre- 
quent, ceafes. to flow ; and, upon that: event, it 
generally happens that the perfons are affected 
with apoplexy of palfy. rf | 
pecccexxx!t. Sometimes hemorrhoidal tumours 
are affected with confiderable inflammation,which, 
~ ending in fuppuration, gives occafion to the for- 
mation of fiftulous ulcers in thofe parts. 
peccexxxil, The hemorrhoidal tumours have 
been often confidered as varicous tumours, or di- 
latations of veins; and it is true, that in fome 
cafes varicous dilatations have appeared upon 
difle@tion. Thefe however do not always appear ; 
Vol. I. L1 
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and I prefame it is not the ordinary cafe, But 
that the tumours are formed by an effufion of 
blood into the cellular texture of the inteftine 
near to its extremity. Thefe tumours, ' efpecial- 
ly, when recently formed, frequently contain 
fluid blood; but, after they have remained for 
fome time, they are commonly of a firmer fub- ~ 
flance. aA 
peecexxxin. From a confideration of their 
caufes, to be hereafter mentioned, it is fufficient- 
ly probable, that hemorrhoidal tumours are pro- 
duced by fome interruption of the free return of 
blood from the veins of the lower extremity of 
the re€tum ; and it is poffible, that a confider-— 
able accumulation of blood in’ thefe veins may 
occafion a rupture of their extremities, and thus 
produce the hemorrhagy or tumours I have men- 
tioned. But, confidering that the hemorrhagy 
occurring here, is often preceded by pain, inflam- 
mation, and a febrile ftate,-as well as by many 
other fymptoms which fhow a conneétion be- 
tween the topical affection ‘and the ftate of the 
whole fyftem, it feems probable that the inter= 
ruption of the venous blood, which we-have fup~ | 
pofed to take place, operates in thé manner ex- 
plained in DcCLXIX. 5 and therefore, that the dif 
charge of blood here is commonly from arteries. 
peccexxxiv. Some phyficians have been of o- 
pinion, that a difference in the nature of the he- 
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morrhois, and of its effeéts upon the fyftem, 
might arife ‘from the difference of the hemor- 
rhoidal veffels from which the blood iffued. But 
it appears to me, that hardly in any cafe we can 
diftinguifh the veflels from which the blood flows; 
and that the frequent inofculations of both the 
arteries and veins which belong to the lower ex- 
tremity of the retum, will render the effects of 
the hemorrhagy nearly the fame, from whidchfo- 
ever of thefe veflels the blood proceed. 

pecccxxxv. In pecixix. I have endeavoured 
to explain the manner in which a certain ftate of 
the fanguiferous fyftem might give occafion to 
an hemorrhoidal flux; and I have no doubt that 
this flux may be produced in that manner. I 
cannot, however, by any means admit that the 
_ difeafe is fo often produced in that manner, or 
that, on its firft appearance, it is fo frequently a 
fyftematic affetion, as the Stahlians have imagin- 
ed, and would have us to believe. It occurs in~ 
many perfons before the period of life at which 
the venous plethora takes place; it happens to 
females, in whom a venous plethora, determined 
to the hemorrhoidal veffels, cannot be fuppofed ; 
and it happens to both fexes, and to perfons of 
all ages, from caufes which do not affe& the fyf- 
tem, and are manifeftly fuited to produce a Palen 
cal affection only. 

pecccxxxvi. Thefe caufes of a topical affec- 
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tion are, in the, firft. place, the frequent voiding 
of hard and bulky. feces, which, not only by 
their long flagnation in the rectum, but efpecial- 
ly when voided,.muft prefs upon the veins of the 
anus, and interrupt. the courfe of the blood in 
them. It is for this reafon that the difeafe hap- 
pens fo often to perfons-of a flow and bound 
belly. - , 

pecccxxxvil. From the caufes juft now men- 
tioned, the difeafe happens efpecially to perfons 
liable to fome degree of a prolapfus ani. Almoft 
every perfon in voiding feeces has the internal 
coat.of the relum more or Jefs protruded with-. 
out the body ; and this will be to a greater or 
leffer degree, according as the hardnefs and bulk 
of the feces occafion a greater or leffer effort or 
preflure upon the anus. While the. gut is thus 
pufhed out, it often happens that. the fphincter 
ani is contracted before the gut is replaced; and 
in’ confequence. thereof, a ftrong conftriction is 
made, which preventing the fallen-out gut from 
being replaced, and at the fame time preventing 
the return of blood: from it, cccafions its being 
confiderably fwelled, and its forming a tumid 
ring round the anus. 

DCCCCKXXVIIL, soo the Shin feats being a 
little relaxed, as it is immediately after its ftrong 
contraction, the fallen-out portion of the gut is . 
commonly again taken within the body ; but by | 
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the frequent repetition of fuch an accident, the 
fize and fullnefs of the ring formed by the fallen- 
out gut, is much increafed. I[t is therefore more 
flowly and difficultly replaced; and in this confifts 
the chief uneafinefs of hemorrhoidal perfons. . 

pecccx xxix. As the internal edge of the ring 
mentioned, is necefiarily divided by clefts, the 
whole often aflumes the appearance of a number 
ef diftinct fwellings; and it alfo frequently hap- 
- pens, that fome portions of it more confiderably 
fwelled than others, become more protuberant, 
and form thofe {mall tumours more ftrictly call- 
ed Hemorrhoids, or Piles. 

peeccxL. From confidering that the preffure 
of feces, and othér caufes interrupting the re- 
turn of venous bloed from the lower extremity of 
the rectum, may operate a good deal higher up in 
the gut than that extremity, it may be eafily un- 
derftood that tumours may be formed within the 
anus; and probably it alfo happens, that fome 
of the tumours formed without the anus, as in 
DCCCCXXXIX. May continue when taken within 
the body, and even -be increafed by the caufes 
juft now mentioned. It is thus that I would ex- 
plain the production of internal piles, which, on 
account of their fituation and bulk, are not pro- 
truded on the perfon’s going to ftool, and are of- 
ten therefore more painful. The fame internal 
piles are moré efpecially painful, when affected 
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by the hemorrhagic effort defcribed i in peexv, 
and DccLxIx. 

peccexLi. The production of piles is particu- - 
larly illuftrated by this,that pregnant women are 
frequently affected with them. This is to be ac- 
counted for, partly from the preffure of the ute- 
rus upon the rectum, and partly from the coftive 
habit to which pregnant women are ufually 
liable. I have known many inftances of piles oc- 
curring for the firft time during the ftate of preg- 
nancy; and there are few women that have born: 
children who are afterwards entirely free from 
piles. The Stahlians have commonly afferted, 
that the male fex is more frequently affected with 
this difeafe than the female ; but in this yanieg 
I have conitantly found it otherwife. 

pecccxLu. It is commonly fuppofed, that the 
frequent ufe of purgatives, efpecially of thofe of 
the more acrid kind, and more particularly of 
aloetics, is apt to produce the hemorrhoidal af- 
_ fection ; and as thefe purgatives ftimulate chiefly 
the great guts, it feems fufficiently probable that 
they may excite this difeafe. 

pecccxLi. I haye now mentioned fevetal 
caufes which may produce the hemorrhoidal tu- 
mours and flux as a topical affection only ; but 
mutt obferve farther, that although the difeafe. 
appears firft as a purely topical affe@ion, it may, 
by frequent repetition, become habitual, and 
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therefore may become connected with the whole 
fyftem, in the manner already explained, with re- 
{pect to hemorrhagy in general, in pccxLviul. 

pecccexLiv. The doétrine now referred to, will, 
it is apprehended, apply very fully to the cafe of 
the hemorrhoidal flux; and will the more readi- 
ly apply, from the perfon who has been once af- 
feed being much expofed to a renewal of the - 
caufes which firft occafioned the difeafe; and 
from many perfons being much expofed to a con- 
geftion’ in the hemorrhoidal veilels, in confe- 
quence of their being often in an erect pofition 
of the body, and in an exercife which putfhes the 
blood into the depending veflels, while at the 
fame time the effets of thefe circumftances are 
much favoured by the abundance and laxity of 
the cellular texture about the rectum. 

peccexLv. It is thus that the hemorrhoidal flux 
is fo often artificially rendered an habitual and 
fyftematic affeGtion; and Iam perfuaded, that itis. 
this which has given occafion to the Stahlians to 
confider the difeafe as almoft univerfally fuch. 

peccexLvi. It is to be particularly obferved 
here, that when the hemorrhoidal difeafe has ei- 
ther been originally, or has become in the man- 
ner juft now explained, a fyftematic affection, it 
then acquires a particular conneCion with the 
ftomach, fo that certain affections there excite | 
the hemorrhoidal difeafe, and certain. ftates of the 

| Ll4 
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hemorrhoidal affection excite > diforders of the fto- 
mach. 

It is perhaps owing to this connection, that the 
gout fometimes affeéts the relum. See Dxxv. 


Sect. Il. Of the Cure of Hemorrhoidal Affections. 

-peecexivil. Almoft at all times it has been. 
an opinion amongtft phyficians, and from’ them 
{pread amongtt the people, that the hemorrheidal 
flux is a falutary evacuation, which prevents 
many difeafes that would otherwife have happen- 
ed; and that. ‘it even contributes to give long 
life. This opinion, in later times, has been efpe- 
cially maintained by Dr. Stahl, and his follow- 
ers; and has had a great deal of influence upon 
the practice of phyfic in Germany. 

-peeccexitvinl. The queftion arifes with refpect 
to hemorrhagy in general, and indeed it has 
been extended fo far by the Stablians. I have - 
accordingly confidered it as a general queftion 
(DCCLXVIU.—DCCLXxx.), but it has been more e- 
{pecially agitated with regard to the difeafe now 
under our confideration: And as to this, although 
I am clearly of opinion, that the hemorrhois may 
take place in confequence of the general ftate of 
the fyftem (pccLx1x.), or, what is ftill more fre- 
quent, that by repetition it may become connett- 
ed with that general ftate (peccexiu1.), and in 
either cafe cannot be fupprefled without great 
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caution ; I muft beg leave, notwithftanding this, 
to maintain, that the firft is a rare cafe, that ge. 
nerally the difeafe firft appears as an affe@ion 
purely topical (pcccecxxxv.—pccccxin.), and 
that the allowing it to become habitual is never 
proper. Itis a nafty difagreeable difeafe, ready 
to go to excefs, and to be thereby very hurtful, 
as well as fometimes fatal. At betft it is liable to 
accidents, and thereby to unhappy confequences. 
I am therefore of opinion, that not only the firft 
approaches of the difeafe are to be guarded a- 
gainit, but even that when it has taken place for 
fome time, from whatever caufe it may have pro- 
ceeded, the flux is always to be moderated, and 
the neceflity of it, if poflible, fuperfeded. 

DCCCCXLIX. Having delivered thefe general 
rules, I proceed to mention more particularly 
how the difeafe is to be treated, according to the 
different circumftances under which it may ap- 
pear. 

When we can mavirony difcern the firft ap- 
pearance of the difeafe to arife from caufes a@t- 
ing upon the part only, the ftriGeft attention 
fhould be employed in guarding again{t the re- 
newal of thefe caufes. 

pecccL. One of the moft frequent of the re- 
mote caufes of the hemorrhoidal affection, is a 
flow and bound belly (pccccxxxvi.) : and this is 
to be conftantly obviated by a proper diet, which 
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each individual’s own experience muft dire& ; 
or, if the management of diet be not effectual, 
the belly muft be kept regular by fuch medi- 
cines as may prove gently laxative, without ir- 
ritating the rectum. In moft cafes it will be of 
advantage to acquire a habit with refpect to time, 
and to obferve it exadtly. 

- pecceLi. Another caufe of ‘cisco to be 
efpecially attended to, is the prolapfus or protru- 
fion of the anus, which is apt to happen on a 
perfon’ s having a ftool (pccccexxxvu.) Ifit fhall 
occur. to any confiderable degree, and at the 
fame time be not eafily and immediately re- 
placed, it moft certainly produces piles, or in- 
creafes them when otherwife produced.  Perfons 
therefore liable to this prolapfus, fhould, upon 
their having been at ftool, take great pains to 
have the gut immediately replaced, by lying 
down in a horizontal pofture, and prefling gently 
upon the anus, till the reduction fhall be com- 
‘pletely obtained. 

_ pecectu. When the prolapfus of which I sens 
is occafioned only by voiding hard and bulky fz- 
ces, it fhould be obviated by the means mentien- 
ed in pccccL. and may be thereby avoided. But 
in fome perfons it is owing to a laxity of the rec- 
tum; in which cafe it is often moft confiderable 
upon occafion of a loofe ftool: and then the dif- 
eafe is to be treated by aftringents, as well as by 
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proper artifices for preventing the falling down 
of the gut. ¢ 

pececcLtil. Thefe are the means to be eeclshaid 
ed upon the firft approaches of the hemorrhoidal 
’ affeCtion ; and when from negleé it fhall have 
frequently recurred, and has become in fome 
meafure eftablifhed, they are no lefs proper. In 


the latter cafe, however, fome other means are - 


alfo neceflary. It is particularly proper to guard 
againft a plethoric ftate of the body; confe- 
quently to avoid a fedentary life, a full diet, and 
particularly intemperance in the ufe of ftrong 
liquor, which, as I fhould have obferved before, 
is, in all cafes of hemorrhagy, of the greateft in- 
fluence in increafing the as a oie to the dif- 
eafe. | 

pecccLiv. I Nae hariity bel gee here, that ex- 
ercife of all kinds muft be a chief means of ob- 
yiating and removing a plethoric ftate of the bo- 
dy; but upon occafion of the hemorrhoidal flux 
immediately approaching, both walking and rid.. 
‘Ing, as increafing the determination of the blood 
into the hemorrhoidal veffels, are to be avoided. 


At other times, when no fuch determination has _ 


been already formed, thofe modes of sar 
may be very properly employed. 

pecccity. Cold bathing is another remedy that 
may be employed to obviate plethora, and pre- 
yent hemorrhagy; but it-is to be ufed with cau- 
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tion. When the hemorrhoidal flux is approach- 
ing, it may be dangerous to turn it fuddenly a- 
fide by cold bathing: but during the intervals 
of the difeafe, this remedy ‘may be employed 
with advantage; and in perfons liable to a pro- ’ 
-Japfus ani, the frequent wafhing of the anus with 
cold water may be very ufeful. } 

pecccLvi. Thefe are the means for preventing 
the recurrence of the hemorrhoidal flux; and in 
all cafes; when it is not immediately approach- 
_ ing, they are to be employed. When it has ac- 
tually come on, means are to be employed for 
moderating it as much as poffible, by the per- 
fon’s lying in a horizontal pofition upon a hard 
bed; by avoiding exercife in an erect pofture ; 
by ufing a cool diet; by avoiding external heat; 
and by obviating the irritation of hardened feeces 
by the ufe of proper laxatives (peccct.) From 
_ what has been faid above, as to the being careful 
not to increafe the determination of the blood 
‘into the hemorrhoidal veffels, the propriety of 
thefe meafures muft fufficiently appear ; and if 
they were not fo generally neglected, many per- | 
fons would efcape the great trouble, and the va- 
rious bad confequences which fo frequently re- 
fult from this difeafe. | 

-pceeccivu. With refpect to the further cure of » 
this difeafe, it is almoft in two cafes only that he- 
morrhoidal perfons call for the affiftance of the 
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phyfician.; The one is when the affection is ac- 
companied with much pain; and of this there 
are two cafes, according as the pain happens to 
attend the external or the internal piles. 

pececLvinl. The pain of the external piles a- 
rifes efpecially when a confiderable protrufion of 
the rectum has happened ; and when, continu- 
ing unreduced, it is ftrangled by the conftriction 
of the fphincter; while at the fame time no 
bleeding happens, to take off the{welling of the 
protruded portion of the inteftine. Sometimes 
an inflammation fupervenes, and greatly aggra- 
vates the pain. ‘To relieve the pain in this cafe, 
emollient fomentations and poultices are fome- 
times of fervice; but a more effectual relief is 
to be obtained by applying leeches to the tumid 
parts. 

pecceciix. The other cafe in Sete ch hemorrhoi- 
dal perfons feek affiftance, is that of exceflive 
bleeding. Upon the opinion fo generally re- 
ceived of this difcharge being falutary, and from 
the obfervation, that upon the difcharge occur- 
ring, perfons have fometimes found relief from 
various diforders, the moft part of perfons liable 
to it are ready to let it go too far; and indeed 
the Stahlians will not allow it to be a difeafe, un- 
lefs when it has actuaily gone to excefs. Iam, 
however, well perfuaded, that this flux ought al- 
ways to be cured as foon as poflible. 
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pecccLx. When the difeafe occurs asa purely 
topical affection, there can be no doubt of the 
propriety of this rule; and even when it has oc- 
- curred as a critical difcharge in the cafe of a par- 
ticular difeafe, yet when this difeafe fhall have 
been entirely cured and removed, the prevent- 
ing any return of the hemorrhois feems to be 
both fafe and proper. 

pececcLxi. It is only when the difeafe -arifes 
from a plethoric ftate of the body, and from a 
ftagnation of blood in the hypochondriac region, 
or'when, though originally topical, the difeafe, 
by frequent repetition, has become habitual, and 
has thereby acquired a connection with the whole 
fyftem, that any doubt can arife as to the fafety - 
of curing it entirely. Even in thefe cafes, how- 
ever, I apprehend it will be always proper to mo- 
derate the bleeding ; left by its continuance or 
repetition, the plethoric ftate of the body, and 
the particular determination of the blood into 
the hemorrhoidal veflels be increafed, and the re« 
eurrence of the difeafe, with all its inconvenien- 
ces and danger, be too much favoured. 

pecccLixit. Further, even in the cafes ftated 
(pecccLxr.), in fo far as the plethoric ftate of 
the body, and the tendency to that ftate can be 
obviated and removed, this is always to be dili- 
gently attempted; and if it can be executed 
with fuccefs, the flux may be entirely {uppreffed. 
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BecccLxmu. The Stahlian opinion, that the he- 
thorrhoidal flux is only in excefs when it occa- 
fions great debility, or a leucophlegmatia, is by 
no means juft; and it appears to me, that the 


' fmalleft approach towards producing either of 


thefe, fhould be confidered as an excefs, which. 
ought to be prevented from going farther. 

pececixiy. In all cafes therefore of excefs, or 
of any approach towards it, and particularly 
when the difeafe depends upon a prolapfus ani 
-(wccetz.), I am of opinion, that aftringents, 
both internal and external, may be fafely and 
properly employed; not indeed to induce an im- 
mediate and total fupprefiion, but to moderate 
the hemorrhagy, and by degrees to {upprefs it 
altogether, while at the fame time meafures are 
taken for removing the neceflity of its recur- 
rence. 

pecccLxy. When the circumftances(pcccxtv1.) 
marking a connection between the hemorrhoidal 
affection, and the ftate of the ftomach occur, the 
meafures neceflary are the fame as in the cafe of 
atonic gout. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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